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book known to have received from the late king, the 
V. opportunity he had enjoyed of.obferving the virtues 
SeCt- 1. of that excellent prince, together with the high 
exportations which his own natural endowments 
had taught his fubjects to form of him, induced them 
to hope, that in him Antigonus would be revived; 
and, though only in his feventeenth year at the time 
of his accelfion, his manner of entering on the 
government ftrengthened thefe expectations: intel- 
lin charaner. jjg C[1t) affable, munificent, attentive to the fcvcral 
duties of the royal ftation , he appearded to have no 
other end in view but the happinefs of INlaccdon, 
and to have every qualification neceffary to accom- 
plifh that great objedt. 

INlacedon, at the fame time, had never been in 
r t or frous a rnore flourilliing condition. The wife policy of 
Bat of Mi. the lafl: reign had reftored indullry and opulence; 
'cceB'on hlt her cities were .populous ; her lands cultivated, and 
covered with inhabitants; and her armies high in 
reputation for difeipline and courage. The barbarian 
borderers had been lately humbled; and even that 
fpirit of hoftility, which for ages had animated the 
councils of Greece agaiuft IMacedon, had almoft 
died away. Who could have thought, that thefe 
were the times, and this the prince, deftined to 
humble this ancient kingdom, and to-’prepare the 
way for it’s final ruin ! 

The Aetoiiam The Aetolians ’ were thefirft people to difturb the 
w*aJe Achaia. p eace D f Greece. The jealoufy, which they had long 
entertained of the Achaean Hates, was much increafed 

’ Po'.yb. L. iv. c. & fcq. Plut. in Arato. 
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by that importance which Achaia had affirmed from book 
her alliance with IVlacedon ; and no fooner were they v - 
relieved from the dread of Antigonus , than the Scdl- *• 
Actolian bands poured again into Peloponnefus. 

They landed on the Achaean coaft, which after 
ravaging, they proceeded to a ftrong hold they pof- 
fcffed on the Meflenian frontier; from whence they 
made fevere depredations on all the country around. 

Thcfe, however, were faid to have been only private 
adventurers, who went fprth merely for the fake of 
plunder, without the authority, and, as it was pre- 
tended, even without the knowledge of the Aetolian 
government. 

Timoxenus, then general of Achaia , whofe term Aratus mar. 
of office was nearly expired, declining to march 
againft them, Aratus, general-eled, affumed the com- 
mand , and taking the field , required them inflantly to 
leave Peloponnefus. They promifed they would: 
but Aratus, although he had already difmifTed apart 
of his force, fufpeding the fincerity of their inten- 
tions, and finding, as he thought, a favorable oppor- 
tunity of chaftifing thefe unprovoked plunderers, 
attacked them on their march near Caphyae, a town 
'of Arcadia; but meeting with an unexpeded and and is (it. 
vigorous ¥efiftance, he was entirely defeated. 

. The blame of this difcomfiture fell wholly on partly by his 
Aratus. He had prefumed to ad, though not in office; owa 
he had weakened his army, whilft the enemy was 
yet in the field; and he had expofed his troops to 
flaughter by his rafhnefs and the ill digefted orders 
he had given. To anfwer to thefe articles of charge, 
he was fummAned before the convention of tht; 

B 3 
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BOOK 

V. 

Sed. i. 


and partly by 
the fault of 
tbe Achaean*. 


Arams applies 
to Philip for 
aid. 


Achaean dates; and he had probably been con- 
demned, had not an open confellion of his error 
deprecated the refentment of his judges. The fault, 
neverthelefs, was not altogether to be imputed to 
him. It appears, that the Achaean troops had been 
deficient in difeipline and in courage. The perni- 
cious effeds of their having called in the aid of 
foreign arras, both Polybius 4 and Plutarch * inform 
us, began already to be felt. And the Achaeans, 
who thought no enterprife too arduous, whild left 
to the exertion of their own vigor; thofe men > 
who with fuch glory to themfelves had edablifhed 
the liberties of Achaia , now repofing themfelves on 
the power of Macedon, had funk infcnfibly into 
Doth , timidity , and weaknefs. 

The evil wits not at prefent to be remedied. And 
nothing remained to the Achaeans but the alternative 
of making friends of the Aetolians, by admitting 
them to a fhare in the adminidration of Grecian affairs 
(an objed which the Aetolians feem long to have 
had in view) or to implore the affiflance of the 
Macedonian king. The former muff have been a 
meafure of wifer policy; as the drength of Greece 
would then have been colleded irtto one formidable 
confederacy; and the different dates, bf purfuing 
feparate intereds, had not hadened the ruin of their, 
common liberties.- But the pride of Aratus led him 
to a more pernicious choice. He could not bear that 
Achaia (houid yield up, or even divide a fovercignty, 
which however was now little more than nominal ; 




See Polyb. L. iv. c. 7. 


' Plutarch, in Atato. 
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and dill lefs that (he fhould receive orders from thofe 
to whom (he had been accuftomed coprefcribe them. 

Aratus, befides, had been the firft perfon to call in 
the Macedonians to the fupport of the Achaean 
body ; and he would not feerp to condemn a mcafure, 
which had originated from himfelf. Unfortunately 
for Greece, the counfels of Aratus prevailed. 

Philip received the application with pleafure. To Phi,, V« prM» 
fee himfelf, at the opening of his reign, the acknow- fh’.' appiicL 
ledged arbiter of Greece , and to have the firfl of the ■'»» •• 
Peloponnefian dates taking (helter under his pro- 
tection, were circumftances too flattering for a young 
prince, to be confidered with indifference; whilft 
his compliance with the requed of the Achaeans gave 
him an opportunity, at the fame time, of (bowing 
his regard to the injunctions of the late king, who 
had charged him to cultivate the friendlhip of Aratus, 
and to pay particular attention to the counfels of that 
experienced ftatefman. 

He accordingly promifed , as foon as he had fettled h * 
the affairs of his own kingdom, to repaiwyo Corinth, withTch'i*. 
in order to meet the convention of the dates in alliance 
with Achaia; and in conjunction with them to fettle 
their plan of future operations. 

During thefe tranfaCtions, the Aetolians had com- Tl ™ *«toti«ns 
noitted afrefh aCt of violence, far more outrageous, as rickC '' uc,h * 
their enemies affeCted to reprefentit, than any thing 
they had yet been guilty of *. Making a new inroad 
into Peloponnefus , they had facked Cynaetha, a 
city of Arcadia, putting to the fword mod of the 


* S.e Polyb. L. iv. c. 17. 
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inhabitants, and laying the place in ruins. The 
inhabitants of Cynaetha had, it feems, been Jong 
noted for fierce and barbarous manners. Some time 
before the prefent period, one party of them had 
rifen agaioft another, whom they drove into banifh- 
ment; but the exiles , on certain conditions, having 
obtained their recal, contrived to betray the city 
to the Aetolians , who, without diffindion of friend 
or foe, exterminated the whole inhabitants. How 
far the wickednefs of the Cynaethcans might afford 
an apology for this inhuman proceeding, it is now 
difficult to fay. So exceedingly great, it certainly 
appears , was their profligacy , that they were held in 
fuch abhorrence by the reft of the Arcadians, that 
into fome of their cities it was even deemed a defile- 
ment to admit them. What makes this profligacy 
the more worthy of hiftorical notice, is the extra- 
ordinary manner in which ancient writers account 
for it. 

They aferibe it 7 to a negled of the ftudy of mufic. 
The Arcadians, fay they, being accuftomed , from 
the unkindly foil they had to cultivate, to a rough 
and hardy life, and breathing an air keen and incle- 
ment, required fome gentler relaxation to foften and 
humanize their minds, which might otherwife have 
contradcd an afperity fimilar to that of the country 
they inhabited; and this alteration, experience taught 
them, mufic had the power of effeding in a greater 
degree than any other fpecie? of amufement. Mufic 
was accordingly, with them, the great national 


See PJ)b. L. iv. c. 20 , si. & Ather. Dcipnor. L. xfv. 
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objedt. Their children, from the time they firft book 
began to fpenk , were inflrudted to fing hymns to the v. 
gods, and to chant the praifes of their ancient chief- Scdt. r, 
tains ; and this fludy they were , by the laws of 
Arcadia, to continue until the age of thirty, no other 
amufement being allowed among them, nor any 
other art held in equal eftimation. At their facred 
feflivals, the boys and^men were obliged to make 
trial of their Jkill, and to celebrate the folemnity 
with melody, fong , and dance. And even at their 
convivial meetings, every perfon was in his turn to 
raifefome inflrudlivc fong; which to be incapable of 
doing, was ignominious in the higheft degree. But 
the Cynaetheans , hiflory tells us, having departed 
from the inftitutions of their anc'eflors , had degener- 
ated into favage ferocity , delighting in cruelty, 
perfidy, and every vicious habit which debafes the 
nature of man. 

The fact , however Erange it may be eflcemed in accounted for. 
our prefent ftate of cold and artificial manners, is far 
from being incredible. The mufic here fpokcti of, 

Polybius exprefsly tells us, confilted of hymns and 
paeans in honor of their deities and ancient heroes *, 
and was altogether of the moral clafs, conveying to 
the mind whatever was awful and clfeding in their 
religion, their policy, or national events. So that 
fongs fuch as thefe, aided befides by that power of 
melody * , in which, if there is truth in the records- 

• < ’X2jh>ov; xxi sxiu x: , ci; l v.xtToi y.xrx rx xxrjtz revs 
X'.cvx;xui r j o-j; vuvtvn. S-8 Poiyb. L. iv. C. ZO. 

9 Dr. Browo ( Union of Pnetry end Mufic , Get. 5.) infifo 
that the boalUd eiUcacy ot ancient ir.ufie amorg the Greek 

B 4 
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Book of ancient days, theGrccian artifts avowedly excel. 

v. Jed, could not fail, efpecially when operating on 
Sed. i. young and uncorrupted minds , to infpire exalted 
fentiments, and to make the heart beat high in the 

tribes was chiefly owing to the powerful and affixing fong, 
which, according to him, derived but little aid from tha 
jnufical accompaniment , th'ir melody being exceedingly 
fimple and inartificial. And he^niticifes Dacier and Montef- 
quieu, for al'cribing too much to the manual execution in th- fe 
early ages. But ’* their mttfic being fimple and inartificial” 
is one i f the very reafons why it was fo amazngly powerful , 
** fimpiicity in melody” being a ne eflary requifie, as an 
ingenious writer confcfTiS , ( fee Dr. Gr gory’s Comparative 
Vir rr> of the State and Faculties of Man veitb tbo/e of tbe 
Animal IVorlri) “ in all mufic intended to reach the heart , 
or even great'y to delight the ear. ” And thence in part it 
is, that mtfic has always been of more conf.-quence among 
the lefs cultivated, than among what arecalled highly-civilized 
nations; the latter, by r fini g their mufic, and rendering 
it nto-e cornplt x , have led. ned , if not defiroy :d , it’s power 
of affvdting. We may therefore venture to fuppofe , and the 
teftimony of the molt re pectable of the ancients juftifies the 
cor.j tture , that, fimple as their inftrumer.tal mufic may have 
been , and however unacquainted with that concentual 
harmony , probab'y the invention of later ages ( fee Sir John 
Hawkins s Hijiory of Mufic , B. iii. c. 2, ). ) it was never- 
thelefs in ftrength of expreflion and deep pathetic force far 
be\ond any thing known amongfl us. So that, with all the 
energy that poetry , generous aft'edfion, and tender fentiment, 
can give ( for to thfife heart-ennobling fuhjects was the ancient 
Grecian fong altogether facred ) (fee Plutarch, de Mufica) 
the fongs of Greece had alfo every advantage that genuine and 
irfpirited melody can beftow. When fuch a combination 
took place, among a people of quick and ftrong perception, 
and who had not yet attained the art of fupprefling theit feel- 
ings, is it fitange that every palfton, as we are told was often 
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caufe of virtue No wonder, therefore, that the book 
C ynaetheans , by profcribing fo important a part of 
education, fliould have fullered in the way we are Sedt. j> 
told; as the effacing of every religious imprsflion , 


the cafe , fhould have confefled it’s controlling power ? — 
See Hawkins’s Hijioryof Mufic, prel. difc. p. i*. B. ii c. a. 
p. 166, 167. & B. iii. c. I. p. ayt. See a'fo Harris 0.1 
Mufic, Painting, and Poetry ; and De Guy V oyage tn Greet , 
Lettre ;6. 

'* It will readily be acknowledged , that feveral of the 
effefts aferibed by the writers of Greece to their ancient mufic 
(fuch as, {Emulating or controlling the paflion*; the relieving 
from bodily pain or infirmity , &c. &c. ) are to be underfiood 
allegorically, or to be confidered as the enthufiaftic flights of 
a yet rude, and therefore wondering people. Neverthelels , 
when we fee the legiflator ferioufly employing himfelf in 
regulating the mufic to be permitted wirhin the (late, on 
account of the influence which , he tells us , it bad on the 
public manner!, it is impoflib e not to perceive, that their 
mufic mud have had a power, which, whether the caufe is in 
our manners or our mufical exprefifion , we now feek for in 
vain. Ecprepts, a Spartan Ephore, Plutarch (in Agide) 
informs us , cut off two of the nine firings from the inftrumenc 
of Phrynis the mufician, in order to check the voluptuoufnels 
bfthe mufic which this artift was introducing, and -which \ 
might dejiroy the harmony of the fiate. And fome year* 
afttr, Timotbeus was profecuted and banilhed from Sparta, 
for having attempted the like innovation in the firings of the 
lyre , ro the corruption of the Spartan youth. The decree 
Boeih us has preferved to us — ■ 

“ Whereas Timotheus the Milefian, coming ro our city, 
“ has deform ;d the ancient mufic, and, laying afide the ufe 
n of the feven-ftringed lyre, and introducing a multiplicity 
“ of notes, endeavouts to corrupt the ears of our youth , 
<c by means of th fe his novel and complicated conceits, 
“ which he calls chromatic, by him employed in the toori 
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book and a total depravation of manners, mull evidently 
V. have followed. 

Sect. i. But how great foevcr the contempt in which the 
Cynaethieans viere held, the deftrutftion of their city 
by the Aetolians excited much indignation through- 
out Peloponnefus ; and the Achaean confederates 
being now met at Corinth, it was urged before them, 
as a new inftancc of that fpirit of violence, of which 
the Aetolians flood accufed. In fuch an affembly, 
convened under the influence of Aratus and his 
friends, in which the king of Macedon himfelf pre- 
fuled , every charge againft the Aetolians was readily 
admitted. The whole convention, with joint fuf- 
frages, agreed, that the Aetolians were guilty ; that 
reparation fliould be demanded; and that, unlefs it 
was obtained, war fhould forthwith be declared 
againft them ; and the direction of it committed to 
the Macedonian king. 

“ of our ejiabiisbed , orderly , and Jim pie mufic — It 
“ therefore feemeth good to us, the King and Ephori , after 
“ having cut off the fuperfluous firings of his lyre , and 
leaving only feven thereon , to banish the faid Timotheus 
ft out of our dominions , that every one beholding the 
“ wholefome feverity of this city, may be deterred from 
“ bring ; ng in amonglt us any unbecoming cuftoms. ” — See 
Hawkins’s Hiftory of Mufic , B. u'. c. 7. and Principles and 
Power of Harmony. See alfo Boethius de Mufica ; (k Decretum 
I, ace Isemon. enntra Timotheum miles. E. Codd. Mff.if. 
Oxonienfibus , Oxon. 1777. 

Compare what this curious monument fays , and what 
likewife Polybius and other ancient writers relate concerning 
the Arcadian mufic, with the utmoft that can be faid of our 
mufic, cor.iidered as an inftrument of national virtue; and 
how (hiking muff our inferiority appear! 
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Such was the beginning of the focial war ”, fo book 
called from the affociation entered into by the feveral V. 
Rates engaged againR Aetolia. It commenced the Sedl. la 
firR year of the 140th Olympiad, the lame in which Sociil war " 
Hannibal laid fiegc to Saguntum , and continued for 
the fpace of three years after. Though this war was 
not attended with any overthrow of Rates, nor , 
remarkable revolution of power, it was nevcrthelefs 4 
in two refpedls of pernicious confequence to Greece ; 
it gave to Philip an afeendant in the Grecian coun- 
cils, of which a fatal ufe was afterwards made by 
that ambitious prince; and it> aggravated that ani- 
mofity and deep-rankling hatred, which had long 
fubfiRed between Rate and Rate, and which ended 
atlaR in the utter fubverfion of^them all. 

Philip began his operations in a manner that affor- Philip lay; 
ded little benefit to his Achaean allies. The Aetolians, 
by their frequent inroads into the countries that lay U kti it; > 
between them and the Macedonian frontiers, were 
become the terror of all the nations of thofe parts. 

The Epirots in particular, no longer the refpe&able 
people they once had been 1 , were now fallen under 
a kind of fubjedtion to the Aetolians; and, though 
difpofed to follow the Macedonian banners, they 
were with-held by a dread of the Aetolian power. 

Philip formed the plan of rcRraining thefe incurfions, 
which, whilR Greece appeared as the oRcnfible 
objedl of his care, tended at the fame time to the 
fecurity of his own kingdom. He accordingly laid 
fiegc to Ambracos ”, an important fortrefs, conv 

" IlsX.'Mof mnuux utef. — See Polyb. t. ii. c. 3 6. 

11 See Polyb. L. iv.c. 7. 61. & Palmerii Grate. Ant. L. ii. c. 7. 
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KOOK manding Ambracia and the country adjacent , which 
properly belonged to Epire, but was now in the 
Scdl. i. hands of the Aeiohans. Having reduced this fortrefs, 
he put the Epirots in poflcfTion of it, and prepared 
, to carry the war into the heart of Aetolia. 
u>« A«toitans The fiercenefs of the Aetolian fpirit was in no 
' !a * fl’ a P c humbled by this lofs t on the contrary, whilfl 
the enemy was thus at their gates , they detached a 
large body of forces, to invade Macedon ; who, 
after committing great devaluation wherever they 
appeared, pulhed on as far as Dium ", a place of 
note near the Thermaic gulph, famed for its fumptu- 
t>us temples, which were enriched by valuable 
offerings, and adorned with the monuments and 
ftatues of the Macedonian -kings. This city the 
Aetolians laid in ruins; they fpared not even the 
facred edifices ; and they carried off immenfe fpoils. 
■nd make About the fame time, another Aetolian band had 
*ch«i» 0 " ,lnt0 P a ^ ec ^ over into Achaia **, and nearly furprifed 
Aegium, one of the cities of the Achaean league; 
whilft a third army, in conjunction with the Eleans, 
had fallen on that part of Achaia which bordered on 
Elis, ravaged the territory of Dyroe, Pharae, and 
Tritaea, and taken Teichos, a ftrong c^ftle in that 
neighbourhood, by which they kept in awe all the 
country around. 

diftreft of the Meanwhile, every refource feemed to fail th* 
Achicnas: Achaeans. They had fent to Philip to haften to 

their afliftance; but the ravages of the Aetolians, 
joined to the hoflile movements of the Dardanians, 

" Polyb. L. iv. c. 62, " Polyb. L. if. c, $7. 
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had already made his own dominions the firft and book 
molt neceflary objed of his attention. Aratus, the v. 
general of Achaia, judged it imprudent to rifk a Sed. x. 
battle, to which he kn*w himfelf unequal, as the *• * 
mercenaries in the Achaean fervice had mutinied for 
want of pay; and the native Achaeans alohe were 
not to be depended on. Their Peloponneiian con- 
federates were all, at the fame time, either fpiritlefs 
or difaffeded. Even the lYleffenians ", in whofe 
caufe chiefly Achaia had at the beginning taken up 
arms, were unwilling and afraid to ad agathft 
the Aetolians, who kept a formidable garrifon at 
Phialea " on their frontiers, from whence they could 
at any time lay Meflenia wade. Whilft the Spartans, ,h ( Spartan* 
though under no fuch apprehenfions , and notwith. ,e " ou " c ' 
ftanding their having, at the late convention , * n '* nc ** ' 
pledged themfelves to Achaia, had now maffacred 
or banilhed 17 all their own citizens who were fup- 
pofed to be in the intereft of the Achaeans , ai\d had 
openly declared againft them. 

It will be neceflary to explain the caufes of this 
fudden revolution in the Spartan councils ; and from 
tlhem we (lull be intruded what was the condition 
of Sparta at this period. 



" See Polyb. L. iv. c. } 1. 

" Po’ybiMS (L. iv. c. | , 6 . & ji.) makes mention of 
Phigdea, aftro:rg-roM on the MelTenian borders; and ( L. iv. 
c. 79.) of the or people of Phialea, a ftronghold ' 

likewife on the borders of Me (Tenia. From feveral circien- 
ftances it is prob.ible, that it is the. fame ftrong.hoid which is 
fpoken of in all thefe places. 

17 Polyb. L. iv, c. }4 & feq. 
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B 0 O I 
V. 

Sedt. i 

from whit 
caufes. 


Since the battle of Sclafia, where, as already 
related, Cleomenes was defeated by Antigontis 
Dofon king of Macedon , the Spartans , amidd their 
greated humiliation, had*4ver been impatient of 
the domination of Achaia; to which the haughtinefs 
of that republic had in all probability very much 
contributed. When the Aetolians , after the death 
of Antigonus , fird invaded Peloponnefus , tjicy had 
been difpofed to join them; but the Ephori then in 
office could not agree about the expediency of the 
meafurc; two of them being flrenuous in the caufe 
of Achaia , the other three on the fide of the Aetolians; 
upon which an infurredlion having enfued , the 
Ephori in the interefl of the Achaeans were flain. 
The arrival of Philip at Corinth, and the affociation 
of the Peloponnefian dates againd Actolia , checked 
for a time this turbulence of fpirit; and though 
mod of the Spartans were fecretly friends to the 
Aetolians, they found it advifeable to difguife 
their fentiments, and to appear well affected to 
the Achaean confederacy. 

The following year encouraged other views. 
The Achaeans, haraffed by the Aetolians, and 
unfupported by the king of Macedon, became lefs 
confiderable ; and the Aetolians openly folicited the 
alliance of the Spartan people. Their party was 
powerful; and the propofal had, without doubt, 
been accepted, had not the Ephori, who were then 
all devoted to tlie intcreds of Achaia, vigoroufly 
oppofed it. This oppofition proved fatal to thefe 
magidrates. They were fliortly after maffacred in 
the temple of Minerva , whild they, were employed 
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in the performance of certain facred rites ; and other book 
E phori , of whole compliance the friends of Actolia v - 
were well allured, \Vere appointed in their room. Sedt. 1. 

In confequence of thefe tranfadlions, the Spartans 
renounced all connexion with the Achaean ftates, 
and declared the Aetolians their allies. 

Such was the fituation of affairs at Sparta, when 
tidings arrived, that Cleomenes, of whofe return cleomtn „ 
they Hill cherilhed hopes, had died in Egypt. The dies inEgyrt. 
Ephori laid hold on this occafion; and, under the 
appearance of zeal for the ancient Spartan polity, 
propofed, even at the expenfeof their own power, 
that the regal government fhould be reftored. The 
nomination they made explained fully their purpofe'. 

On the throne of the elder branch they placed an interfiled 
infant, named Agefipolis, of the royal line , and ^£p h orl: 
grandfon to that Cleombrotus , who had been 
advanced to the regal dignity upon the expulfion 
of Leonidas. The other throne they filled with 
Lycurgus, an ambitious partifan of their own party, 
although lie had not the leaft right by inheritance, 
and feveral princes of the younger branch were flill (hey fd) (f|e 
alive; but Polybius 11 tells us, that Lycurgus had spartan 
bought the fuffrages of the Ephori, at the rate G f ,hrone 10 

V . curguj , 

a talent to each. 

By thefe arrangements, amongft other favorite 
objects, the Ephori effedtually fecured the political 
union of Sparta with the Aetolians; Lycurgus rati- who confirmr 
fying all the flipulations they had made, and com- * n tlll:ir art *- 
mencing immediate holfilities againft the Achaean 
confederates. 

Hr- . 

L. \v. c. 
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V c o k Above a year had elapfed, fince the alliance had 
v. been formed againft Achaia; during which time, 
Sedt. i. J’hilip had performed but little of what he had pro- 
Phl1 '? . mifed. The Dardanians , however, who had threat- 
Feioponnefus; ened the Macedonian borders, having, upon his 
approach , retired homeward , he now found himfelf 
atieifure to attend to thq diftrefled fituation of his 
Pcloponnefian friends; and, though in the depth 
of winter, he fet out ** with the utmoft feciecy 
. for Corinth , where a part of his forces lay. 
fa rp rites » The Aetolians , and the ffates in their alliance, had 

ptrtj time. nQt t | ie j ea Q. f u fpi c i on 0 f his having left JVlacedon : 
they had entertained an early contempt of Philip , 
on account of his youth; and the fuccefs, with 
which they had carried on their depredations, had 
confirmed them in an opinion , that they had no- 
thing of confequence to fear from him. They foon 
found themfclves to be miftaken. Philip having 
advifed the Achaeans of his arrival, and fummoned 
them to join his ftandard, furprifed a party of Eieans, 
who, lulled into fecurity, had gone forth to ravage 
the Sicyonian territories, and cut to pieces or took 
prifoners almofl the whole body ; out of two 
thoufand five hundred men, fcarcely one hundred 
lavs n«ee to efcaping. From thence, notwithftanding the rugged 
rrophis, precipices and deep fnows in his march, he advanced 
to Pfophis, a remarkable ftronghold within the 
confines of Arcadia , of which the Eieans had got 
pofleffion. The fituation of this place, together 
with the feverity of the feafon , feemed to render 


’* Polyb. L. iv, c. 67 & feq. 
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any attempt againft it impracticable. It was a b o o k 
fljtiare fortification , furroundcd with flrong walls. v - 
On three (ides the approaches to it were defended Sedt. i. 
either by the Erymanthus, a deep and impetuous 
river, or by rapid torrents, all of them fwollcn high 
with the winter- floods; and on the fourth fide, 
it was covered by a hill difficult of afeent and 
well fortified. Philip, nevcrthelefs , furmounted all 
thefe obftrudlions ; he brought his foaling ladders 
to bear againft it; and he pulhed on the affiiult with 
fo much vigor, and in fo many different parts at 
once, that he foon made himfdf mailer of it. Laflon »nJ takes it » 
and Stratum, two other cities in that neighbour- 
hood, the Eleans had alfo furprifed; but, terrified 
at the fate of Pfophis , they immediately abandoned 
them. 

Elis, one of the fineft regions of Greece in point ravages Eii», 
of cultivation, and rich in every fpecies of rural 
wealth, was now open to Philip. Through this 
country he fpread devaluation ; purfuing the Eleans 
even to their mountains, and carrying off cattle and 
other plunder to an immenfe amount. He next 
entered Tryphalia , a dillridt of Peloponnefus to the 
fouthward of Elis, which had fome towns capable 
of defence , garrifoned by the Eleans and Aetolians ; " lloc, ‘ 
but in fix days he reduced them all. reyp»»i«» 

The reduction of thefe places brought about alfo md f«:s the 
that of Phialea, on the Melfenian borders. Phiaiea 
bad for fome years been under the domination of Aetolien joke: 
the Aetolians; who, as we have already obferved, 
oil ail occafions infefted from thence the MclTciiian 
territories, controlling the council* of that people, 

VuL. II. C 
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book and permitting them to have neither friend nor foe, 
v * but in common with themfelves : but now, deriving 

Setfl. i. courage from the fuccefs of Philip’s arms, and the 
report of his advancing to their affillance, the 
inhabitants rofe upon the Aetolians, and forced 
them to evacuate their city. This event had import- 
. ant confequences; the MefiTenian (fates recovered 
their independence, and, no longer intimidated 
by their Aetolian oppreffors, declared immediately 
on the fide of Maccdon. 

the temperate The capacity and vigor fliown by Philip in the 
courfe of this expedition, which he had completed 
in the fhort fpace of a few weeks, during the fcverity 
of the wintcr-feafon , received an additional luflre 
from the temperate uTe he made of his victories. 
He granted peace to all who fued for it. Of the 
places which he had reduced , he retained few in 
his own poffeffion. In fomc , content with having 
expelled the Aetolian garrifons, he re-eftablifhed 
the former inhabitants, and reftored to them their 
ancient polity. Other cities he bellowed on his 
Pelopcnnefian confederates: the Achaean Rates, in 
particular, he had gratified with Pfophis, the molt 
important flrong-hold in this part of Greece; and 
which to them was an acquifition of great import- 
ance, as it ffrengthened their frontier towards 
that quarter. His whole conduct, indeed, feemed to 
proceed on the fame generous plan which Antigonus 
had formerly adopted. The friend of liberty, and 
the enemy of oppreflion , his martial exploits carried 
with them no appearance of felfifli ambition; but 
feemed only to have in view the advantage of his 
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allies, and the defence of Peloponnefus againR the book 
encroachments of Aetolian ufurpation. V. 

But amidR all thefe fair appearances, a Rrange Sect. f. 
alteration ” began to difcover itfelf in the character 
of Philip , who had now retired to Argos, and there 
kept his court. Some time before the death of 
Antigonus, that excellent prince, fenlible of his 
declining health , and apprehenftve of the confe- 
quences which the intrigues of fadtion might occafipn 
under a minority, had appointed the different per- 
fons to whom the principal adminiliration of affairs 
was, upon his demife, to be intruded. At the head charter of 
of the council of regency he had placed Apelles , 
whom he alfo appointed tutor to the young kinj^; 
a man verfed in affairs of Rate, and fuppofed to be 
• of Uriel integrity; but all was artful fallacy and 
deception. Under a plaufiblc outfide, he concealed 
the greatcR duplicity of heart, the imperioufnefs 
of a tyrant, and an infatiable luR of power. Leontius, 
with the tide of captain of the cuiralliers, Antigonus 
had named to the command of the army; IVlcgaleas 
was appointed fecretary 6f Rate ; Taurion to be 
king’s lieutenant in Peloponnefus ; and Alexander 
to be captain of the life-guard. Thefe difpofitions 
had been implicitly acquiefced in by Philip: and 
Apelles was at this time prime miniRer, and the 
royal favorite. Of the other chief-officers of the 
crown, Megaleas and Leontius were the creatures 
of the miniRer, and paid an implicit obedience 
to his inRrudtions. Apelles, who in JYlacedon their rti<t. 


Poljb. L. iv. c. 7 6 . 82. & fee. 
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•nd duplicity 


they »re op- 
pofed by 
Aratus , 


whom they 
endeavour to 
fupp'ant : 


aded \yitbout control, was foon difgufted at the 
rigid firmnefs and unpliable character of the repub. 
lican Greeks; who frequently prefumed to difpute 
his orders, and to talk of laws and privileges, which 
; they would not fuffer to be infringed. He therefore 
refolved to humble them : and , fo early as the late 
expedition into Elis, he had given diredions to the 
feveral Macedonian officers, to take every oppor- 
tunity of treating them with contempt and injuflice, 
particularly in the divifion of the plunder, and in 
the dtflribution of quarters; with Uriel injundions, 
ffiould they prefume to complain , to charge them 
with mutiny’, and to puniffi them accordingly. The 
Macedonians , Polybius obferves 11 , had, by a 
fimilar policy , eflablifbed their dominion over the 
nations of Thclfaly, who had now only the ffiadow* 
of liberty remaining ; and Apelles expeded, that 
he fhould with as little difficulty etfed the fame in 
Peloponnefus. But the Achaeans were not fo cafily 
to be fubdued. They applied diredly to Aratus, 
who, with a becoming fpirit, remonftrntcd to Philip 
againft the condtid of his nriniflers. Philip faw that 
matters were not yet ripe for the execution of the 
intended projed: he therefore temporized; and, 
affeding to throw the blame on his fervants , 
commanded them to defifl from giving offence to 
his Achaean allies. 

Some other method of accomplifhing their defigns 
was now to be employed. Aratus, at this time, had 
the lead in the Achaean councils, and the perfen 
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who was fupported by his recommendation, was 
always fare tofucceedto the appointment of General 
ofAchaia. That it might not, therefore, be in his 
power again to obftrud the views of Maccdon 
Apelles laid his plan to withdraw from this flatefman 
the confidence of the Achaeans , by throwing the 
adminiflration of affairs into other hands; and he 
accordingly fad viTed Philip to attach himfelfto the 
party in oppofition to Aratus Philip entered 
readily into the views of his miniffer, and immedi- 
ately fet out for Achaia, in order, by his prefence, 
to influence, ifpoflible, the approaching eledion of 
General. The mod eminent and the worthieft of 
the Achaeans were all the friends of Aratus; but to 
be the friend of Aratus was now a crime. Philip 
fupported , therefore , the election of Epcratus, whofe 
only merit was his enmity to this great man ; yet, 
without abilities, and without perfonal weight, 
Eperatus , by dint of the intrigues, the threatenings, 

* and the bribes, which Philip and his miniflers 
employed, defeated the united oppofition of Aratus 
and every honed Achaean. He was eleded. To 
counterbalance, however, this unpopular meafure, 
and to flrengthen himfeif in the affedions of the 
Achaean people, Philip laid fiege to Teichos ,! , the 
fortrefs of which the Aetolians had poffefl'ed them- 
fclves the preceding year, took it, and refiored it 
to the Achaeans of Dynae, to whom it belonged; 
and, having made an inroad into Elis, heprefented 

*’ Polyb. L. iv. c. 2j. Plutarch in Arato. 

” Polyb. L. iv. e. 8+. 
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•re di r jp. 
pointed: 


invent an 

accufation 

•gamft him : 


theDymeans, and the cities in that neighbourhood , 
with all the plunder he had carried off. 

Philip was now , in his own imagination, matter 
ofAchaia; the adminiflration was devoted to him; 
and the wealth and vigor of that republic, he fancied 
abfolutely at his difpofal ; but he foon found what 
an empty phantom he had been purfuing. The fcafoii' 
for adior, approached; provifions were neceffary 
for the fubfiftcnce of the army, and funds were 
wanted for their pay. T he new general was applied 
to upon this occafion ; but no magazines had been 
provided ; and the treafury was exhaulted; Eneratus 
had neither credit nor invention for immediate 
refource; and the king had tofufferthe mortification 
of courting the intereft of Aratus , in order to obtain 
fupplies of money and ftores; to apologize for the 
affront he had caff upon him ; and to confefs himfelf 
indebted to him , even for the means of carrying 
on the war. 

Apelles, however, ftill perfiflcd. Nothing lefs 
than the deftrndion of Aratus was now his objed. 
He accufed him of holding a treafonable.correfpond- 
cnce with the enemy. Philip had fent overtures of 
peace , wi'h large offers of protedion , to the Eleans , 
on condition of their renouncing the friendfliip of 
Aetolia: and the Eleans had rejeded the propofal. 
Apelles’* pretended to have proof, that the obflinacy 
of the Elean people was owing to fecret mfbudions 
they had received from Aratus; and with this he 
had the infolence, in the prefence of the king, to 


’* Polyb. ubi fup. 
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charge both A ratus and his fon ; in the mofl. folemn book 
manner averring the truth of what he had allcdged v - 
againfl them. But this charge failed alfo of its effect. Scd. i. 
Aratus found means fully to prove his innocence; 
and Philip, from this time, either affiamcd of the but are de- 
mean practices he had been induced to countenance, 
or more probably, convinced that he could not 
adt with vigor without Aratus, affedted to place 
much confidence in that Achaean ftatefman, and to 
give lefs attention to the fuggeftions of his enemies. 

But, whatever might be the diffimulation of refoiee to 
, Philip, Apelles was tranfported with indignation ”ITru«u.!Tof 
at this appearance of favour to the roan he hated. Anhui, 

He had formed a plan for the fubjeclion of Greece ; ,h "" sh 

, r r • J c . . expenfe of 

and, in return for io important a lervice , had lhtfirmafter# 
promifed himfelf whatever the gratitude of his matter 
bad to beftow; but now, amidtt thefe vifions of 
greatnefs, he faw himfelf fupplanted by the man, 
whom he had marked out for dettrudion. Urged 
then by ambition, difappointment , jealoufy , and 
revenge, he conceived a defign far more atrocious 
than any he had yet imagined. In conjundlion with 
IVlegaleas and Leontius, a formal confpiracy 11 was 
entered into for defeating the views of the king in 
whatever he fhould undertake ; of expofing his 
troops to diflrefs and difeomfiture, and of encom- 
pafling him with fuch infuperable. difficulties , as 
might either compel him to abandon a war, which 
bis minifters were not allowed to guide, or to meet 
bis ruin in the profecution of it. Apelles was Hill 

*' See Fo'yb- L. v. c. 2 & feq. 
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at tbe bead of adminiftration, and bad powerful 
influence over the fcveral departments of govern- 
ment throughout the kingdom of [Ylacedon. The 
more effectually to execute what he and his accom- 
plices had projected, it was agreed, that under 
the pretence of public fervice, the firft fhould 
remove to Chalcis in Euboea, where he might find 
opportunities of intercepting all remittances from 
Philip’s hereditary dominions Meanwhile, it was 
to be the province of Megaleas and Leontius to 
throw obftacles in the way of every expedition 
that promifed advantage to their fovereign and his 
Achaean confederates; to iniflead the king into 
ruinous meafures; and even , if found neceflary, to 
fpread difaffedtion and mutiny in the army , in order 
to render its operations feeble and ineffectual. 

Philip foon felt the fatal effedts of this treafonable 
combination. Difappointed of the cuftomary flip- 
plies, he was reduced to great diflrefs. To whatever 
xneafure Aratus recommended, the king’s officers 
urged numberlefs objections; and in their turn, 
rather to diffract than to promote the public opera- 
tions, propofed attempts generally ufelefs and often 
impracticable. Aratus at length prevailed on' the 
king to attack the Aetolians in their maritime fet- 
tlemcnts, as the only method of annoying them 
effectually; and he propofed to begin by a defeent 
on Cephallenia, an ifland in the Ionian fca, near 
the coaft of Peloponncfus ; the great refort of the 
Aetolian pirates, from whence they continually m- 
fefled the neighbouring coafts of Achaia, Acarnania, 
pnd Epire. This attempt, however, was attended 
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with real difficulties. Ships were to be procured, book 
and mariners to be trained ; the Macedonians not V- 
being converfant in naval affairs. The enemy at the Sedt. r. 
fame time had many veffels in adual fervice; and 
there was not a creek or a current in thofe feas 
with which they were not well acquainted. Aratus 
neverthelefs perfevered, and Philip foon faw himfelf 
in a condition to appear before Palaea, one of the t« baffled by 
chief cities of the ifland; which he certainly mud hl * ral “ nt,,: 
have taken , had he not been prevented by Leontius. 

A practicable breach had been made, and the alfault 
ordered; but that traitor, who dill kept the com- 
mand , contrived to have the party , that mounted 
the breach , rcpulfcd ; when Philip , feeing his troops 
difpirited at this check, and uncertain upon whom 
to fix the charge of treachery, in vexation railed 
the fiege ”. 

The Macedonian miniflry thought thev had now by 
carried their point. But they deceived themfelves. 

in ,• i • i- Actolia , 

Aratus, notwithstanding this chfgrnce, befought 
the king not to abandon the expedition , but to 
endeavour to make an impreffion upon Aetolia 
itfelf, where he might have an opportunity of 
revenging the wrongs of Greece, and of effentially 
cfiflrelfing the common enemy. Philip felt himfelf 
flrongly inclined to follow this advice. He could 
not but remember the lacking of Dium by the 
Aetolians; the barbarity and rapine which had mar- 
ked their incurfions into Epire ; and the facrilcgious 
ruin of the famous and revered oracle of Dodona, 

“ Polyb. L. v. c. 4. 
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which they had fpoiled of its treafures, and levelled 
with the ground ,7 . 

To cover this defign , however, from the enemy , 
the fleet had inftrudions not to touch at any part 
of the Aetolian coaft but to fliape their courfe 
toLeucas, the famed promontory ’’ of Acarnania, 
acrofs which had been cut a canal, which opened 
into the Ambracaian gulph. Through this canal the 
fleet was to make its way , and , proceeding up 
the gulph , was to land the forces on the upper 
part of the Acarnanian coaft, within a few hours 
march of the Aetolian coniines. Leontius, who now 
faw clearly into Aratus’s plan , tembled for the iflue. 
The Aetolians could fcarcely efcape deftrudion. 
They had, lie knew, but a fmall part of their for- 
ces at home, Doryraachus, the Aetolian general, 
having marched with a confiderable body to invade 
Theffaly, with the view of forcing Philip to fly to 
the defence of his own dominions. The Aetolians, 
at the fame time, had received no intimation of 
the intended invafion, and on that fide cfpecially 
were unfufpicious of any hoftile attempt. He en- 
deavoured, however, to baffle Aratus , if poflible. 
Under various pretences, he endeavoured to gain 
time. He talked of encamping; of halting but for 
a few hours ; of not exhaufting the troops , fatigued 
already by conftant fervice. But all his reprefentations 

* T See Polyb. L. iv. c. 67. 

*' Polyb. L v. c. & feq. 

See Air. AdJifon's decant account of the virtues 
sferibed to this promontoiy by the pagan wo.ld. Sped. 
N° *23. 227. 233. 
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ferved only to increafe the ardor of Aratus , who book 
entreated Philip not to liften to any propofal v - 
of delay, but to pulh on, day and night, fuccefs Sett. «. 
depending entirely on the rapidity of their march. 

1 he fecond day from their landing they entered 
Thermum, one of the mod remarkable citadels of 
Aetolia , if not of Greece , for fituationand opulence. 

It was feated on the brow of a craggy mountain, 
cncompafTed on every fide by a rocky and hilly 
country, and though without wall or defence, but 
what nature had formed around it , feemed to defy 
every hoflile approach ; the only road , that led to 
it, being a narrow rugged path, of deep afeent, 
fkirted either by thick woods, or deep lakes, by 
yawning precipices, or tremendous rocks. This 
remarkable drong-hold, the bolded foe had never 
dared to attempt : and here was depofited the 
chief wealth of Aetolia; their (lores; their arms; 
their treafure; all that was elegant or curious in 
workmanfiiip of which Greece could boafl, paint, 
ings and (latues, fplendid porticoes and fumptuous 
temples , adorning a city where the Aetolian 
eflates held their conventions, and their annual 
fairs; where they celebrated their national feads 
and facrifices; and where was fent every thing in 
Aetolia of value and magnificence, for the double 
purpofe of oflentation and fecurity. 

Philip had now the fairefl opportunity of fatiating He ftrpri&i 
bis revenge; which Polybius himfelf ”, the pro- 
felled enemy of the Aetolians, acknowledges he mins:' 

*• f. V. c. 9. 
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hook indulged to an excels altogether unjuftifiable. Not- 
v. content with having abandoned the place to pillage, 
Sect. i. he afterwards laid it in ruins. Of more than two 
thoufand flatues, fuc’n only were fpared as appeared 
to have been dedicated to the gods; the reft being 
either broken in pieces or defaced ; the temples were 
rifled, and the facrcd ornaments, which the piety 
of ages had dedicated, were defaced or torn down; 
and when the foldicrs had feleded from the booty 
all the precious things, which they thought they 
fhould be able to carry off, they collected the reft 
into a heap, and fet them on fire; whereby fifty 
thoufand fuits of armour befides an immenfe 
quantity of" rich fluffs, were confumcd. The fame 
fuccefs which attended Philip in his march to 
Thermum, he alfo met with in his return, h.lving 
had the precaution to fecure by ftrong guards all 
the important paffes on the way. Some flying par- 
ties hung indeed upon his rear, and followed him 
to the place of embarkation •, but they were not 
able to make any fenfiblc impreflion: and, by the 
time Dorymachus , who upon the firll advice 
liaftened homeward , had reached Aetolia , the 
IVIaeedonians had retired. 

rfforns into Philip refolved to follw his blow, before the 
I’ri.iponn.rut enern y had recovered from the confternation which 
lacoma. this bold enterprife had fpread among them. Having 
, embarked his troops, and committed fome flight 
ravages along that part of the Actolian coaft which 
lay on the Ionian fea , he entered again the Corinthian 
gulph, landed at Lechaeum , and marched into. 
Laconia; Lycurgus the Spartan king having, during 
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llie late fiegc ofPalaea, committed de vacation in 
the MelTenian territories , for which Philip now 
meant to make rcprif.ils. The Spartans had juft heard 
of the lacking of Thermum, and were preparing 
to fend fuccours to their Aetolian confederates , 
when they difcovered the Macedonian army within 
a fliort didance of Sparta. The fndden appearance 
of the enemy, the report of their operations, and 
the amazing expedition they had ufed , left the 
Spartans without the power of defence. They kept 
within the city, whiid the Macedonians, uncon- 
trolled, extended their depredations to the utmolt 
verge of Laconia on the fea of Crete; laying wade 
with fire and fword the faired parts of the country » 
and dedroying, wherever they moved, every trace 
of cultivation. On their return , the Spartans pre- 
pared to intercept them , hut here again they failed , 
their troops were put to flight , and the Macedonians 
carried off a prodigious booty. 

W hat rendeis thefe fpirited operations more honor- 
able to Philip’s military character, is the difficult 
fituation in which he found himfelf at the time they 
were executed ; befet with obflrudions, which his 
treacherous minidry were incelfantly rajfing to his 
meafures; deeply didrefled in mind from’ the difeo- 
veries he had already made ; and dill more perplexed 
from the grounds he had to fufped that much more 
was yet to be difcovered. A more minute detail 
of thefe dark treafons will not be improper in this 
place. Though matters of a private nature, they 
are clofely connected with the tranfadioos y/e 
record. 
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We hiyye mentioned the difloyal machinations of 
Apelles, and the miniflers in combination with him, 
to embarrafsand defeat their royal mailer in what- 
ever he fiiould undertake, rather than fuller Aratus 
to guide his councils. The attempt on Thermum, 
and the fuccefs that attended it, had inflamed their 
refentment higher than ever. Megaleas and Leontius, 
who accompanied the king in that expedition, had 
employed every artifice to difappoint him, but, as 
we have feen, they had been baffled. The fullen 
gloom " that faton their countenances , in the mid II 
of the general joy upon th e fafe return of the army to 
the place of embarkation, plainly demonftrated their 
treacherous willies , and flruck theobfervation of the 
king in fo forcible a manner, that, from this appear- 
ance, combined with other circumflanccs , he was 
{lengthened in his fufpicions, thatvillany and trea- 
fon had taken root among them ; and the condud of 
IVlegaleas foon afforded proofs of what he fufpeded. 
Determined at any rate to dcflroy Aratus, he con- 
trived , under color of an affray , to infligate ruffians 
to attempt his life; and he had probably effededhis 
purpofe, had not the intervention of Philip himfelf, 
whom the uproar had called forth, compelled the 
aflailants to defifl. When fummoned on this account 
before the king, Megaleas had even the infolence 
to avow his intentions, and his unchanged rcfolution 
of executing them: and Philip, who in the art of 
temporizing was exceeded by none, contented 
himfelf at prefent with putting him under arrtfl, 
and impofing on him a fine of twenty talents; for 
11 Sec Polyb. L. v. 14, j;. 
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which Leontius binding himfelf as fecurity , the book 
arrcft was foon after removed. v. 

The Laconian expedition now cngrofling all the Seel, u 
king’s thoughts, the matter refled here for the pre- 
fent. But upon the return of the army from Laconia a „d counter, 
to the Corinthian iflhmus, Leontius ” , uneafy at 34 '** 11 '” 1 
the fufpeCted fituation of Megaleas ; in whofc con. 
demnation he was confcious he mufl be finally 
involved, formed a fcheme to intimidate the king 
from proceeding farther, rfi this inquiry, under pre- 
tence that there were dangerous difeontents in the 
army, on account of what had been already done; 
and , his interefl among the foldiery being powerful, 
he even excited an infurre&ion. This, however, 
availed him little. Philip, with great vigor and 
addrefs, fupprelfed the mutiny upon it’s full break- 
ing out; but appeared to take no pains to be informed 
by whom it had been fomented. This unexpected 
indifference flruck Leontius and his affociate with 
new terror: they began to dread that the king knew 
more of their proceedings than they had fufpeCted; 
and that his aff'eCted calmnefs was grounded on 
temporizing diflimulation. Under the imprefiion of 
this fear, they difpatched meflengers to ApeJIes, to 
haften his appearance at court, in order that his 
influence might reftore their drooping caufe. He 
appeared accordingly; but the king, who had been 
already apprized of his criminal connexions, received 
him with a coolnefsfo flriking, that Megaleas, who 
row faw that he had no protection to expeCt, fled : 

31 Polyb. L. v. c. 26. & feq. 
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leaving Leontius, his fecurity, to be rcfponfible 
for his fine; which accordingly Philip immediately 
demanded. 

The guilt of great miniflers is feldom more than 
fufpeded during their da}' of lavor ; it is their difgrace 
which completes the difcovery. r I he fulled evidence 
now poured in from every quarter. It appeared , 
that Apelles had polROTed himfelf of an authority not 
inferior to that ol the king; and that he had ufed it 
to the mod treafonaable of purpofes; that he had 
ufurped an abfolute dominion over the royal reve-, 
nues, and, with a delign to ruin the king’s affairs, 
had diverted them from the public fervice; that he 
had, in his own name, and by his foie authority, 
iffued orders of the fird importance, and received 
and anfwered all difpatches , without even confult- 
ing his mader; that every department throughout 
Macedon was filled with his creatures , who looked 
up to no fovereign but him, and were prepared 
to execute whatever he fliould command : — that 
Leontius, in like manner, had eftablifhed fuch an 
intered among the military, as to be able to command 
them as he pleafed ; and that the difcomfiturefat 
I’alaea, and the repeated difappointments which 
had of late cramped the king’s operations , had all 
originated in him: — Alegaleas had entertained a 
treafonable correfpondence with the enemy , and , 
by letter under his own hand , had encouraged the 
Aetolians to profecute the war, alluring them of the 
low date of the king's finances, and throwing out 
againd him many illiberal reflexions. Such daring 
treafons againd his honor, his crown, and his life, 

fully 
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fully juftified the utmoft rigor on the part of Philip, n o o K 
Apelles and his fon were feizcd and executed Leon- V 
tins had been imprifoned"upon Megaleas’s flight. Sett. I. 
and the army had interceded in his behalf; but anl1 p “ m . h *‘ 
Philip, not intimidated, ordered him alfo to be.heutmoft 
immediately put to death. Whilft Megaleas , who r«*«ritj. 
had fled to Thebes , hearing that the king was in 
purfuit of him, endeavoured to expiate his crime* 
by putting a voluntary period to his life. 
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BOOK V. 

SECTION II. 

CONTENTS. 

Philip treats Aratus with dijpmulation — forms a 
connexion with Demetrius of Pharos. — The hijlory 
and charailcr of Demetrius — he prevails on Philip 
to aim at the fubjeflion of all Greece ; and to join 
Hannibal againfl the Romans — Philip finds his 
Jchemes oppofed by Aratus — has him taken off by 
poifon — and behaves to his [on in a manner pill more 
cruel and flagitious — prepares a conflderable force 
to ail againfl the Romans — his puftllanimily — 
defeat — and flight. — The Romans flir up the 
Aetolians againfl him — the fatal confequences of this 
meafure to Greece. — Philip makes peace with the 
Aetolians — and with Rome — with what view — 
confpires with Antiochus to deprive the infant king of 
Egypt of his paternal kingdom — bej. leges Abydos — 
is reproved and threatened by an ambaffador from 
Rome — his haughty anfwer — dreadful ruin of 
Abydos. , 

nr ' ... 

HE removal of the. Macedonian minifters pro- 
mifed conflderable advantages to Aratus. They had 
been avowedly his enemies; his dcftrudlion was one 
principal article of their original plan; and he had 
taken, therefore, an vdliv'e part againft them during 
the late inquiry. To his fagacity and zeal i’hilip 
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owed mod of the material difcoveries he had made; book 
and the king feemed to acknowledge his fervices, by v * 
the unbounded confidence he now repofed in him; Sed. 2. 
living with him as his friend , and paying uncommon 
attention to his counfels. - tern 

This fair appearance of trudand royal favor was, Philip ans 
neverthelcfs, all fallacy and artifice. It. foon appeared, d ‘ Mi,,ul| r 
that Philip (fill entertained the fame infidious defigns k"”’ 
againd the liberties of his Peloponnefian confede- 
rates, in which Apelles bad led the way; and, 
however highly lie might affed to prize Aratus, it 
became evident, that he confidered him merely as 
the indrument of his ambition, to be employed 
whild ferviceable; and, when he ceafed to anfwer 
his views, to be removed as dangerous, or cad 
afide as ufelefs. 

In fad, the crime of the late minidry, in the eyes entertains , 
of Philip, was not, that they had endeavoured to w'th'/cnciaa 
leffcn the importance of Aratus in the Peloponnefian libtrties. 
dates, or to reduce thofe Greek republics under 
fubjpdion to IYlacedon. So far they had aded in 
concurrence with the views of their royal mader. 

Their crime was, that they had not differed Aratus 
to take the lead, when it became necefiary to the 
intereds of Philip; and that, indead of acquiefcing 
in that fubordination which the compleclion of the 
times rendered expedient, they had rafhly adopted 
pernicious counfels; and, in their attempt to over- 
throw this Achaean chief, endeavoured to involve 
their fovereign with him in one common ruin. 

The war ftill continued, though ics operations Philip chmjw 
were now for the mod part languid and unintered- 
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ing; the feveral ftates being rather employed in 
adding to the (Irength of their own frontiers , than 
in annoying thofc of the enemy. Twice had a nego- 
tiation for peace been fet on foot, under the media- 
tion of Rhodes and other maritime powers, but 
without effedl; when on a fudden Philip declared 
his refolution of putting an immediate end to the 
war 1 . This meafure, however - precipitate and 
myfterious it might appear, when the profound 
dillimulation of that prince is confidered , had never- 
tbclefs been formed upon motives , which he had 
long revolved in his mind. It will be neceffary to 
explain what thefe motives were, as they have an 
important influence on the fubfequent fortunes of 
the Grecian people. 

Towards the latter end of the reign of Antigonus, 
the Romans had, for the firft time , palled over into 
Illyricum \ the north-weft boundary of Greece, and 
bordering upon Macedon , to revenge an infult 
offered to their ambafladors by Teuta, queen of a 
diftrict of that country. At the fame time, a prince 
named Demetrius reigned in Pharos an ifland on the 
Illyrian coaft , which , together with a few places on 
the neighbouring continent, formed the whole of 
his poffdlions. Whether from hatred of the Illyrian 
princefs, whole refentment, Polybius ' tells us, he 
i had reafon to dread , or in hopes of (haring her 
fpoils, he had joined the Romans, and at the clofe 
of the war, which ended in the defeat of Teuta , 
had been rewarded with a confiderable addition to 

' Olymp.cxI. 4. Before Christ 212. 

* Polyb. L. ii, c. 11, * Ubi (up. 
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his little principality. But, after their departure, 
emboldened by a report, that the Gauls threatened 
Italy, and that Hannibal alfo was preparing to 
invade it, he renounced the fealty he had promifed 
them, (lengthened himfelf in men and (hips, paffed 
beyond the limits they had preferibed for his con- 
duit, infelled the iflands and coafls around, an€ 
even deftroyed cities , in which the Romans had an 
immediate property *. Of thefe outrages complaint 
having been brought to Rome, the Roman forces 
returned, and expelled him from his dominions. In 
this reverfe of fortune, he had taken refuge at the 
court of Philip. His misfortunes, his military repu- 
tation, his impetuous and enterprifing fpirit, fuited 
to the natural genius of Philip himfelf, gained favor 
with the king, which he cultivated with alfiduity 
and art. He penetrated into his character; addrefTed 
himfelf to his fears, to his vanity, to his ambition. 
“ Such abilities as his,” he told him, “ were meanly 
employed in the petty wars in which he was engaged, 
when fo noble an object as Italy was in view ; that, 
inllead of fighting the battles of one republic of 
Greece againft another, it ought rather to be his 
policy to extend his dominion over them all , and to 
mould thefe no.v disjointed dates into one folid mafs 
of empire; which, beloved as he was by fome of them, 
and dreaded by others, he might effect without 
much difficulty; that, were the Romans once to 
eflablifli themfelves in the neighbourhood of Mace- 
don, it would not belong ere that kingdom would 
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find lierfclf reduced to the fame abjedt fituation to 
which lllyricum was already humbled; that the Car- 
thaginians were then on their march to refeue the 
liberties of mankind from Roman ufurpation, that 
a more favorable opportunity never could offer , as 
his friendfhip, whilft the iffue of the war was yet 
Sfloubtful , would be of value at Carthage; but, 
fhould once the Roman power be fubdued , he mi”ht 
then find enemies , where no w he might have friends 
and allies ” 

The moll frivolous arguments, when our own 
paflions plead on the fame fide, become powerful, 
Philip, inattentive to the dangers he was plunging 
into, faw nothing before him but vidtory, glory, 
and dominion. He enjoined, however, the ftridtefl 
fecrecy to Demetrius , until it was known what 
progrefs Hannibal fhould make. He had faithful 
accounts tranfmitted to him of all his motions. His 
paffage of the Rhone , his march over the Alps, 
his vidtory at the Ticinus , and again at the Trebia, 
had fucceffivcly added to the hopes and exultations 
of Philip; but the tidings of his having overthrown 
and (lain a Roman conful at the lake Thrafimenus, 
and of his being matter of Etruria, proved decifive. 
Philip, without farther delay, rcfolved to put an 
end to the war in Greece, to enter into alliance 
with Hannibal , and to pour all his forces into Italy. 

Ar'atus would have diffuaded him from this 
imprudent projedl; but his reprefentations were 

‘ Polyb. L. v. c. lot. Juft. L. xxix. c. 2 . 

Polyb. de virtutibus & vitiis , f>. 1371. 
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disregarded. The other part of Philip’s plan, “to book 
“ make himfelf abfolute lord of Greece,” he was v 
obliged to manage, however, with greater caution. Sedk. 2 - 
He had already, by intrigue and artful f erv > ccs /J' u n ” 1 ^a i n. hr ’ 
contrived to form a ftrong intereft among the . 
Argives; among the Arcadians; as well as among." 
fome of the Achaean cities ; and thefe , he expe&ed , Philip form« a 
would lead the way to the fubjedtion of all the nr ° n * intereft 
Peloponnefian Hates. To accomplilh this great lheG „ cU „ 
object, it was necelTary to be mailer at the fame n»u»: 
time, of the citadel of Corinth, and of the caftle 
of lthome, two fortreffcs, emphatically called the 
Jetters of Peloponnefus. The firfl was already in 
his power; and the other he hoped foon to polfefs. 
lthome was fituated in the Meflenian territories; hat a defign 
and the diflenfions which then prevailed in that on M,nien,,s 
ftate , feemed greatly to favor his views. The 
people complained of the tyranny and opprefTion 
of the nobles; and the nobles were jealous of the 
unbounded fpirit of liberty which predominated 
among the people. To both parties Philip pre- 
tended to be a friend, and both parties he deceived. 

The nobles he encouraged not to give way; the 
people not to fubmit. His mediation ferved only 
to pour oil upon the flames ; and the contending 
factions had recourfe to violence. The people 
prevailed ; and , after much bloodfltcd , poffefled 
themfelves of lthome : when Philip, under pretence 
of offering Sacrifices for their profperity to Ithomean 
Jupiter , had addrefs to get admiflion into the 
fortrefs. Yet, even in this ftage , he was difap- 
pointed of his object. Demetrius of Pharos , and 
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book Aratus, had both accompanied him, though with 
v - different views. Demetrius, privy to the fraud 
Setfl. 2. meditated by Philip, was inceflant in ureing him 
on to the execution of his purpofc : whilft Aratus, 
. fnfpicious of his defign , was watchful to defeat it. 

*» The inftant , therefore , that Philip’s intention 7 
became apparent, he remonftrated againfl it in the 
mod fpirited manner; reminded him of the honor- 
able part the late Antigonus had aded towards 
wi«P«- the Grecian Hates; anti intreated him to refled, in 
Aniu. bT what a difadvantageous light he muff Hand , fhould 
he, who had been confidered as their protedor, 
become the invader of their common liberties. Shame, 


or more probably the fear of a formidable oppofuion, 
which he faw Aranas was prepared to raife, induced 
him to delift. 

Caiiftt A mm From that time Philip’s real charader began to 

io hr lakm off d ifpla v itfelf. Aratus and his fon, who now per- 
ceived but too evidently the treacherous views of 
their Macedonian ally, withdrew immediately their 
confidence; and this Hep precipitated their deftruc- 
tion. which Philip appears already to have meditated. 
The difappointment of Ithome Hill dwelt upon 
bi' mind ; and he had long felt with indignant pride 
the fuperinr and impradicable virtue of thofe repu- 
1 blican chiefs. Their avowed diffidence of his 
principles and honor, had convinced him that he 
could now no longer conciliate their friendfliip, 
but at the expenfe of the great obied of his ambition , 
the fubjugation of Greece; and he refolved they 


Polyb. Excerpt. L. vii. Plutarch in Arate. 
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fhould live no longer to difturb his purfuits \ book 
T aurion, who commanded under Philip in Pelo- v > 
ponnefus , was the inftrument he employed : he Se< 5 t. *• 
lived in intimacy with Aratus , and foon found an 
opportunity of executing his matter's orders. Poifon 
was the means: to prevent detetflion , the deadly 
preparation was not to deftroy life at once, but 
to undermine it, and wafle it away by flow degrees, 
that the difeafe might have the appearance of a 
natural decay. But Aratus was not fo deceived. 

His friend Cephalon , Plutarch * tells us, vifiting 
him one day, and obferving with concern, that 
he fpit blood , “ fuch , Cephalon ,” replied Aratus, 

0 are the fruits of royal friendlhip.” 

Before this period , in violation of the rights of 
hofpitality, generally held in the higheft reverence 
by the pagan world, Philip had privately feduced 
Polycratia the wife of the younger Aratus, who, comipu ths 
in the confidence of friendlhip, had received him w,reof,h, 

... r . younger 

into his family. The elder Aratus had indeed uraiui, 
fufpetfled rhe intrigue , but in tendernefs to his fon 
liad concealed his fufpicion. Philip now, however, 
gloried in the adion, and not only prevailed on 
the wife to elope, but contrived to have a poifonous am) with a 
draught adminitttrffc to the hufband , which, from "hTjiror 
the quality of the ingredients, or the ftrength of ders the huf- 
bis conftitution , deprived him not immediately of " nlUr * 
life , but difordered hi« underftanding to fuch a 
deplorable degree of imbecility, as led him to the 

* Pnlyb. Excerpt. L. viii. Plutarch in Arato, 

* P ! ut. ub fup. 1 

’* Plutarch, ub fup. Liv. L. xxvii. c. ) 1. 
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commiflion of adions fo abominable and ignomi- 
nious , that his death, in tile flower of his age, 
was confidcred at length as the greatefl blefling 
that could have befallen his family or himfclf. 

When it is remembered, by what ftrong ties 
Philip was bound to Aratus; the many important 
fervices which he had received from him ; the 
regard which he owed to the dying charge of the 
excellent Antigonus; the attachment and almoft 
filial reverence which he affeded towards him ; 
when it is confidcred, too, that the crimes above, 
mentioned were the deeds of a prince, celebrated 
till then for integrity of foul and generofity of 
fentiment, one would almofl queftion the hiflorian's 
teftimony. Polybius*’ 1 accounts for this extraor- 
dinary alteration t upon the fuppofition of his 
having been perverted by the Pharian Demetrius, 
a daring and moft unprincipled flatefman ; whilft 
Plutarch ", is of opinion, that the virtues of which 
Philip had made a (how in the early part of his 
reign were all feigned"; and that, as opportunity 
invited, as his fears diminifhed, and his power 
increafed , he difeovered thofe vicious principles 
which dark policy had taught him hitherto to 

" Polyb. L. v. c. 12. Et de virtut. & vitiis , p. ijyi. 

" In Arato. 

” It is evident, from Polybius’s own account, that, 
antecedently to any influence which Demetrius of Pharos 
could have bad on him , he had been privy to all the 
machinations of Apelles and his fellows , and only then 
difavowed them, when he found, they were not likely 
to fucceed. 
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conceal. If fo , fuch deep difllmulation , fuch book 

finifhed and unrelenting profligacy of mind, at fo v » 

early a feafon of life , is hardly to be paralleled in Sedl. 2. 

hiftory; for at this period his twenty-fourth year 

was not yet completed ; and Plutarch’s honeft and of tt>« 

indignation, at the review of fuch a charadfer, 

led him to pronounce , that the many and feverc afterward*. 

misfortunes, which befel him in the fucceeding 

part of his reign , were judgments of heaven for 

his atrocious crimes: “The vengeance,” fays he, 

“ of Jupiter, the patron of hofpitality and of friend- 
“ fhip , vifiting him for the breach of both, and 
“ purfuing him through life.” 

Amidft the abhorrence, however, which the srataa Himreif 
guilt of Philip naturally excites , it may be of ufe 10 b1 "”' f ®' 

, . ,* , J , n i r i callir* in tba 

to oblerve, that to Aratuss own miltaken counlels, M acel ionia» 
the calamities that overwhelmed him were in a great p«wrr. 
meafure to be imputed. Jealous firfl of Cleomenes, 
and afterwards of the Actolians , he had called in 
that very Macedonian power, which in the end 
deftroyed him ; and in his laft hours he had the 
mortification to refledf, that his country, his family 
and himfelf , were the vidfims of an ill-dired\ed am- 
bition , which fought too eagerly the aggrandize- 
ment of Achaia at the expenfe of the reft of Greece. 

Yet, with fome blemifhes , Aratus was certainly 
one of the greateft men of antiquity. An able 
ftatefman , and a firm patriot , by bis genius, 
vigor, and perfeverance , he gave to his republic 
that form and fplendor which raifed it to the firft 
rank among the ftates of Greece; and, had he 
been lefs jealous of Sparta and of Aetolia, hiftory 
perhaps had not left ns a more finiflicd charadler. 
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Philip, in the mean time, had ferioufly refolved 
to pals into Italy, and to co-operate with Hannibal 
in humbling the Roman power. With this view, 
he had fent ambalTadors to the Carthaginian general ; 
but they had been intercepted form alter their 
landing on the Italian coali. Pretending, however, 
that their errand was to Rome , they in a little 
time obtained their releafe , and made their way 
to Hannibal, with whom they concluded a treaty; 
but on their return , being taken at fea by a Roman 
fquadron , they were fent with all their papers to 
Rome. This intelligence , however , did not dif. 
courage Philip. Another embalfy was immediately 
difpatched, and a fecond ratification of the treaty 
was obtained. If we are to believe Livy ", Philip 
engaged “to furnilh a fleet of two hundred (hips, 
“ to be employed in fpreading devaflation along 
“ the Italian coafts ; and alfo to nflift Hannibal 

with a confiderable body of land-forces:” in 
return for which, when Rome and Italy fhould 
be finally reduced, the foie polfeflion of which the 
Carthaginians were to retain, Hannibal was to pafs 
into kpire at the head of a Carthaginian army, to 
carry on the war there in any manner Philip fhould 
defire ; and , having made a conqutft of the whole 
country , to yield up to him thofe parts of it , and 
thofe iflands, that lay convenient for IMacedon". 

" See Lir. L. xxiii. c. t;. 

11 The treaty, w hich we find in Polybius ( Excc r pt. L. vii. 
«. a.) is of a different tenor , and feems to be conceived in 
jnore model! terms. It contains only genera! Imputations of 
puitual amity and aid between Cartilage and Macetion , and 
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It is not the bufinefs of the prefcnt work , to enter book 
into a detail of the wars which Philip had to fuftain V. 
againtl the Romans. They belong to another Seel. 2. 
hiftory. It will be fuflicient to take a fummary view 
of the principal events, as far as they ailed the 
fortunes of Greece. 

Philip’s firft exploits difeovered little of that tn,,r * ,ht 
fpirit, which his bold ftipulations with Hannibal 
feemed to promife. He had equipped a confiderable d«nbiea«i; 
fleet, and 1 , faring fail from Macedon, coafled 
along tire caflcrn fliore of Peloponnefus, doubled 
the cape of Pi’alea, entered the Ionian gulph , and 
advanced as high as the mouth of the Aous , on 
which flood the city of Apollonia; when, receiving , * 
advice that the Roman fleet, Which lay off Sicily, 
had weighed anchor to give him battle, feized with 
a panic, he immediately haflened back to Cephal. 
lenia, hauled his veffcls on fliore, croiTed over 
into Peloponnefus, as if called away by fome urgent 
bufinefs, and made his cfcape into Macedon 

His next attempt ended in a manner equally dif- fleer* down to 
graceful. He had ftirprifed Oricum. on the coafl °f 
Epire, an unwalled and defencelefs fea-port, con- Oricum , an-l 

lavs Ciege r* 

that the ont fhoti'd have the fame friends and enemies as the 
atber , except where otherwife bound by antecedent treaties ; 
wich a particular claufe, by which the Carthaginians obliged 
themf.lves , in cafe of a peace with the Romans , to infift 
prev;oufly on their evacuating Corcyra, Pharos, and all the 
iflands which they held along thecoaflsof Illydcumand Epire, 
and on their reiloring ro liberty all tbofe of the family (gtxtuv;) 
of the Pharian Demetrius , whom they had prisoners. 

“ Polyb. L. v. c. i to. 
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fiderable only on account of it’s fituation, a? from 
thence there was a fbort courfe to Italy. Marcus 
Valerius Laevinus , the Roman commander at 
Brundufium, who knew Philip's connexions with 
Hannibal , and had inftruclions from Rome to 
obferve him , upon the fir ft information of his having 
poffefTed himfelf of this port , haftened to diflodge 
him. Philip had in the mean while marched to 
Apollonia, fituatcdata fliort diftance from Oricum, 
and laid fiege to it. Into this place, before Philip 
had the lealt idea of his approach, Laevinus con- 
trived to introduce a chofcn body of Romans; 
who, together with the garrifon, having Tallied 
out in the night, broke into Philip’s camp, and 
with much flaughter routed the whole Macedonian 
army, the king himfelf, half-naked, efcaping with 
difficulty. He made towards his fleet, which lay 
off Apollonia, on the Aotis, with an intention of 
pufhing to fea; but, Laevinus having blocked up 
the mouth of the river, Philip, after running his 
veffels aground , or fetting them on fire, was obliged 
to fleal homeward acrofs the mountains 

The embarraffed fituation, however, of the 
Romans did not permit them to attend to this 
Macedonian war. The flower of their nation had 
lately fallen at Cannae. Poffhumus with his whole 
army had been cut off by the Gauls. Campania had 
revolted. The faith of Calabria was doubtful. And, 
exclufrve of the variety of armaments, which thefe 
complicated dangers rendered neceffary, they had 
wars to fuflain in Spain, in Sicily, and in Sardinia. 

” Liv. L. xxiv. c. 40. 
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It was therefore determined to endeavour , if c o 0 K 
poflible, to raife enemies againft Philip in Greece, V. 
that he might be employed at home in defending his Sctft. *• 
own dominions. Valerius Laevinus applied accor- R ™ la ”» 
irgly to the Aetolians, of alUhe Greeks the moft a«oiu..« 
likely to liften to fuch an overture. He found in j s ainft l bih > 
them the very temper of mind he wifhed. Naturally 
warlike, they entertained a violent refentment of 
what they had fuffered from Macedon in thecourfe 
•o^the laft war , and they looked impatiently for 
opportunities of revenge. Thefe favorable difpofi- 
tions Laevinus took care to cultivate by the moft 
lavifh promifes on the part of Rome : “ they were,” 
he told them, “ the firft nation beyond fea , with 
“ whom Rome had deigned to make alliance, and 
a they might therefore be aftured of holding a more 
“ diftinguiflied place in her friendship than any 
“ other people " : Philip had been hitherto a troublc- 
“ fome and a faithlefs neighbour; he fliould hcnce- 
“ forth be difabled from injuring them : and Acar- 
M nania , which they had formerly pofTefTed, fhould 

* “ Ac’olos eo in majore futures hnnore , ” fays Livy 
(L xxvi. c 24)“ qtroj gentium tranfmarinarum in amiciciam 
“ primi veniifint.” This, however, is not tru*. It appears 
from Polybius (L. iii c. 22. 24. & sO that fa early as the 
confulihtp of Junius Brutus and Marcus Horatiur, immediately 
ifter the expu.fun of the kings, the Homans had made a 
treaty of amity with the Carthaginians ; ard that this amity 
wa? foleir.n y renewed on two fablequent r cealions. And that 
fuch a treaty fublifted between Home and Carthfge , and had 
been thrice ratified Livy himfelf (L. ix. c. 45") acknowledges. 

The language of negotiation had, it (eenv, it's tricks and 
fubterfuges in ancient days a Well as in modern. _ 
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book « be reftored to them.” The Aetolians believed 
v ’ thefe flattering declarations, and they haftencd to 
Sed. 2. conclude a treaty with the Roman ambaflador , of 
which the principal articles were, “ that the-Aetolians 
“ Ihould wage immediate war againft; Philip by land, 
“ which the Romans were to fupport by a fleet of 
“ twenty galleys ; that' whatever conquefts might 
“ be made from the confines of Aetolia to Corcyra , 
“ the cities, buildings, and territory, fhould belong 
“ to the Aetolians; the other plunderof every kin«i ' 
“ to the Romans; and that the Romans fliould 
“ endeavour to put the Aetolians in poffdlion of 
“ Acarnania.” The Aetolians made it their requeft, 
that in this treaty of alliance the fcleansand Spartans, 
together with Attalus king of Pergamus, with 
Plcuratus and Scerdiletusprinces of Illyricum, fliould, 
if agreeable to them, be alfo included. Nothing 
could confpire better with Lacvinus’s views. The 
more enemies Philip had to contend with, the lefs he 
was to be feared. Laevinus, on the conclufion of 
this treaty , immediately employed his arms in 
reducing Zacynthus, a fmall ifland on the Peiopon. 
nefian coafl, with Oeniadae and Naxus, two cities 
firuate in that part of Acarnania bordering on Aetolia; 
which, as an earneftof what they might exped from 
thegenerofity of Rome , he inflantly gave up to the 
Aetolians; and, having thus lighted up the torch of 
war in Greece ”, he retired to Corcyra 

From this period the humiliation and final fub- 
jedtion of the Grecian Rates advanced ; for fomc 

'* Olymp. cxli. 4. Before Christ. 206. 

** Liv. xxvi. c. 34. 
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time, by flow degrees, but afterwards with wonderful n o o k 
rapidity. The Romans, having once obtained a V. 
footing in Greece , foon found means to eftablifh Sed. 2. 
tbemfelves there with iirranefs ; at iirft the confe- F:u11 
derates, and, SrC long, the imperious controllers Grteccofihe 
of that very people, who had opened to them the Kom,,,s ob ’ 
gates of Greece ; extending their influence from city foLli'ng in itj 
to city , by artfully availing themfelves of the credu- 
lity , the domeftic feuds , the ambition, and the 
avarice, of the different leaders; always ready to 
fupport the weaker againfl the mightier, that, the 
ftrength of each individual Rate being broken by 
degrees, it (hould be lefs difficult in time to accompli fh 
the deftrudion of the whole ; covering all the while 
their ambitious views with the fmooth fcmblance 
of moderation , equity, and friendfhip ; until , the 
vigor of Greece being on every fide gradually 
undermined, the whole tide of the Roman power 
ruffling in, it was totally overwhelmed. 

Among the many calamities, which the unfor- <h« iiia.itnct 
tunatc introdudion of the Romans brought imrne- ‘^ c ^ a ° n tbe 
d lately upon Greece, it had the eftedto give Philip a councils, 
flronger intereft in moft of the Grecian ftates than he 
bad ever before poffeffed It was now no longer re- 
membered, that he was the flagitious tyrant, who had 
rewarded bofpitality with libidinous violation and 
treacherous murder, and had ha bnured projeds the 
moft hoftile to public liberty ; the people qow even 
looked up to him as the champion of freedom , and 
their bulwark againft the barbarians (for fo they ftyled 
the Romans) whom the pcrlidious Aetolians liad 

” Polyb. Excerpt. L. x. c. 58. Juft. L. Jtxix. c. 4. 
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invited into Greece; in confequence of which, not 
only theGreekstothenorth of theCorinthianifthmus, 
but even the Achaean league , prepared to arm in his 
fupport.The Achaeans.in particular, wereat the fame 
timeftimulatcdby apprehenftons of immediate danger 
to thcmfelves. Between them and the Aetolians 
as we have feen , an inveterate enmity had long fub- 
fifted, and in theprcfent pofturc of affairs they had 
nothing to expedl from the latter but hoflility and 
devaftation. The Spartans too. and the Eleans. the 
ancient enemies of Achaia, now in avowed confe- 
deracy with the Romans and Aetolians, were alfo 
on their frontiers. The Spartans efpecially , proud 
of their alliance with Rome, feemed to have refumed 
all their ancient fpirit, and to meditattf the recovery 
of that fovercignty they had formerly claimed over 
the reft ofthe Peloponnefian nations. The prince at 
prefent on the Spartan throne, was at the fame time 
of a warlike and enterprifing temper. Lycurgus, 
who had purchafed the kingdom of the f'phori, 
having died , after a fhort and turbulent " reign, 
IVlachanidas , another adventurer, had ufurped the 
throne ; and having expelled the young king Agefi- 
polis, reigned now the foie tyrant of Sparta ; and, 

** Ch-ion, a prince ofthe royal line of Sparta, formed the 
plan of dethroning Lycurgus; and, with a party of his fri;nd% 
having fjllen on the Eihori, who had fold the kingdom to 
him, put them si! to the fword ; but Lycurgus himf. f made 
his efcape. And the Spartan people , though Chilon promiled 
them a new divifion of lands , reluling to join him , he wai 
obliged to abandon the djign , ai.d to go into banilhnur.t. — 
See PohB L iv. c. 8*. 
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whether impelled by his own difpofition , or the book 
fituation of affairs athome, hcghdly availed himfelf v. 
of the opportunity of leading out his Spartans to war. Sedt. 2. 

During thefe emotions in Feloponnefus , the pniip cnru 
tumult of arms had already fpread throughout the “"‘"""moo 
northern provinces of Greece Philip, now fenfiblc v ' llor ’ 
of the dangers he had brought upon himfelf, exerted 
a vigor far different from what he had lately fbown. 

He began by fecuriug his frontiers againft the border, 
ring nations, whom the prefent embarraffments of 
IVlncedon , and perhaps the expectation of fupport 
from Rome, might encourage to renew their incur- 
fions; he even carried the war into Illyricura”, and um,, 
had taken LifTus and Acroliffus; the former, the mofl ,ni1 Acroiit 
confidcrable city in that country, and the other, a ’ 
fortrefs of remarkable flrength,at fomc fhortdiflance, 
hitherto fuppofed to be impregnable ; fo that molt 
of the othercitiesof thofe parts, terrified at the vigor 
and rapidity of his progrefs, opened their gates 
without refinance. Thefe fucceffes were followed mlKh , I . tnihB 
by his marching to the relief of the Acarnanians , r«H(f 0 fthe 
•whom the Actolinns were preparing to invade : they A'* 108 "'*"’- 
bad implored aid of Philip; but before he reached 
their borders, the. Aetoliaus had retired. The nke a(ld ftrfnfth . 
fpirited meafures he purfued throughout Theffaly rm simrufin 
and the countries adjacent, countcradling the Aetolian Th,<r,,l >'- 
influence, wherever he fufpedfed it to prevail, and 
putting in a pollute of defence every place, which he 
thought to bein danger of an attack from the enemy. 

Hitherto, the Aetolians had gained little by their The Aer 0 j iail * 
alliance with Rome. Their great objedl had been the rtceiveUtiic 
■** Polyb. Exceit. L. viii. c. ioi 11. 
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jt o o k redu&ion of Acarnania ; but the report, that Philip 
V. was on his march to relieve it, together with the 
Se<ft 2. defperate refolution of the Acarnanians ** , who, 
determined not to furvivc their liberties , had armed 
withRome-, all their males from fifteen years to fixty , and bound 
them under a heavy curfe, never to quit the field of 
battle unlefs vitflorious , hadHobliged them to aban- 
don the attempt. And although Laevinus, at the 
return of fpring , had re-entered Greece, the whole 
of his operations amounted only to the taking of 
Antlcyra , a city of the Locri, on the north-fide of 
the Corinthian gulph; the fpoils of which , with all 
the prifoners , he feized on as Roman property, 
leaving to the Aetolians, according to the firidl letter 
of his treaty, the bare foil and a defolated city”. 
And foon after which he fet out for Rome , to take 
potTeffion of the confulfliip , to which he had been 
eleifled. ( 

but, from their Stimulated, however, by their hatred of Philip , 
hatred of pm- an d c f t j ic ft ate5 confederated with him, they difre- 
thewar; garded thefe difeouragements , and prefTed the war 
with the fame ardor with which they had at firft 
engaged. Sulpicius, who had been appointed to 
the command of the fleet on the Ionian Ration, in the 
room of Laevinus, had fen t therf) a fupply of near 
a thoufad men ; and they had likewife received fuc- 
cours from Attalus. They immediately pa fled over 
into Peloponncfus , and in conjunction with the 
defeated by Spartans , fell upon Acliaia; but as they were re- 
Phitip in two turning homeward laden with plunder, they were 

engagtmentt. , ' 

" Liv. xxvi c. 4?. Poiyb. L. xvi. c. 17. & ftigm. p. 1 5 19. 

Ibid. L. xxvi. c. *fi. 
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met by Philip, who, having had notice of the book * 
diftreflcd condition of the Achaeans , was flattening v * 
to their afliflance ; a battle immediately enfued, Sedt. 3. 
and the Aetolians were defeated. Undaunted, how- 
ever , they a fecond time engaged; but were not 
more fortunate; they were again difcomfited , with 
the lofs of a great part of their army , the remainder 
with difficulty faving themfelves in one of the neigh. PeJce pro . 
bouring cities. Philip’s fuccefs, however, roufed pofcd w the 
the jealoufy of fome of the adjoining dates. They 
faw the danger with which they were threatened, 
fliould the power of IVlacedon be insreafed by 
the redudion of Aetolia ; and they intereded them- 
felves in mediating a peace Philip lidened rea-- Philip witiioj 
dily to the propofal , his ambitious views leading t0 tte,t ‘ 
him to other wars; and a peace was on the point 
of being concluded, when the Romans , to whom 
the prolongation of the war in Greece was of the 
utmod importance, fent their fleet to the fupport 
of the Aetolians; who, being emboldened alfo rejected!)? the 
by afliiranccs they at the fame time received from 
Afia, that Attalus was preparing to join them with 
a confiderablc force, fet Philip at defiance; and, 
in the flyle of vidory , talked of conditions, to 
which they knew he could not give his confent”. • 

This, however, was by no means prejudicial 
to Philip; it gave, on the contrary, his Greek 
confederates a high opinion of his moderation and 

” The principal mediators were ,* the Athenians , the 
Rhodians , the people of Chios , and the king of Egypt. 

17 See Liv. L. xxvii. c. jo. 
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pacific purpofes ; whilft it ftrcngtlicncil their indig- 
nation agbnft the Aetolians. . Tliefe favorable 
difpofuions he foon found a brilliant opportunity 
of cultivating. He was aflifling at the celebration 
of the Nemcan games, when tidings arrived that 
the Romans had landed , and were ravaging the 
country from Corinth to Sicyon. He inftantly fet 
out , attacked the enemy , obliged them to fly to 
their fhips, recovered the booty they had taken, 
and was again at Argos before the games were 
concluded. This rapid and fplendid achievement 
againft Roman troops , gave to Philip a high degree 
of luflre In the eyes of Greece , now affembled at 
the Nemean folcmnity ; which he greatly improved 
by the affability and familiar deportment he affec- 
ted towards thefe repub'icans, who, accuftomed 
to liberty , were wonderfully flattered in behold- 
ing a prince in the height of power, and juft 
crowned with vidory, mix freely among them , 
and, divcfling himfelf of the pomp of royalty, 
wear the garb and manners of. a fellow-citizen 11 . 

His next enterprife , though not fo fuccefsful, 
was not lefs honorable to his valor. The Aeto- 
Jians having got poffeflion of Elis , near the bor- 
ders of Achaia, Philip advanced in order to diflodge 
them; but. upon giving them battle, he found 
they were ftronger than he had conceived , and 
that they had Roman foldiers among them; Sul- 
picius , who Jay off the Peloponncfian coaft, hav- 
ing, unobferved by Philip, contrived to reinforce' 

I 

** Liv. L. xxvii. c. 31. » 
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the Actolian garrifon with five thoufancl men. He n o o k 
neverthelcfs charged the enemy with vigor; when, v. 
his horfe being killed under him, he continued to Sect. 2. 
fight on foot, until, numbers being (lain on every o»«rpowerni 
fide, and the enemy preffingon, he muft undoubt- 
edly have been taken or killed , had not his men , 
by one bold effort , rufhed in and borne him off. 
Difappointed in his defign on Elis, he did not, 
however , return without fucccfs. There flood at 
fome difljnce a flrong caflle , in which the EJfan 
peafants had taken flielter , with their flocks and 
herds, the principal wealth of the country; this 
caflle he furprifed , and carried oft' twenty thou- carrj „ 
fand head of cattle, together with four thoufand imroeoftpinn. 
prifoners. d * r ’ 

But amidft all this exertion of vigor, and feem- his amrointe. 
ing regard for the independence of Greece, the ntl * r '" ,lerI 
unprincipled profligacy of Philip’s charadcr ’Hill 
betrayed itfelf. Not long before this period , he 
had , a fecond time , attempted the liberties of the 
Meffenians , but had been baffled by the manly 
ftand they had made againfl him; the Pharian De- 
metrius, to whom he had committed the condudl 
of his plan , having lofl his life in the attempt **. 

At Argos he had , at the fame time , incurred much 
difgracc by his exceffiv'C difTolutcnefs ; invading, 
with the mod daring licentioufncfs , the honor of 
private families , and employing even terror and 
violence ", where the powers of feduclion failed. 

” Liv. L. xxv'i. c. js. * Poly b. L. iii. c. 19 . 

“ Liv. ubi fupta. 

E 4‘ * 
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Happily for his P. loponnefian confederates, the 
nectflities of JYlacedon calied him away ; a report 
of his death having encouraged domeftic infuirec- 
tions, and the inroads of hortile borderers. 

Notwithllanding Philip’s departure, the military 
operations of the Achaean flates fuffered no inter- 
ruption : a very important alteration having taken 
place in relation to that people, who now, inftead 
of placing their whole dependence on foreign aid , 
displayed abilities and refources equal to the mo ft: 
fpirited enterprife. It was by Philopoemen 11 this 
change had been effeded Originally of Megalo- 
polis in Arcadia, this great man had dillinguilhed 
himfclf, fiOin his early years ,' by' ardent exertions 
for the liberties of his country, and a ftrenouous 
oppofition to the Spartan power . then the roofl 
formidable in Peloponncfus ; having chofen ev„en 
to abandon his property, and fubmit to the mifa- 
rics of exile, rather than live in fubjedion to the; • 
Spartans, who had made themfelves mailers of 
his native city Aratus, about the fame time, was 
employed in llrengthening the commonwealth of 
Achaia, in order to form it into an eifedual bar- 
rier againfl the ambitious attempts of his Spartan 
neighbours. The difinterelled and enlarged views 
of Aratus , attached Philopoemen >' to his interefls ; 
he co operated in many of his febemes , and was 
adive in bringing over feveral of the Arcadian 
citizens to join the Achaean league. Soon after the 

" Polyb. Excerpt. L. xi. c. 7. Plutarch in Philopoem. 

*' Polyb. L. ii. e. 40. 
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death of Aratus, the integrity and military capa- n o o K 
city of Philopoemen gave him the principal lead v - 
in the Achaean councils , in the condudl of which, Se&. ft, 
though inferior to Aratus in political abilities, he, 
equalled him in zeal for the caufe of freedom; 
and,- in the martial line, he far furpafTed him. 

War, indeed, was peculiarly his province; fo 
that, although he wilhed to refemble Epaminon- 

das, whom he had propofed for his model, it 
was only in his military .genius , according to Plu- 
tarch ", in his activity , his fagacity, arid his 
contempt of riches , that the parallel was ftrong ; 

but, to the mildnefs.the gravity, and the wifdom 
of that illuArinus Greek , the chara&er of Philo- 
poemen could never rife ; the department of arms, 
fays this hiAorian, being far more fuited to his 
genius than the adminiftration of civil affairs. The 
lirft great battle, in which Philopoemen diAin- 
guifhed himfelf remarkably, was that of Selafia; 
the fuccefs of that memorable day being in a great 
meafure decided by a judicious movement of the 
corps which he commanded ". He paffed after- 
wards into Crete, in order to perfect himfelf ir» 
fome pqrts of the military fcience, for which the 
Cretans were famed. But it was not in the field 
of war alone that Philopoemen fliowed his genius, 
for military affairs. They were his copfiant occu- 
pation ; in his walks , even in his journeys , in his 
rural fports, his whole attention was employed in 
obferving the difficulties of fteep or broken grounds ; 

** Ubi fupra. " Polyb. L. ii. c. 6y , <8. 
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book the advantages which might be derived from paf- 
V. fes , woods, inclofcd fields, or open plains; the 

Sed. 2 . difference made by' rivers, ditches, and defiles, 
with every fitnation , where the ranks of an army 
fhould be extended in front or in file. By this lin- 
gular and inceflant attention to the military line, 
he acquired an extraordinary knowledge and rea- 
dincR in martial affairs; no emergency, however 
hidden, finding him unprepared. When advanced 
to be general of Achaia^he faw with concern the 
flate to which a foreign yoke had reduced his 
countrymen, and he conceived the noble refolu* 
tion of relieving them from their humiliating con- 
dition. He altered altogether their difcipline; he 
made them acquainted with hardfhip and toil; he 
gave them'weightier armour, and weapons of greater 
execution. Their cavalry , hitherto oftentatious and 
ufelefs , becaufc moflly compofcd of young men 
of rank , who entered into it more from vanity 
than from public-fpirited motives, he Modelled fo 
as to render it vigorous and refpedablc He turned 
even to advantage the frivoloufnefs of the Achaeans. 
The young men of wealth and rank affeded much 
fplendor in their drefs; this tafle for magnificence 
he perfuaded them to transfer to their armour and 
military accoutrements ”. This difplayed a great 
knowledge of the human heart. To combine a love 
of fplendor with a love of arms, will ever have 
a powerful effed on youthful minds. To have 
attempted to enforce the fimplicity of the ancient 

M Plutarch, in Philopoem. Polyb. Excerpt. L. xi. c. 7. 
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garb , at the period of refinement to which the book 
A chaeans had then arrived, would only, in all . 
probability, have generated fullennefs and refiftancc. Sedt. 2. 
Philopoemeti judged therefore with wifdom, when 
he made the foibles of his fellow-citizens fub- 
fervient to the glory of the ftate ; whilft even the 
richnefs of their armour, among men naturally war- 
like , might powerfully aflift the point of honor 
in the day of battle, and produce wonderful exer- 
tions, to prevent the lofs , as well as the difgrace, 
of fuch armour becoming the property of their foes. 

The effedl indeed of this judicious and infinuating 
difcipline became fenfibly felt The Achaeans re- 
covered much of the prowefs of former days; the 
armies of Aetolia and Elis, who , promifing them- 
felves, as ufual , an eafy vidtory, had ventured, 
upon Philip’s abfence , to attack them, being 
totally defeated. 

Sulpicius had in the mean time engaged in an T|,t Roman 
expedition againft Euboea n . binding that Philip had * i I * k *^Jl"* 
marched from Peloponnefus, he failed to Aegma , boe* 
and wintered in that ifland , after having made 
a conqueftof it, and fold the inhabitants for fiaves. 

Attalus king of Pergamus having afterwards joined 
him with his fleet., as foon as the feafon permitted, 
they Ihaped their courfe towards Euboea. Of all 
the provinces of Greece, this, though an ifland, 
was one of the moft confiderable for fertility of foil, 
extent of territory, and fituation ", To the eaft, 

,T Liv. L. xxviii. C. f & feq. 

11 See Strabo, L. x. p. job. 
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it opened to the trade of Afia, and the numerous 
iflands that cover the Iiellcfpontine and Aegean 
feas , and, to the weft, it reached along the coafts 
of Locris , Boeotia , and Attica, from the Maliac 
bay to the promontory of Sunium ; being divided 
from the continent by a channel , fo exceedingly 
narrow in one part , as to admit a bridge over it. 
Oppofite to this pafs was Chalcis, the principal 
city of the ifland, accounted, from it’s advantage- 
ous feat, the key to this quarter of Greece. The 
king of Macedon had a very valuable flake in 
thefe parts; moft of the 'cities , both of Euboea 
and the adjacent continent , being held by Mace- 
donian garrifons. 

Philip was not inattentive to the defigns of the 
enemy. He had fettled the affairs of his.own king- 
dom in the beft manner he could , and had moved 
down to Demetrias in Theffaly ; he had affembled 
a numerous force, and given affurances of effec- 
tual fupport to all his allies. Signals by fire ” he 
ordered to be made from the heights qf Euboea, and 
from Peparethus , a fmall ifland at fome diftance from 
it , and alfo from certain mountains of Phocis and 
Theffaly, 'that he might thereby have regular and 
fpcedy intelligence of the enemy’s motions, in order 
to haft,en to the relief of places in moft immediate 
danger **. With all thefe fpirited and judicious pre. 
parations , Philip did not remain merely on the 
defenftve. He endeavoured to furprife Heraclea , a 

*’ Sie Polyb. L, x. c. 42 4) , 44. 

'* Litr. ubi fup. 
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city on the confines of Theflaly, where the Aeto- n o o tt 
lian Rates had afTembled in order to confer with v< 
Attains; but before Philip got thither, the coil. Seft. 2 - 
vention was diffolved , and he could only lay watte l,,r ' s 0r(om 
• the country all around. In the mean time, Orcum, J4«chtr» of 
one of the ftrongefl cities of Euboea , was taken the sovem..t, 
by the Romans; having been betrayed to them 
by the governor, whom they had corrupted. En- 
couraged by this fuccefs , Sulpicius had laid ficge 
to Chalcis. But the ftrength of the place, and the # 
vigorous defence made by the commanding officer, 
who wasnot to be tampered with , added to a report 
that Philip was approaching , obliged him to aban- bnt r! "« 
don the attempt. Whilft Philip , however , was em- ^ 
ployed in faving Chalcis, Opus, a wealthy city n orn ,s and 
of the Locri , his allies, .was {formed and plundered t ,|u " d « r * 
by Attalus ; and though the- king of iMacedon , 
upon the firft advice of the movements of Attains, 
marched towards Opus with all poflible expedition, 
and warmly purfued the plunderers, who had haftily 
retired on his approach, they neverthelefs cfcaped 
to their fleet on the Euripus , and fecured all the 
booty they had taken. 

In this fluctuating manner had the war continued 
fix years, neither the Aetolian confederates, nor 
thofe of Macedon , having much caufe to boaft ; Th? Romans 
when a fudden revolution in the fortunes of Phi- tVoln 
lip left him arbiter of Greece. Attalus was called Urecc«. 
away to the defence of his own kingdom, which 
Prufias of Bithynia was preparing to invade : and 
the Romans alfo, to whom the defeat of Afdrubal 
had opened other views , and tired at the fame time 
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book ofa war* the events of which were indecifive , and 
v - the ilTue doubtful, withdrew from Euboea, and 
Sedl 2 . foon after faded homeward. 

Machanidai t Thefe changes were followed by an event very 
tyrant of ^ ^ unfavorable to the interefU of the Aetolians. Ala- 
in battle by chanidas of Sparta, the moft warlike and power- 
Pbiiopoemen ; f u l of their Grecian confederates, fell " in battle by 
the hands of Philopoemen. Upon the departure of 
the Romans and Attalus, Philip had returned to 
IVIacedon , to 6ppofe the inroads of the bordering 
nations; and Machanidas, 1 ho had long fought 
occafion to reduce all Peloponnefus , awailed him- 
felf of his abfence, and at the head of a confider- 
- able army advanced towards Mantinea., a city of 

Arcadia under the protedion of the Achaean [fates. 
Philopoemen was at this time general of Achaia. 
He obferved all the tyrant’s motions; and, affem- 
bling immediately his forces , gave him battle The 
vidory at firft inclined to the ftde of Sparta; Ma- 
chanidas, who had begun the charge with great 
vigor, having broken and put to flight the left 
wing , compofed of a body of Tarentines and 
other auxiliaries ; but urging the purfuit too 
far , and feparating himfelf from the reft of 
his armv , Philopoemen marked his opportunity; 
and falling upon the main body of the Spai» 
tans, defeated them totally. Alachanidas , who 
faw the confufion of the Spartan line , haftened 
back; but, Philopoemen having poft'effed himfelf 
of a ditch , intcrfeding the field of battle , acrofs 

41 Olymp. cxliii. 2, Before Christ 202. 
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which it was neccflary for Machanidas to pafs. , book. 
in order to rejoin his troops ; as he was attempting v - 
to fpur his horfe over it , Philopoemen killed him Sect. 2, 
with his javelin *\ The death, however, of Ma- 
chanidas did not reftore liberty to Sparta; he was Nabis fac. 
fucc ceded by Nabis , another tyrant , much inferior ce " u h ““' 
to him in military abilities , but infinitely more 
flagitious and cruel. 

Every thing-now, in appearance , favored the Philip mikei 
ambitious tfefigns of Philip. The Aetolians could ^ eroftl ■« 
no longer oppofe his arms; and Italy lay open to and Romans 
him: where, notwithftanding the declining ftatc 
of the Carthaginian affairs , he might Hill have 
made a powerful diverfion in favor of Hannibal. 

But he had at prefent adopted other views. He 
not only, therefore, made peace with the Aeto- 
lians, but entered alfo into terms with the Romans 
who, though chcy affected to be difpleafed with 
the Aetolian ftates for having liftened to an accom- 
modation with Philip, foon after followed their 
example , relieving themfelves with fecret fatisfac- 
tion from a war, which, whatever they might 
boaft , had certainly greatly embarralfed them. 

The caufe of this alteration in the Macedonian 
councils deferves notice. 

Ptolemy Philopator was at this time on the 
throne of Egypt, a prince of the moft tnfTolute i>i« views on 
manners; and, though in the prime of life, Ian- Egypt ; 
guilhing under an infirm and decayed conftitution, 
the confcquencc of vicious exceffes. He had only 


Polvb. Excerpt. L. xi. c. 7. Plutarch in Philopoenv 
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book one child , an infant fon , whofe weakly conflitu- 
v. tion afforded but a precarious hope of long life. 
Seft. a. This completion of Egyptian affairs feemed to open 
new and magnificent objeds for Philip’s ambition. 
He had already entered into a negotiation 41 with 
Antiochus of Syria, in relation to the partition of 
the Egyptian monarchy , in cafe of Philopator’s 
enripavnurs demife : and he now refolved to ftrengthen him- 
io ftrrngthfn f e ]j j n thofe parts of Afia and Europe, through 
neighbour- which he might, upon occafion, open himfelf a 
hnoa ot the W ay into the adjoining Egyptian provinces. Under 
P " pretence, therefore, of aflifting Prufias king of 
hefiepes Cius.JBithynia, his fon in-law, he paired over to Cius 44 * 
a free city on the Bithynian frontiers , laid fiege 
ana takes it. t0 >*> and took it; putting to the fword, or felling 
for flaves , all the inhabitants, and feizing on all 
.the rich plunder **. His views , in this feverity, 
were probably the amafling of treafure , and at the 
fame time , the making his name formidable in that 
country , near to which the Egyptian king had 
His cruelties large poffeflions. 1 he neighbouring hates , how- 
rmtfoke it- ever, provoked at the cruelties he had been guilty 
ihgnittion ; an j p cr | ia p S fufpeding that he had 

41 Polyb. Excerpt. L. xv. c. so. 

44 Ibid. c. 2 i. 

41 lt*appears f om Polybius., (Excerpt. L. xv. c. it.') 
that thefe Cianeans were a people exceedingly corrupted, 
employed in the oppreffing, and the comparing of the 
ddltudion of, each oilier. Continual feuds were, the na- 
tural cor.fectuence of fuch a fpirit. Philip availed himfelf 
of the opportunity , which thefe fsuds alfordcd him , and 
laid their city in ruins. 

defigns 
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defigns alfo againd them, took up arms; which book 
immediately involved him in a new war with -V. 
Attalus and the Rhodians. He attempted Pergamus, Sedt. 2. 
the capital city of Attalus; but was difappointed 
in every effort againd it. He laid wade, however, 

•the open country , and obtained fome trifling lays the cou». 
advantages by fea ; but he was at length defeated , ,ry wallt ‘ 
with the lofs of mod of his fliips and feamen. 

Meanwhile, Phiiopator was dead, and Antiochus, phiiopator 
in confcquencc of his compatd with Philip, had k '” ? ,f 
already begun the redndlion of Coelofyria and 
Paiedine Upon the firfl tidings of this event, Philip 
hadened to fccure thofe places to the northward of 
Macedon , which belonged to Egypt; and , entering Antiocimi and 
the Thracian Cherfonefe , attacked the flrong-holds 
which the Egyptians held there, and, either by <io<niaioa«. 
intrigue or force of arms* eje&ed all their garrifons. 

Croding over, he laid liege to Abydos “ , the mod "hit'p attacks 
important place of this part of the Afiatic coad ; 
it commanded the pafs of the Hillefpont on that 
fide, as Scdos did on the fide of Europe ; and 
whoever was mnder of it, bad in his hands the 
key of Afia. Philip found here a rcfidance he little 
expected. Spirited up by promifes of aid from 
Attalus and the Rhodians, the .inhabitants , who 
abhorred Philip, had determined to bury themfelvcs 
under the ruins of their city, rather than to fubmit 
to his dominion. He wasnot, however, difeouraged. 

The more difficulties he had to combat, the mor# 
ftrenuoudy he pudied the fiege ; and, noiwuh. 

4 * Liv. L. xxxi. c. 14. & 16. 

Vo l. II. F 
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Handing the moft obftinate defence , he foon reduced 
the garrifon to the laft extremity. 

But, whilft employed in thefe ruthlefs works of 
ambition, he faw not the ftortn which threatened 
to retaliate upon himftlf the mifcrics with which 
his luft of empire had overwhelmed other flates.a 
The Romans, diftrelTed by the Carthaginian war, 
had unwillingly confcnted to a peace with Macedon; 
but that war was at an end: and they now wiQied 
for a pretence to break with a prince , whofe power, 
if not humbled, might one day become too formi- 
dable. A pretence foon offered, Philip Hood charged 
with having , in diredt violation of the treaty 
fubfifling between him and Rome , fent fupplies 
both of men and money to Hannibal. Attalus and 
the Rhodians likewife complained , that, regardlefs 
of their being exprefsly comprifed in that treaty, 
he had waged war ngainft them. The Athenians 
accufed him of infractions of the fame treaty in 
relation to them; they had been acknowledged by 
the Romans as their allies; and yet Philip had 
affilted the Acarnanians in their invafion of Attica. 
The Egyptian miniflry alfo, terrified at the dangers 
which threatened their young prince from the ra- 
pacity of Antiochus and Philip, filed to Rome for 
protc&ion ngainft the confederate kings, and im- 
plored the fenatc and Roman people to accept of 
the guardianfliip of the infant Ptolemy , and to 
ftipei intend the adminiitration of his kingdom *\ 

,T Thtfe complaints had a plaufiole ap:>earan:e, theaccu- 
fation from Athens excepted. Even the Roman hifturian *, 

* Riv. L. c. 14. 
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Every thing that tended to criminate Philip was book 
heard favorably in the Roman fenate. They had, v. 
however, the policy to begin by that act, which Sedt. 2. 
did mod honor to Rome. A robaifadors were im 
mediately d.ifpatchcd into Egypt, to take upon ( f i«m th, 
them the guardianfliip of the young king, in the s“ ,riliJn * °f 
name of the fenate and Roman people, and to ting'of' tsjpt 
command Antiochus to withdraw from theEgyptian 
territories. The youngeft of the ambafiadors, IVlarcus 
Aemilius’ had alfo inftruclipns , on his way to 
Egypt, to inform Philip of the intentions of the 
Roman fenate. Aemilius found Philip before Abydos, The Roman 
in a fituation which muff probably have not a little 
heightened that impatient ferocity for which he ot f ott Atjdos 
was remarkable ; at the head of an army flufhed 
with vidlory ; on the point of carrying the city 
he was befieging ; and in high exultation from the 
alliance he had lately concluded .with Antiochus. 

Philip feemed to feel the importance of his fituation; delivers the 
yet, unabafhed at the Macedonian monarch’s de- ' h< 

though the Athenians were now in the interefts of Rome, 
obierves with indignation the meanneft they fhowed on this 
cccafion. In Fart, they theinfeives had been th aggtefiors. 

They had cruePy murdered two young men of Acarnania, 

Who hsd innocently ftrayed into the temple cfEieufu, at 
the time of the myfti al ce'ebratron, and by the quelhons 
they asked , had betrayed their ignorance of the rites of 
initiation. Provoked at this, the Acarnanians, together uitil 
fome Macedonian troops , had ravaged Attica. And the 
Athenians, not having the fpirit either to fupport the outrage 
they had committed , or to make di.e reparation fur it a 
called in a foreign force, and, in the gratifi.ation of their 
revenge, alliltsa in lubverting the liberties ot their country, 
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portment, the Roman delivered his orders with 
dignity and firmnefs. He charged Philip not to 
attack the polTeffions of the crown of Egypt; nor 
to wage war againfl any of the Grecian ftates ; and 
to fubmit to fair arbitration the difeuflion of the 
matters in difpute between him, Attalus, and the 
Rhodians. — Philip’s pride could endure no longer. 
“ Attalus and Rhodes” replied he, “ provoked 
“ the war, of which they complain. They them- 
“ felves were the aggreffors. ” — “And*were the 
“ Athenians,” faid Aemilius, “were the people 
“ of Cius, were the unhappy Abydonians, the 
“ aggreffors alfo?” — “ The boaflful inexperience 
“ of youth,” interrupted the king; “thy grace- 
“ fulnefs of perfon, perhaps; and, Hill more, the 
“ name of Roman, that thou beared; infpire thee 
“ with this haughtinefs. It is my wifli , that Rome 
‘‘ may prove faithful to the treaties which fubfift 
“ between us. But,' fhould flic be difpofed to try 
“ again the iffue of arms, I trufl, with the pro- 
“ tedlion of tlie gods> to render the Macedonian 
“ name as formidable as that of Roman 4 *. ” 

Soon after the departure of Aemilius, followed 
the deflruclion of Abydos No hope of efcape 
remaining , the Abydonians determined to man the 
breaches with the few fighting men they had left; 
to refill , until they were all either flain or difabled ; 
and then, having put to the fword their women 
and children, to confume with fire what remained 

” Polyb. I,, xvi. c. 19. Liv. L. xxxi. c. 17, ig. 

0 Olvmp. cxlir. 1. Before Christ 199. 
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of the city. This defperate refolution was executed book 
in part , when fome of the priefts, though folemnly V. 
fworn to the execution of the dreadful refolution, Sedt. 2 . 
found it to be more than humanity could bear , and taxes > 
and opened the gates of the city to Philip. Upon 
the entrance of the Macedonians was exhibited one 
of the mod tremendous feenes recorded in hidory; 
fathers, hufbands, in every quarter of the city , ner P .;rofthe 
plunging the poniard into the breads, or dafhing Abydom»»». 
out the brains , of their dcared connexions ; and 
then, pierced by their own hands, expiring on 
heaps of mangled carcafes. Philip himfelf felt the 
horror of the fight. He would have checked the 
fury of the infatuated multitude; but in vain; and 
was at lad obliged to draw off his troops , and to 
allow them three days for completing the carnage. 

So that, the prifon'ers excepted, hardly one man 
furvived of this unhappy and devoted people ", 

" Polyb. ubi fup. 
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Second Macedonian war — Sulpicius the conful enters 
Greece — Villius fucceeds him — Flamininus is 
appointed to the couful/hip , and conduft of the 
war — his abilities — vigor •- JucccJs — detaches 
the mojl covfide.rable oj the Grecian Jlutcs , parti- 
cularly the Aetolians and Achaeans , from their 
connexion with AJacedon — draws Philip into an 
engagement — defeats him — 'compels him to accept 
of peace on terms highly difadvantageous — . ingra- 
tiates hirnjelf with the Grecian flutes , by making a 
pompous proclamation of their freedom , at the 
Jflhmian and A'emaean' games — infidioufnefs of 
this grant — the Aetolians avow their jealoujy »• 
condemn the peace with Maccdon ; anti charge the 
proconful with entertaining unfriendly de/igns again Jl 
Greece — under a pretence of a zeal for liberty, . 
he propojes making war on Nabis tyrant of Sparta , 
lately his confederate again fl Philip — the Aetolians 
objeil to this war — the other Grecian fates 
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coopercte with Flamininus. — Nabis attached, and , 
reduced to extremity — Flamininus , again/l lltC 
opinion oj his Greek confederates , concludes a treaty 
with him ; and by artijice extorts their confcnt — 
his motives — he returns to Rome , having JirJl 
obtained the freedom of all the Romans who were 
in jlauery throughout Greece. 


I\OIVlE could hardly have chofen a conjuncture book 
more favorable to her ambitious defigns , than VI * 
that which marks the commencement of the fecond ^ed. *• 


Macedonian war: Carthage was fubdued ; all re- nateontomia 
mains of revolt and popular tumult had fubfided iffai™ »t the 
throughout Italy; Sicily, the prize fo long con- 
tended for, in fertiliry and opulence the pride of Micedonian 
the weftern world, was now, together with moft w * ri 
of the adjacent iflands, annexed to her dominions; 
even thofe nations, whom her arms had not reached, 
heard with terror the fame of a power, to which 
Hannibal had proved unequal. 

Philip, on the other hand, ihftcad of availing fi '” a,ion of 
himfelf of the barrier pointed out by nature for \^on. 
his defence, feemed to be laying himfelf open to 
invafion and difeomfiture. He was on hoftile terms 
with moll of the circumjacent nations. He had loft 
the affedion and confidence of the moft confiderable 
of the Grecian dates. From Egypt no fuccours 
were to be expeded; and from Afia but few. The 
Rhodians , who , on account of their maritime 
ftrength, might have been powerful allies, had by 
his depredations, and ill-timed attempts, been 
compelled to tak? part with his enemies. And 
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Antiochus , of whole alliance he made his boaft, 
was too intent on his own fchemes of empire, aud 
too remote from Macedon, to be anxious about 
the fate of a kingdom, on which, he injudicioufly 
imagined , the profperity of Syria did not at all 
depend. 

'three years had clapfed, fince peace had been 
concluded with I’hilip, when the Romans, under 
the command of the conful Sulpicius, landed on the 
coafl of Epirc. The oftenfible caufc of this expe- 
dition wa< the relief of Athens', then belieged by 
Philip Accordingly, part of the Roman fleet was 
detached to Attica, and was foon after joined by 
the combined fleets of Attalus and the Rhodians. 
Philip was fired with indignation againft the 
Athenians, whom he looked upon as the caufe of 
the war , and marked them out as obje&s of his 
kecneft vengeance. To add to his refentment, the 
Roman commander had detached from the coafl of 
Attica, fomc armed vcflcls to Chalcis, which fur- 
prifed the city, drflroycd the aifcnals and military 
ftores, and left the place a fmoking ruin. Philip, 
who Jay at Demetrius in Theflaly when tidings 
were brought him of this event, immediately fet 
out , at the head of a chofen body of men, in hopes 
of overtaking the enemy; but, difappointed of his 
aim , he advanced towards Attica , continuing his 
march all night, with the dcfign of furprifmg Athens, 
and of treating it as the Romans had treated Chalcis. 
He had probably fuccecded, had not one 5 of thofe 

' — See Politic. Onomaft. L. i. c. 7 . 
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couriers , whom the Greeks ufually employed on b o o k 
occjfions of difpatch, deferied him on his march, VI. 
and alarmed the Athenians. Finding that he could Sed. i. 
not carry this point, he took his revenge in another ” lUf * 1 ’P 01 * t ' 
manner. The country of Attica was every where 
adorned with the moll exqnifitc works of art, (lately 
temples, fumptuous villas, Hatties of finiflied beauty, 
and noble fepulchral monuments ; in which the 
riciinefs of the marble, though of the mod perfed 
kind , was of fmall value, when compared with what 
had been (lamped upon it by the hand of the artifl. Im« 

All of them fell vidims to his fury, the temples excep. 
ted; he (pared not even thofe awful remembrances of 
the illuftrious dead, which the violence of war had 
hitherto refpeded. He then attempted Eleufis, and 
afterwards the Piraeus , but failed in both ; and having 
made a fhort excurfion into Peloponnefus, he returned 
again, with redoubled rage, and deftroyed even the 
temples, which tdl now he had feemed to venerate; 
mangling and defacing every work of art in fuch , 
a manner, that fcarce a veflige of fymraetry or 
beauty remained 

The Athenians, on their part, had.recourfe to Manneri* 
the only weapons, they were now expert in, the * hl,fc ,he 

7 * • .. ■ , , . Athenian, 

mvedtives of their orators , and the acrimony of their vtiml ) ,h t i t 
popular decrees. It was refolved , “ that Philip r ' f,1,t,I,e " t • 
“ fliould for ever be the objed of the execration 
“ of the Athenian people — that whatever flatues 
“ had been raifed to him , or to any of the Macedo- 
“ nian princes, (hould be thrown down; whatever 

1 Lir. L. xxxi. c. 24. 26, - 
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“ had been enatfled in their favor refeinded ; and 
“ the feveral feftivals and orders of priefls, which 
“ had been inftituted in their honor abolifhed — that 
c< every place , in which had been fet up any inferip- 
“ tion or memorial in praife of Philip , fhould hence- 
fc forth be accounted profane and deliled — that in 
a all their folcmn fealls , when their priefls were to 
a implore a blelling on Athens and her allies, (they 
“ fliould pronounce curfes againft him , his kin. 

dred, his arms by fea and land , and the whole 
“ Macedonian name and nation — in a word, that 
** whatever had in ancient times been decreed 
“ againft the Pififtratidae , fhould operate in full 
<l force againft Philip — and that whofoever pro- 
lt pofed any mitigation of the refolutions now 
“ formed , fliould be adjudged a traitor to his 
“ country, and be forthwith put to death \ ” 

Nor was Athens lefs extragavant in her adulations 
of thofc, from whom Hie had received alhflance. 
The Romans and Attalus were diftinguifhed par- 
ticularly by the moft fulfome honors; folertin procef- 
fions of all the priefls and prieftefles attended their 
entrance into Athens , as if celebrating the reception 
of tutelary deities. Every Rhodian born was decreed 
a denizen of Athens. And, in further compliment 
to Attalus, one of their tribes aflumed the name of 
Attalis 4 . Into fuch meannefs has corruption of 
manners the power of betraying the mind of man ! 

Philip foon found, that from the other parts of 
Greece be had fomething yet more formidable 
1 Liv. L. xxxi. c. 44, 

* Folyb. Legat. hi. p. toys. biv. b. xxxi. c. 14, xy. 
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to dread, than the wordy war of the frivolous boor 
A thetiians. He had applied to the Achaean Hates , vi. 
in their convention at Argos , for fuccours , offering Se£t. t, 
to repel the attacks of Nabis, who was infefling 
their frontiers, on condition that fome of his cities 
fhould be garrifoncd by a body of their bcft troops. 

But the Achae.ans, well apprized of his infidious 
views, rcjedcd the propofal He applied after, 
wards, with as little fuccefs, to the national con- 
vention of the Aetolian Rates ; ambaffadors from 
Athens and the Roman conful having appeared in 
the affembly, and urged their complaints in fo for. 
cible a. manner, that, had not Democritus, then 
praetor of Aetolia, bribed, as it 6 was fufpedted, by 
I J hilip, put off the final determination of the mattep 
till the next afftmbly , war had unquefhonably been 
immediately declaied again (l him *. 

Meanwhile, Sulpicius, who was encamped on Suipicins 
the banks of the Aphis ’ , had fent off a detachment, 
with directions to penetrate through the countries ttie wtfteta 
that covered the weftern ftrders of Macedon, and f ' 0I "“ r ° f 
attempt an irapreihon on the Macedonian frontier . 

* It was probably on this occafion that Philip attempted 
the life of Phi opoimen ; Plutarch (in Philopoem.) informing 
us, that he meantto have had him alfaflinated at Argos. This 
hon' It Greek, who was too much a friend to his country to 
be in amity with Philip, no doubt oppoied his demand; and 
that prince, to whom crimes are faid to have been familiar, 
meditatrd an effectual revenge. 

Liv. L. xxxi. c. }2. 

A river of Illyricum , which empties itfelf into the 
Ionian gulph between Apollonia and Dyrrachium. 

* Liv. L. xxxi. c. s- & feij. 
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This operation had all the effed that could be 
expeded from it. The caftles and flrong-holds in 
this part of the country, though advantagcoufly 
fituated in the midll of defiles and broken precipices, 
were taken by the Romans; while the Illyrians, the 
Dardanians, the Athamanes, terrified at the pro- 
grefs of the Roman arms, declared.againft Philip. 
Encouraged by thcfe fair appearances, the canful 
entered the country of the Dalfaretii, from which 
there was faid to be an eafy paffage into Macedon, 
and got poffelfion of all the towns throughout the 
canton; difmay and defolation fpreading on every 
fide as he advanced. Philip hirofelf began to tremble 
for the fafety of hi?kingdom ; he drew near to thofe 
■parts which feemed to be moll in danger, and 
employed all his military fkill, of which hiflorians 
allow him a large Diare, in watching, and, as occafion 
offered, obllruding the motions of the enemy: 
when an unlucky event * not only damped his vigor 
for the prefent, but left fuch an imprellion on his 
fpirics, as well as on the^inds of his fubjeds, as is 
thought to have had a confidcrable influence on 
their fubfequent fortunes. A troop of Macedonian 
horfernen had encountered a party of Roman cavalry, 
and, a fkirmifh enfuing, forty of the former were 
flain, and of the Romans thirty-five. Among the 
Greeks the rites of fepulture were highly revered ; 
Philip, therefore, to fliow the refped he had for 
his gallant foldiers , removed the bodies of the 
Macedonians to his camp, in order to the celebration 

’ Lit. L. xsxi. c. j 4. 
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of their funeral obfequies. Hitherto the Macedonians, rook 
wliofe wars had chiefly been with the nations of VI - 
Greece and lllyricum, had been only accuEomed Setfl. i. 
to wounds made by the fpear, the javelin, and the 
arrow , which in their appearance had nothing 
hideous ; but when they faw the bodies of their 
companions mangled by wide-yawning wounds; 
when they beheld their headlefs trunks , entire limbs 
lopped from the mutilated carcafe , with all the 
fhocking marks of flaughter , which the broad 
Spanifh faulchion is fuitcd to inflitft; they were 
flruck with horror and difmay. Even Philip (hud- 
dered at the thoughts of encountering fuch a foe , 
and was obferved , for a confiderable time after- 
wards, carefully to avoid any deci five adl ion ; con- 
tenting himfe'f with fkirmifbes, and with cutting off 
occaftonally fome draggling parties of the enemy’s 
foragers. 

In this languid and indecifive kind of war two *•»»« of'*® 
years elapfcd, during the confulfliip of Sulpicius , ^* r co ” r ,l 1 "® 
and that of his fuccefior Villius, not much to the ship, of Sul. 
honor of the Roman commanders; whole fpiritlefs ?! C , 1I,S a , n ‘ l 
or interelted conduct was laid to be the cauls that fucctfftr. 
nothing more had been eftc&ed. From this protraded 
war, however, Philip had reaped no advantage. 

He had met with difeomfiture in almofl every 
attempt; his frontiers had fuffered fevere depreda- 
tion; and, far from ftrengthening himfelf with new 
allies, the Aetolians, who at firft had preferved a 
kind of neutrality, had now avowedly efpoufed 
the caufe of Rome , and appeared againft him in 
the field. 
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Thus Rood affairs at the clofe of the fecond year* 
of the war, when the command of the Roman army 
devolved on the new conful , 'I itus Quintius Hami- 
ninus. The important (hare this Roman had irt 
effcding the humiliation of Greece, and die fubtilty 
and dark perfidioufnefs of thofe councils, with the 
condud of which he was intruded, render his 
charader '* the objed of particular attention. 

Though not remarkably eminent for military abili- 
ties, he was, however, what a Roman in thofe 
days generally was, a foldier, and well acquainted 
with the fcience of war. But bis excellence chiefly 
confifled in the bufinefs of negotiation. Gentle and 
conciliating in his manner, he knew how to employ 
every art to gain the confidence of thofe , to whom 
he was deputed. Impenetrable in his defigns, yet 
wearing the captivating (how of cordiality and frank- 
nefs, he coolly marked every opportunity, and 
improved every advantage that could ferve the 
fchemes he had in view. To Greece he profeffed 
himfelf the zealous vindicator of her liberties ; though 
in effed their mod refined dcltroycr: conduding 
himfelf, in every ftep , with fuch complete dilfi- 
mulation, that, even to this day, it is. with fome, 
a queftion, whether he was not guiltlcfs of the 
treacherous policy which Rome pracfifed on this 
occafion ; and , in the honefly of hi- heart . promifed 
what he believed was to be r ligiotifly fulniled. 

He had been elected to the confuilhip when he 
had pot completed his thirtieth year, and without: 

" See Polyb. paflim. Liv. L. xxxii. & feq. Plut. in Piaroin. 
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palling through the intermediate offices of aedile book 
and praetor. This extraordinary diflindion , as vi. 
Plutarch “ informs us, he owed chiefly to the Sect. i, 
reputation he had obtained among the Tarentines, 
over whom he had been appointed governor towards 
the end of Hannibal’s war. Encouraged by thefe 
colonifts with promifes of powerful fupport, he 
flood for the confullhip, and carried it; the people 
warmly cfpoufing his intereft, in oppofition even 
to fome of their own tribunes , and the fenate 
underhand favoring his pretenfions. Having drawn 
lots with his colleague, he had for his allotment 
the Macedonian war. The profped of fo noble a hi» fWrittd 
field roul’ed all his ambition; and he was refolved m3n "' r " 
to purfue it with adivity and ardor. It had been the dutu« of 
tifual with the confuls to wafte a conliderable por- h,s ul,ce; 
tion of their year at home , in the enjoyment of 
official parade: hence they feldom joined the army 
until, the feafon was far advanced. Flamininus 
adopted a different plan. Regardlefs of the pomp of 
Rome, he haftened over into Greece, as foon as 
the nccelfary religions ceremonies were over, at 
which his office obliged him to prefide. 

He found Villius in that part of Epire called dinottj.j 
Chaonia, near the mouth of the Xt Aous, in a fitua- '"Ij 1 ' 1 ’ ,ron l 
tion rather difgracelul to a Roman conlul , in fight 
of the enpmy, without daring to attack them. 

11 In Flamin. 

’* Plutarch (m Philopoem.) calls it the Affiis. It appears 
fiom Livy (L. xxxii. c. ?. ) as well as from fever.il circum- 
ftances , that it lliould be the Aous. Sep Palmer. G.sc;. 

Antlq. L. i. c. 26. 
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U 0 o' K Philip, trufting to the flender abilities of Villius 
VI. had ventured to look the Romans in the face, and 
Seit. I. had intrenched himfelf in fuch a manner as gave him 
a very formidable appearance He was polled in 
a narrow vale, through which the Aous rolled a 
deep and rapid ftream. The banks of the river 
were flecp and narrow, and fecurcd by ftrong in- 
trenchments; on either fide rofe high and rugged 
mountains, and he had taken pofTeflion of all the 
hollows and defiles. Elamininus having taken the 
command, employed fomc days in reconnoitring 
the fituation of the enemy, and confidering the 
practicability of forcing their lines. At length, by 
means of fome neighbouring (hepherds, he difeovered 
a path, which led to the furamit by a winding 
courfe. Having detached a party to occupy the 
heights which hung over the Macedonian camp, on 
feeing the concerted fignal, he began the M attack, 
•ml pint him In the heat of the engagement, the fliouts of the 
to flight i Romans on the hills, who now poured down on 
the Macedonians, threw them into the utmoftcon- 
fufion, and foon completed their overthrow ; Philip, 
with the remains of his army, making his efcape 
through the ftraits of the mountains into Theffaly , 
and from thence into Macedon 

1 1 Livy ( L. xxxii. c. to. ) gives us an account of an inter- 
view between Philip and the conful , of which no mention is 
made by Pluarch , and which, all circumftances confidered , 
appears exceedingly improbable. 

" 6i.ymp. cxlv. 2. Before Christ 194. 

" Liv. L. xxxii. c. 11, 12. 
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Tt would have little availed to have purfued Sed I. 
Fhilip through a country, with every flrong pafs 
and intricate winding of which he was intimately Gtecun 
acquainted. Flamininus adopted a method of ope- f "' n 
ration ' far more effectual: he prepared to deftroy „ e>i01 , wiC || 
all remains of power or influence which his enemy Msetaons 
pofftfled among the Grecian Rates , and , if poflible, 
finally to diflolve every connexion of interefts 
between Greece and Macedon. 1 his plan, artfully 
laid, was carried into execution with the mod 
confummate fkill He began his progrefs at Epirc, 
through which he marched, not a* an enemy, but 
as a protedor. Philip, in his flight, had marked 
his route with plunder and devaluation. Flamininus, 
on the contrary, committed no hoflility; and re- 
ftrained his foldiers from every ad of depredation } 
fo that the Epirots, inflead of being adive in the 
caufe of Macedon, to which, before this conful’s 
arrival, they wete well affected, now offered thera- 
felves as his guides, or .infilled under his banners. * J 

From Epire he marched into Thtffaly, and took 
poffeflion of almofl every place of flrength in the 
country; conquering opprfition by lenity and per- 
fuafion , and employing arms only where gentler 
means had proved ineffedual. Meanwhile, Lucius, 
brother to Flamininus, who commanded the Roman 
fleet, had reached the eaftern coafl of Greece; 
and, being joined by the fleets of Attalus and the 
Rhodians, made a defeent on Euboea , where Philip, 
as we have already feen , had many important fee* 

" Plut. in Fiamin. Liv. L. xxxii. c. i ; & Ceq.* 
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dements. Philocles, who commanded on the ifland, 
was defeated; and Eretria and Carydus, two con- 
fiderable cities, were taken. Flamininus, after a 
fhort Hay in Theflaly, hadened into Phocis, with 
the defign of extending his conqueds towards the 
fouthern provinces of Greece. His great objed was, 
to gain over the dates of Achaia to the intereds 
of Rome; for which purpofe, he gave indrudtions 
to his brother, to fend a joint embafTy to Achaia, 
in the name of the Romans , Attalus , and \he 
Rhodians, requeding a convention of the Achaean 
dates , in order to propofe to them a treaty of alliance 
with the Romans; while the combined deets, en- 
tering the Corinthian gulpfi , were to be dationed ” 
off Cenchreae, one of the Corinthian ports, under 
color of laying fiege to Corinth, then pofTeffed 
by Philip; but, in fail, the more powerfully to 
enforce the objedt of the embaffy. Alarmed at a 
meafure of the highed confequence to him, Philip 
likewife difpatchcd ambaffadors to plead his caufe 
at the enfuing diet, which was appointed to he 
held at Sicyon ; directing them to place in the 
dronged and cleared point of view, the validity 
of the treaties fubfiding between Maccdon and the 
Achaeans, and to remind them of the folemn oaths 
by which they had pledged themfclves : oaths 
rendered, if pofTible, more drikingly awful by a 
cudomary yearly renewal. Upon the opening of 
the diet, the feveral ambaffadors having fird been 
heard, the members were called upon to deliver 
o 

” Lir. L. xxiii. c. 19 & feq. 
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their fentiments; but a fullen filcnce enfued : Ilunned BOOK 
by the variety of dangers they faw around them, vl - 
they were either at a lofs what opinion to give, Sedf. 1. 
or fearful of delivering it. Ariftacnus, general for AriRatnoi. 
the year, and the devoted creature of Rome , having 
urged the convention in vain , at laft took the lead, <ucUn« fo\ 
declaring himfelf, in the moft decided manner, in the Rom * n, ‘ 
favor of the Romans: “The fuccefs , ” he faid, 

‘‘ of whoft arms in Fpire, in Theffaly, in Euboea, 

“ was the clearcft proof of their power to protedl 
“ thofe whofe friendfhip they condefcended to fo- 
“ licit; whofe fleets and armies, whilft Philip was 
“ lurking in his own faftnelles, were now in fight 
“ of Achaia; whofe chief motive, in their Grecian 
“ expedition, was to deliver them from the yoke 
“ of Macedon , under which they had long groaned; 

“ and who mildly deigned to requefl, what they 
“ might eafily command.” At the farrletime, he poured 
forth the bittereft invedives againft the Macedonian 
king, whofe crimes, whether real or imputed, he 
dwelt on with every poffible aggravation. This 
fervile flrain , fo unworthy of the firfl magiflrate 
of a yet free people, raifed an outcry of indigna- 
tion , not only from the friends of Philip , but from 
all, who had a real concern for the liberties of their 
country. The Macedonian party in the convention 
was confiderable, and attached to Philip by parti- 
cular ads of kindnefs; there were, befidcs, many 
of the Achaeans, who, though they difliked the 
king’s peifonal rharader , and were cautious of 
repofing much confidence in him had, with great 
reafon, no lefs gloomy apprehenfions from this 

G a 
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foreign power, wliich they faw eftablifliing itfelf ' 
in the roidft of their country, and confidered the 
fupporting of the royal lioufe of Macedon as a mea- 
fure of the higheft moment to the general welfare 
of Greece. The afTembly now became a feene of 
wild uproar; fome , with indecent clamor, fup- 
porting the interefts of Rome , while others as loudly 
and indecently oppofed them Bo.h parties feemed 
callous to every tender or facred tie, breathing all 
the virulence of civil difeord , and mutually accufing 
their opponents with harbouring the mod traitorous 
defigns. What heightened the embarraffment , the 
numbers on each fide appeared nearly equal ; and 
even of the council of ten, a majority of whom 
was requifite to the formation of a decree , five 
were for IVlacedon , and five for Rome. In this 
Rate of turbulence and irrefolution had the diet 
continued two days; and on the third, by the laws 
of Achaia, it was to be ddfolved. Next day, 
however, feemed likely to end a>. the preceding, 
each party making more ftrenuous exertions, as the 
hour of decifion approached ; when Khif.ifus of 
Pellene, a member of the diet, and in the interefts 
of Rome, but whofe fon Memnon , one of the 
council of ten , notwithftanding his father’s repeated 
entreaties, had Readily refilled to abandon the fide 
of Macedon, once more attempted to fliake the 
refolution of his fon, folemnly fwearing, that he 
would, with his own hand, put him to death, if 
he did not defift from an oppofition, which mull 
• involve his country in ruin. A ftriking inftance 
this, both of the virulence of party. fpirit, and of 
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the ferocity even of Grecian manners in thofe book 
times! Awed by his father’s menaces, Memnon VI. 
changed Tides , and the queftion was carried in favor Sed. I. 
of Rome •' ' ,h * 

• m earned id fa* 

It is worthy of notice, that the deputies from vor of Rome. 
Megalopolis, Argos, and Dyme withdrew, as foon Noble fpirit 
as it was perceived what would be the determi- of ron,e of 
nation of the convention , to avoid giving a fandion, denude" 
by their prefence, to refolutions fo injurious to 
Philip. The Dymeans, particularly, alledged their 
obligations to the Macedonian king, who had 
ranfomed feveral of their fellow-citizens that had 
been fold for flaves by the Romans, and reftored 
them to their families. This generous reafon , 

Livy ” fays, met the approbation even of Philip’s 
enemies; which leads us to fuppofe, that.he was 
rot altogether fo profligate a monarch as the writers 
of thofe days, who feem to be the adulators of Rome, 
rather than hiflorians, have reprefented him. 

Soon after this affair was brought to a concluflon, Fiamininn . 
the fiege of Corinth was raifed. It had been pro- h^purpo*."** 
mifed by the Roman conful to the Achaeans; but raif '* th * **««• 
it was now pretended, that the obftinate defence 01 Cor " ,tl1 ' 
made by a number of Roman deferters, together 
with the reinforcements which the Macedonians 
had thrown into the garrifon , had forced Flamininus 
to abandon the fiege; which, were it even to end 
fuccefsfiilly , was likely to be bought at too high 
a rate. Probably, the determination of the Achaean 
diet had rendered the fiege no longer neceffary. 


\* Ubi f- p. 
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About the fame time , too, Argos had been betrayed 
by' fome of its citizens into the h.intis pf Philip 
So that, after all that the Achaean flutes had 
rtfolved, this prince Itill rtmained mafleC of two 
of the principal cities of Peloponnefus. » 

Philip, however, was alarmed. Though poffefTecl 
of thefe cwo cities , yet their diftant fituation afforded 
him but a precarious and expenlive tenure. He 
clearly forefaw the approaching fate of Macedon ; 
abandoned by her mod ufcful confederates ‘deprived 
of her wonted refources, and reduced to a narrow 
and naked frontier. Urged by the embarraffment 
of his fituation , he requeded a conference with 
the Roman conful; who made choice of Nicaea, 
a fea-port on the Maliac bay , for the place of 
interview ”. Flamininus repaired thither, attended 
by the chief leaders of the Aerolian and Achaean 
Rates; by Amynander king of the Athamanes; by 
the ambaffador of the king of Pergamus; and the 
commander of the Rhodian fleet. This pompous 
retinue not only adminiffered to the conful’s pride, 
but anfwered alfo certain political ends; it gave 
him an opportunity of making a plaufible difplay 
to his allies of his attention to their feveral intcrefts; 
and it afforded him the means of humbling Philip , 
to whom it mud have been a fevere mortification 
to fee fo confiderable a part or the ftrength of 
Greece on the fide of his adverfary. The Macedonian 

” Liv. _L. x xi'. c. 2{. 

” Polyb. Excerpt L. xvii. c. i & feq. Liv. L. xxxii. 
c. 5 2 & icq. 
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king, asheapproachedthefhorejforbehad comeby book 
fea , could not fupprefs his indignation , and, being ▼ 
invited by the conful to land, declined it. “Whom do Sedt I. 

“ you fear ? ” faid Flamininus. “ 1 fear none but the 
“ immortal gods, ” anfwered Philip; “butlfufpedf 
“ the faith of thofe by whom 1 fee you furrounded, 

“ efpecially your Aetolians. ” The conful obferved , 
that, in all cafes of this kind, there was reciprocal 
danger: “But in the prefent cafe," replied Philip, 

“ the temptation is not equal ; for (hould mifchicf 
“ befal Phaeneas ( the Aetolian praetor , yrho 
“ accompanied Flamininus) Aetolia may eafily get 
“ another praetor; but if I am taken off, who is 
“ to fucceed me on the throne of Macedon?” 

After a fhort paufe, the conful requcfled the king 
to make his propofals , which, as the interview 
had been appointed at his folicitation , were properly 
to come from him. “ It belongs not to the vanquifhed 
“ to propofe,” anfwered the Macedonian, ‘‘it is Mi haughty 
“ theirs only to accept. ” — “ If fo , ” refumed the and 
conful. “ I lhall at once name the conditions , 

“ without which no peace is to be expetfted : which >|on « 

“ You are to evacuate thofe places you hold in 
“ Greece, and relinqui Hi all claim to every part of 
“ it — you are to give up all prifoners and deferters 
‘‘ belonging to Rome and her allies — you are to 
“ furrender the cities you have taken in Illyricum, 

“ fince the conclufion of the laft peace, and the 
“ places belonging to the crown of Egypt , you 
“ feized on the death of Philopator. — Thefe our 
“ allies have, bcfidcs , demands of their own; it 
“ is 'juft they fhould be heard and attended to.” 
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The ambafT.Hor of king Attains then demanded 
he rrftontion of the fhipv and prifoners taken in 
the engagement off the ifcmd of Chios, and that 
he fliould indemnify Attains for the ravages com- 
mitted in his dominions. The Rhodians required 
I er.ea, a certain diffnrt on the continent of Af.a 
oppose to Rhodes , which had formerly belonged 
to them; together with the eva nation of all the 
e.ues and fe, -ports ** he poff, ff cd on Ule Afiatic 
aa the Ac haems claimed Argos and Corinth: 
and the Aetolians, b.f,des the demand of certain 
f U ' S || ,n k i ' ,v ’ ‘"hUetl on an ample compenfation 
for ail the Ioffes fu (lamed by them and their allies} 

'I 1 ’ 3 ' ' er opirior ‘ ma > be induced to form of Philip’s 
o- him h r 1 p IC j. E r! ^ app ar > fr °m the demands made 
ofe rtah .'-* * T’ ' h#t he bare been a prince 
cpu-rc-.fh" L ? * dft r° us ln promoting the ftrengch and 
invited by Ar ^"p 1 ‘ b 8 in ning of his reign , when 
no marine J ln ‘° Pt: ’’r-onnefu' , the Macedonians had 
tw ntv-tw’ " y f fta ' ce,y . 3 Fa™*"; and yet, in about 
Co, fi . hi ^f 3 S " ler ' w bod him n poffeflion of many 
of m-rcamd w'-T* 5 ^ ^ h e h, ' J eft 'blifhed a number 
Afiirio ij * ^ Rt ’ rtu< & tmpor.a) along the 

."mT 'ir , • ’"I" *». H*** «*» 

the irr hin i u" i 3 ° n " lon t0 t* *P ute the empire of 
the trU'.p | tRO with the Rh adi.ni, in thof : days the grea eft 

wmi v Th^'f’r rS* Th * <“«>«“>« F r the Rhodian 

the Levant t ?< ' h^*-’ th ‘ hc meant t0 rival them in 
I',”'- 1 ad ’ th « Pfocip I force of their wealth. Thu« 

They "hid f * ° ^ dr ° lr ’ i th 01 ' nt0 he arms cf the Romans, 
th Tbro nhr tau u c “ , repent •' of a competitor, 

lftVon, L V POn thcn,fc ' Ves Im P e 'ioU! mailers, the flight 

ilz:ST n t0 whofe wiU ~ * “- Wef 
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and his total and final exclufion from the Grecian book 
territories. VI - 

From the various charges againd Philip , which r - 

Polybius and l.ivy have preferved to us, and in , i() lpBrJr , 
which, without doubt, whatever could make againd *° h,v « •>*«■ 
him is accurately recorded, it appears evidently , ’ 

that he had only done what ambitious monarch* 
generally do, and that, however guilty he might 
be in the eye of reafon, thole very dates, which 
preferred thefe complaints, the Aetolians efpecially, 
and even the Romans , thofe fpirited affertors of 
the rights of mankind , were at lead equally criminal. 

In reality, his guilt confided in being at the head 
of a kingdom of great ancient reputation, and dill 
fuppofed to be of confidcrable drength, which ob- 
ftrutded the meditated plan of Roman domination. 

Philip feems to have been aware of the Roman h '* r,m,rk ' 
defigns , and by his tamenefs on this occafion, fo diffe- in the courts 
rent from bis former character, to have endeavoured * fthi ‘ 'o"* 
either to lead them to gentler purpofes , or to difplay 
to other nations what they might in future times 
expedb from the infatiable rapacity of Rome. Not- 
withdanding the extent of the demands made on 
him, many of them ill founded, and the afperity 
of language with which they were urged, he calmly 
labored to remove the obdrudions which he faw 
Hidudrioufly thrown in the way of peace, yielding 
point after point, far beyond what could have 
been expedfed from a prince not yet of defperate 
fortunes. To the Romans, he faid, he was ready hi * «“«** 
to refign whatever they had afked, thofe polfeflions 
in Greece excepted, which had defeended to him 
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book from his anceflors. Of his Afialic fettlements he 
vi. defired to retain nothing but Bargylia and Jaffus “ , 

Scc2. i. two places on the coaft of Caria , valuable from 
the commercial advantages they enjoyed; Jaffus, 
in particular, from it’s fifhery. Whatever elfe he 
held in Afia, he confented to abandon to Attains 
and the Rhodians, together with their (hips of 
war, and all the prifoners then alive. And, as the 
ambaffador of Attalus had charged him with having 
laid waflc his mafler’s gardens and orchards, fince 
fuch matters were not unworthy royal notice , he 
would fend over gardeners and trees to new-plant 
them. Of the Achaeans he complained much; they 
had become unprovoked enemies, in contradidlion 
to their own public ads, in which every poflible 
honor had repeatedly been decreed to him ; and 
in violation of a number of treaties folemnly fworn 
to: he agreed, however ,’ that both Argos and 
Corinth fliould be reftored to them. But his refent- 
ment ran higheft againft the Aetolians. There was, 

*’ Bargylia, on the coaft of Caria ; JafTus, a fmal! ifland 
oppofite to it. Of this JalTus there is a pleafantry related 
by Straba (L. xiv. p. at;. Cafaub. ) A mufician landed 
there , and was peiforming to a crowded audience ; when 
on a hidden, upnn the ringing of a certain bill, the ufual 
lignal for the opening of the filh-market, the whole aflembly 
went off, one perfon excepted. The mufician , well pleafed 
to find that his performance had power at leaft over one ; 
began to compliment him upon the excellence of his tafte, 
“ who had not, Idee the reft of his countrymen, fuffered 
“ the fifh-be'.l to call him away.” — “The fifh-bel 1 !” 
replied he; “why, has the fidibell rung?’’ and immeaiately 
hurried after his companions. The man was deaf, and had 
not heard the bell. 
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previous to this event, as has been already men- 
tioned, an avowed enmity between them; which 
was now increafed by the indecent petulance of 
the Aetolian delegates, in the courfe of the prefenc 
congrefs. In the very firfl conference, Alexander 
the Aetolian had attacked the king with remarkable 
acrimony , and , upon his attempting a reply , 
Phaeneas interrupted him in thefe infolent terms: 
“ ^ ou talk like a fool 11 : all that jemains for the 
“ vanquiflied i? fubmiflion to the commands of the 
“ conqueror. ” “True, ” laid Philip, “ that is clear 

even to a blind man : a tart , but juffly-meritetl 

if 

a * ©sctv-wv uvTiv Xjjfsiv! oi.v - f : * /totxt'unm tixoci , $ nuzn tcT; 
xp.lrrvn to VferrxrreMvsv. See Exe. Poyb. L. XVli. o. 4. 

Polybius and Livy blame Philip’s pleafantry on this 
occsfiun. Frat dicacior , fays the Roman hiffirian , qiiatn regent 
dec-t, & ne inter Jeriti quidem rifu fat is temper ant. Is it 
not ilrar.ge , that they have not at the fame time palled any 
ceu fu re on the illiberal attack of the Aetolian praetor, nor on 
the Roman confu-’s farc .ftial reproach. At the clofe of the 
fi If day s conference, Philip requeifed that he might have a 
copy of the fcveral demands produced againft him , and be 
allowed time to deliberate concern ng them: far , faid he, 

1 am here alone, l have no counfellur -with me . With 

good reafon are you a'one , anfwered Flamininus; you have 
d'flmyed every faithful counfellor you bad. He had pot to 
d-.-rrh f< me of his fuojedts on various fufpicions. Philip replied 
on y , w th a fnile of indignation Mi iSnUxt ‘Eaftinn. Mr. 
Hume (EBay 14) imputes thi r illiberally of language to the 
manners of the times. The nfledfions of Polybius and Livy 
fee n to fay otherwife. Buc why fliould not their cenfure fall 
i> part on the Roman and Aetolian? And why is it aimed 
wholly at the king of Macedon? Are we to fufpedt, that bit 
b-inga king, and the enemy of Rome, were the circutnlfances 
that aggravated the charge againlf him? 
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repartee: Phaeneas, it feems, had weak eyes. In 
difeufling their demands, he therefore began by 
expr<*liing the turnoff aftonifhment and indignation, 
that thofe Ihnuld talk of excluding him from Greece, 
■who knew not even the limits of the country, 
and were tl.e.nfelves Greeks but in part, feveral 
of the ptovirces of Aetolia lying beyond the 
boundaries of ancient Greece. What injuries they 
had fuffered , be fnd, were no more than the 
cuRomary and unavoidable confequenccs of war. 
And as to allies, they had none; influenced merely 
by the allurements of pay and depredation, they 
fought indifciiminately for any Rate, Aetolians being 
often to be found in two oppofite armies. That, 
however, he would deliver up to them Larrifla 
and Pharfalus , two cities lying convenient for their 
frontiers; but that he could not poflibly evacuate 
the other Theffalian cities which they claimed , 
confifletuly with his own fafety. 

In thefe altercations two days had elapfed, and 
peace feemed to be as diRant as ever; Philip’s 
rclinquidiing all claim to every part of Greece, 
and engaging never to pafs beyond the boundaries 
of IMacedon, being, exclufively of particular de- 
ro mds , a preliminary from which none of the allied 
Rates would depart. Philip’s only refource now, 
was an application to the conful , for permiRion 
to fend ambaflfadors to lay his propofais before the 
fenate of Rome; which, if not deemed equitable 
and fatisfatflory , he proteRed that he would fub- 
rcit implicitly to the conditions and award of the 
confcript fathers. This requeR , hardly indeed to 
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be refilled , was gracioufly complied with, and a b 0 0 K 
two months truce accordingly granted ; wich this vt. 
previous dipulation , that he fhould immediately Scft. 1 . 
withdraw his garrifons from Locris and Phocis. 

Befides gaining this important point, the conful anrt with 
had other views in complying with what Philip whit 
requeded. It was winter, and the army could not 
aft; fo that no military operation was fufpended 
by it. And the eleftion of new confuls was at 
hand, when he might poffibly be fupetfeded His 
plan therefore was , to have the appearance of 
finilhing the war by treaty, if he Ihould find he 
was to be recalled, or to have it in his power 
to purfue it, if continued in the command. 

The fenate gratified Flamininus to the utmofl Fi«mi»;nu« 
of his wilbes. They continued him in the com- commaoj. 
mand ; with full powers either to profecute or to 
end the war, as he fhould judge expedient. What 
they really meant was eafy for him to underdand. 

The Macedonian ambaffadors , it is true, had been 
admitted to an audience; but not till°the deputies 
from Flamininus, with the roiniders of the feveral 
Grecian dates , had been examined , and the fenate 
fully informed of the fituation of Macedonian affairs, 
with whatever the intereds of Rome required. 

When therefore the perfon , who was at the head Philip’* am- 
of the embaffy from Philip, began to enter upon * ,,r * ° rs • > rf 
his mailer’s defence, the fenate , in dead of fuffir mockery 
ing him to proceed , dopped him with this fiiort 
quedion. “ Hasyourmader authorized you to give 
“ up Demetrias in Theffaly , Chalcis in Euboea, 

“ and Corinth ? ” termed by the Macedonians, tjie 
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fetters oj Greece. The ambafladors , in confufion , 
making anfwer, that they had not received any 
indrudlions in relation to thefc points , were ordered 
indantly to withdraw , and full powers fent to Flami- 
ninus; who thenceforth refufed to receive any farther 
propofals from Philip, unlefs heprevioufly renounced 
all claim to every part of Greece. 

That unfortunate monarch , now hopelefs of any 
equitable conditions from Rome, and probably 
roufed to a more fpirited exertion by the mockery 
with which he faw he had been treated , employed 
bis utmod vigor in providing for his defence. Argos 
was too didant to be of effedual fervice ; and was 
not to be retained without a force he could ill fpare ; 
he therefore refolved to abandon it **,and in a 
manner, as he imagined, more pregnant with 
mifchief, than if it had ddl been held by a Mace- 
siTMupHrsos donian garrifon. Nabis was at this time the fcourge 
«o NaSis. of Peloponncfus ; hidory iccords him for one of the 
mod profligate tyrants that ever difgraccd a throne ; 
he maintained himfelf in the fovereignty of Sparta 
by means of an army of mercenaries, compofed 
of the mod cruel and fl.ig'tious of outcads , whom 
lie daily c^ercifed in deeds of villany , violence, 
‘and bloodfhed. Againd the Achaeans in particular, 
on whom Philip would gladly have been revenged, 
Tvabis profefled a deadly epemity. Philip offered 
to put him in pofTeflion of Argos, on condition of 
his redoring it when Macedon was again in tran- 
quillity ; and, the more drongiy to cement the 

Liv. L. xxxii. c. 38 , 39. 
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alliance , he propofcd to give his daughters in book 
marriage to the tyrant’s fons. Whatever Philip aflced, VI * 
Nabis promifed to perform ; and, fuch is the tide- Sect. *• 
Jity of tyrants, no fooner was h,- mafter of Argos , 
than he offered his fervices to Flamininus ; who, Nabis; 
not very delicate in his choice of means, provided 
advantage could be derived from them , received 
him without hefitation among the allies of Rome, 
and accepted of his tendered fuccours. 

Philip merited the deceit with which he was 
repaid. The cafe of the unhappy Argives was infi- 
nitely morfe to be lamented. Nabis immediately put hi* ebametsr. 
in practice his ufual fubtilties , to difeover the 
wealth of every man in Argos, and plundered them 
of all. And fo low did his rapacioufnefs defeend, 
as to employ his wife Apega to extort from the 
Argive ladies, by artifice or terror, whatever 
jewels or ornamental trinkets they poftcfTed. It 
appears, that avarice was the ruling paflion of and crueitits. 
this wretched mifereant. Polybius " makes men- 
tion of an extraordinary inflrumcnt of extortion, 
devifed by him , which upon a lefs grave authority 
we fliould be apt to account fabulous. He had 
contrived a figure of iron, in form like Apega , to 
move with fprings, whofe arms and breaft were 
furniflied with a number of fpikes. This machine, 
drefled out as if it had really been the queen , was 
feated in his apartment; and when he found his 
folicitations for money ineffectual, “ Apega,” he 
would fay, “ will perhaps plead more forcibly,;” 


Exc. L. xiii. c. $. 
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VI 

Sect. i. 


THp Romans 

and Macrdo- 

m-itk i ,k« 

the field. 

F’an»*nlnut 
prevails on 

the Boeotians 
to enter into 
alliaate with 
him. 


fcj whit arti- 
fice. 


and, railing up the figure, caufed the arms to 
cling round and prefs the body of the unhappy 
delinquent, who generally expired under the tor- 
turing embrace. 

Soon as the fealon permitted , the two armies 
haflened to take the field , and began to move 
towards Theffily. Previous to this meafure, Fla- 
mimnus had fim filed a tranfadion of confiderable 
importance. Philip was known to have a powerful 
intereft among the Boeotians; they had hitherto 
obl'erved a kind of a neutrality, but it was uncer- 
tain how long they might retain the fame pacific 
appearances . and in the prefent fituation of affairs 
the proeonful earneftly wifhed to engage them , if 
pofTible, to ad decidedly for Rome The difficulty 
•was, how to effeduate his purpofe The arts of 
perfuafion and intrigue had been fo repeatedly 
employed throughout Greece that their notoriety 
hindered their effect ; and on the Boeotians, a rough 
people, they had already probably been tried in 
Vain. So that Flamininus found it neccffary to have 
recourfe to a different and unhackneyed fcheme; 
and, as the execution was of a delicate nature, 
to take the management upon himfelf. Attalus and 
the proeonful fet out " attended by a fmall reti- 
nue, as on a friendly vific to Thebes, where the 
convention of the Boeotian (fates was ufually held. 
The fiendernefs of the train raffed no alarm , and 
the Thebans opened their gates with an unfufpi- 
cious cordiality ; their chief magiftrate himfelf, to 
dothegreater honor to the Roman general, and 

” Liv. L. xxx ii. c. 1,2. Pluc. in Flam.n.no. 

perhaps 
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perhaps in the fccret , going forth to meet him. book 
B ut fcarcely was hewithiathe walls, when a body vi. 
of two thoufand fpearmen, whom the winding of Sed. i» 
the hills had hitherto concealed , appeared in fight, 
and , mixing with the proconful’s attendants , 
entered the city. Flamininus , neverthelefs, ftill 
aflcded the language of peace; and, an alfembly 
having been convened , made it his foil , with 
all the rhetoric t of refpedful entreaty , that the 
Boeotians would be pleafed to admit him into their 
friendfhip and alliance; in fupport of which, At- 
talus, the faithful advocate of Rome, fpoke with 
fuch vehemence, that in themidft of his harangue 
he fell down fpeechlefs; and , being immediately 
conveyed on board his fleet, which failed for Afia, 
he foon after expired. But there was , indeed, little 
neceflity for argument to convince the Boeotians 
6f the propriety of a meafure , which was fupported 
by two thoufand men in arms ; they readily agreed 
to all the proconful’s requifitions. This kind of 
fraud ” , we learn from hiftory. began now to be 
pradifed by the Romans. Time was, when they 

** There is , however , good rerfon to Lfped , that 
Flamininus had foon recourfe to other means , far worfe 
Than even deceit , to fecure the influence he had thus 
acquired. Livy (L. xSxiii. c. 2}, 28, 29) /hall furnilh 
the account. The Thebans , a great number of whom , 
n.twithft nding the low ft.ite of Philip’s fortunes , (it being 
foon after his deteat ) we. e ftill attach. d ftrongly to him, 
had, in oppofitton to the Romm party, chofen for B eo- 
tarch one Barci las , in the Macedonian intereft , and who 
had lately ferved^ in the armies of Macedon. By way of 

Vol. II. H 
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book would have fcorned the acquifition of a vitflory* 
vi. gained at the price of treachery. But , having 

Sett. i. 

retaliation, proper inftruments were employed, and Bar. 
cillas was aftalfinated. Bat the authors of his afTafliration 
having been traced out , it was found , that one of the 
chief leaders among the partifans of Rome was the prin- 
cipal perf.n concerned; who, upon the difeovery, imme- 
diate!} fled to Athens, then Flamininus’s place of refidence. 
The character and connexions of the man , the place he 
fled to, the protection he found , together with fome other 
citcumftances , not mentioned by this hiftorian, fixed the 
fufpic ons of all Thebes on Flamininus. And fo exafperated 
on ac.ount of it, Livy himfelf (ibid. c. 29.) confeflfes , 
was the whole Theban nation ngainft all of Roman race, 
( efferavit ea caedts T1 ebanus Boeotofque omnes ad exe- 
crabil oftum Romarorcm) that they murdered every Ro- 
man foidier they could find , and were not to be checked 
but by the march cf a Roman army i >to Boeotia. — Po- 
lybius ( Legat. viti. p. no;.) is yet more particular. The 
confpirators , he exprefsly tells us, applied to Famninus, 
ana communicated their plan to him : he promifed not to 
give any hin ranee to it, though he was unwilling to 
appear himfelf in the b-finefs; but referred them to Alexa- 
m;nes, a t ufty Aetdian in the Roman intereft , in con- 
ceit with wh m they carried the fcheme into execution. 
Polybius ca is the Boeourch Brachylles. 

Flamininus aferwards made peace with the Boeotians , 
by the mediation of the Achaean ftates. A-d , from a 
circumftance mentioned by Livy ( bid. c. 29. ) we may 
collect , that there was fomething exceedingly pitiable in 
the cafe of the Boeotians. The AJiaeans refo ved , fhould 
Flamininus not confent to a peace, to march th mfelves 
to the aflilhnee of the Boeotians , and j in them againft 
Rome : ( ni impetrtlTent pacem B >eotis , be lum fimul gercre 
dtetevetunt ) Nothing but the ftrengeft conviction of the 
jultice of the Boeotian caufe could have drawn fuch a 


/ • 
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declined from their ancient fimplicity, they had book 
loft much ** of that blunt and inartificial courage VI. 
for which they were remarkable in their earlier Sedl. I. 
ages. Such, unhappily, has been the progrefs of 
manners among all nations , the advancement of 
refinement produces the decline of virtue. 

After fome movements of little confequence , B«ti« nf Cy- 
the two armies advanced 10 from the fouchern parts aof “ ph ‘ lae ' 
of Theffaly towards ScotufTa a city near the Peneus; 
the Macedonians, in queft of forage; and the Romans, 
to deprive them of it, by laying wafte the country. 

As they had taken different routes, they had encarrv. 
ped near to each other without knowing it, being 
feparated only by a range of hills, called Cyno- 
cephalae". Philip, uncertain as to the pofition of 
the Roman army, had detached a party to the 
top of the hills, to reconnoitre, if poflible , the 
fituation of the enemy; who unexpe&edly fell in 
with a detachment of Romans, that had marched 
with the like defign to difcover Philip By reafon 
of the hazinefs of the morning , the Macedonians 
di*d not difcover the Romans till they were within 
reach of their weapons, when a (kirmifh immediately 
enfued ; and each party, as they happened to be 

declaration from the Achaeans, at this time much fallen 
from their independence , and in ftridt connexion with the 
Roman people. 

” See the fecond and third feftions of this book; and 
feftion the firft of bonk the feventh. 

" See Poly b. Excerpt. L. xvii. c. 1 4 S: feq. Liv. L. xxxiii. 

Ot 1 & feq. 

11 The dogs-biads , from the appearance which their 
furr.mhs exhibited. 

H 2 
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VI. 

Sedt. i. 

Philip arerfe 
to the engage* 
nicnt ; 


he addreflei 
his army. 


Flnmininu* 
addrelies his. 


prefTed , fending to their rcfpedive camps for rein, 
forcements , in a fhort time a general engagement 
became almoft unavoidable 

It appears that Philip, whether under the impref- 
fionoffomc difeouraging omen, as Plutarch " feems 
tothink, or, according to Polybius, diflikimg the 
ground , which was ill-fuitcd to the operations of 
his infantry, would have deferred the dccilion to 
fome future day. But the advantage being at/irft 
on the fide of the Macedonians, and his army, en. 
couraged by the fuccefs of their feilow-foldiers , 
eagerly foliciting to be led againft the enemy , he at 
length yielded to their ardor , and drew up his whole 
forces , conjuring them ”, as they paffed , “ to fliow 
* themfelves mindful of their ancettors , and not to 
“ permit Macedon , illuftrious by fo many glorious 
“ achievements , to bend to the yoke of Rome.” 
Flamininus, having formed his troops, employed , 
with no lefs anxiety, every argument which he 
fuppofed likely to infpire the mod: vigorous exer- 
tions. He reminded them, “ of their recent conquclls 
“ in Italy, in Sicily, in Spain, in Afric, over nations 
no way inferior to whatever Macedon had to boall , 
even in the days of her glory ; that thofe , with 
whom they were now to engage , were Macedonians 

" Olymp. cxlv. }. Before Christ 195. 

’ Some days before, haranguirg his men , he perceived 
that the place he was (peaking from was burial-ground ; which 
circumftance , having been noticed by the fuldkrs , caft a 
deep gloom over the whole army. A s foon as Philip obforved 
it, lie withdrew. Omens of this kind were fuperftitiot:!^ 
attended to by the ancients. 

’* Juft. L. xx. c. 4. 
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only in name ; not , as the Romans, great by their boor 
own exploits ; but deriving whatever diflindlion vi. 
they enjoyed from the remembrance of the achieve- Sedl. r. 
ments of their forefathers , being themfelves a-dege- 
nerate race, who with difficulty repelled even 
the predatory incurfions of a few neighbouring 
barbarians".” 

The right wing of the Macedonians had reached Thevietorr 
the heights before the enemy, and, having preferved ] l0 “ b t ' h f jj l t ' ci Je 
in their march all that compactnefs and depth, which n V e in favor of 
conftitutcd the ftrength of the Macedonian phalanx , RonK - 
bore down with their whole weight upon the 
Romans, now afeending the hill; who, unable to 
with (land the Ihock, gave way on every fide, and 
had been totally ronted, but for the timely fupport 
of the Aetolian horfe. On the left, the Macedonians 
fought not with the fame advantage. They had 
formed later than the other wing; and a precipitate 
march , over broken ground , had thrown the 
troops into diforder. Flamininus perceiving their 
fituation , and directing his attack where their 
broken lines admitted of an impreffion , without 
much difficulty completed the confufion ; their arms 
which in a great mfcafure derived their power of 
execution from being interwoven together, and 
wrought as it were into one roafs , added to their 
cmbarralfment , becoming , in the hands of the 
fingle foldier, unwieldy and almoft ufelefs. Mean- 
while, difeomfiture began alfo to reach the right 
wing. A legionary tribune, obferving that this 
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book was the only part of the Macedonian army which 
VI. ftill maintained the difpute, wheeled round with 
Sed. i. a few chofen men, and made an attack on the 
rear of the phalanx Here the Macedonians, from 
their order of battle, were incapable of refiftancc; 
for the phalanx could only advance, and the men 
were precluded from all power of facing about , 
by the clofenefs of their ranks, and the length of 
their interwoven fpearj* The Romans having 
opened, therefore, to themfelvcs a pafTage, (laugh- 
tered the Macedonians with impunity ; who, finding 
they could make no refinance, threw down their 
arms, difperfed, and fled. Philip, who, according 
to Polybius, had performed the duties both of the 
general and thefoldier, feeing the day irretrievably 
loft, retreated towards Tempe, on his way to 
IVlacedon, endeavouring, as he retired, to colled 
the fcattered remains of his army, more than one 
half of which had either been made prifoners, or 
fallen in the field of battle; but he previoufly 
difpatched meflengers to his head-quarters at Lariffa, 
with diredions to have all his papers deftroyed. 
Had they fallen into the hands of the Romans , 
the confequences might have been fatal to his 
friends, of whom he had ftill numbers in almoft 
every Grecian ftate.^. 

This vidory , important as it was, became yet 
more confiderable by the effed which it had on 
rhiiip obtiim the councils of the Macedonian king, who imme- 
amice, diately fent a deputation to Flamininus, deftring a 

** See Polyb. L. xvii. c. 25 , 26 , 27 , 28. 
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truce for the burial of the dead, and begging that book 
the proconful would again admit him to a confe- vi. 
rcnce Both thefe requells being complied with, Scdl 1. 
the Roman general found little difficulty in adjuff ing * 

the preliminaries of peace : Philip, now completely r..bmus to th« 

humbled , readily accepting even the moff morti- i 0 ” 4 ’'' 0 "* 

r 1 • j V r f . 0,Fet ' J - 

lying conditions; and the lenate , approving of the 

plan laid down by Hamininus, he was impowered, 

jointly with ten commiflioners fent from Rome , to Fiamininni 

grant a peace to Philip on the following terms ". r ,an ' 5 h " n » 

“ All the Greek cities, both in Afiaand in Europe, condition!. 

“ to be free , and reflored to the enjoyment of their 

“ own laws **. 

“ Philip, before the next Iflhmian games, to 
“ deliver up to the Romans all the Greeks he had in 
“ any part of his dominions , and to evacuate all the 
“ places he poffelTed . either in Greece or in Afia ”. 

“ To give up all prifoners and deferters. 

” To furrender all his decked fliips of every kind ; 

“ five Email vefiels, and his galley of fixteen banks 
“ of oars , excepted ". 

,T See Folyb. Legal., ix. Liv. L. xxxiii. c. 30. 

" This aticle de r etves particular notice.^From the ufe to 
which it was afterwards applied, we fhall fee with wha an 
infidioes policy it was thus worded. 

’* The cid s in Afia weie exprefsly mentioned, viz. 

Euromus, Pedafa , Bargy ia , JalTus , Abyd.is, Thafus, 

Myrina, and Ptrinthus ; ail in Afia, or on the Afiatic craft. 

In relation to Cius , Flamininus wa> to infirm the Bithyr.ian 
liintr, what the pleifure of the fenate was. SeePohb Legat ix. 

" Thislaft, by Livy’s own confeflion , was merely av (Tel 
cf parade, and probably f. ft with him on account of its 
unwieldy and ufelefs bulk. — Liv. L. xxxiii. c. 30. 
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book “ To pay the Romans a thoufand talents; one 
VI* “ half down, the reft, at ten equal annual payments. 
, Sect. %. And, if we are to believe Livy, “ not to exceed 
“ five hundred men in his military eftablifhment ; 
“ not to have an elephant; and not to make war 
“ beyond the confines of Macedon, without permit* 
“ fion from the Roman fenate.” — Thefe three 
articles, however, Polybius does not mention. 

And,*as a fecurity for the performance of thefe 
ftipulations , to give hollages; his fon Demetrius 
being one. 

Aetoiiam The Aetolians, whofe fervices in the late battle 
opp 0 r» ihe gave them, they imagined, a right to interfere, 
ovtr-Vuied'. *" warmly oppofed the peace*. But Flamininus , already 
highly offended at their having appropriated to 
themfelves too large a proportion of the fpoils, 
magifterially over-ruled their objections. We fliall 
fee, of what mifehiefs this difpute was afterwards 
productive. 

Phiiip’i con. Philip’s conduct , on this occafion, does little 
duct bum- honor either to his abilities or to his Tpirit. Had 
he,inftead of expofing himfelf to a decifive action , 
at once abandoned Greece, which, in his prefent 
fituation , he could not expect to preferve; had 
he retired to the ftrong-holds of Macedon, and 
haraffed the Romans by occafional excurfions; had 
he, at the fame time, fought new refources, either 
among the northern tribes (which he did at laft, 
when it was too late) or in the friendfhip of 
Antiochus , who now began to perceive what he 
was to expect, when the fate of Macedon fhould 
be determined; he might eafily have protracted 
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the war beyond the term of Flamininus’s command; book 
and, if he had not tired out the Romans, might VI * 
at lead have made his advantage, ap formerly, of Sect. 1. 
the imbecility or inexperience of the generals fent 
againft him. Even after the fatal blow at Cyiio- 
fcephalae , had not all judgment and refolution 
forfaken him, this line of condudt might, in fome * 

meafure, have been purfued ; but, having loft' a 
battle , which he ought not to have fought, fubdued 
by his terrors , he tamely accepted of a peace , which 
he ought rather to have perilhed than have fub- 
mitted to. 

It was the policy of the Romans , on this occafion , The futniny 
artfully to difguife what farther views they had on j„ nan 

Macedon; and, as i£ folely actuated by a generous ErKuingptacc 
concern for the liberties of Greece, to content them- “ 
felves with having reduced the power of Philip, 
and obliged him to withdraw within the ancient • 
boundaries of his hereditary kingdom. Had they 
at once attempted to deprive him of his crown , 
dcfpair might have rendered him formidable; the 
princes of Afia, from intereft, if not from aftedion, 
might have joined him; and even the Greeks thejn- 
fclves would probably have had fufpicions of a 
^eftgn , which delivered them from one danger, 
only to expofe them to a greater. , 

At the fame. time, under the fpccious charadlcr 
of avengers oj opprcjjed nations , the Romans had an 
opportunity of attacking every prince, whom an 
extent of dominion made confidcrable, until, none 
remaining to oppofe them , they might without 
control complete their plan of univerfol empire. 
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book Peace being thus concluded with Philip, Flami- 
VI - ninus, with the commiflioners, proceeded to arrange 
Scifh r. t [, e agfjiis oj, Greece, and the fettlemcnt of thofe 
! .I" " l'" 1 ' cities and countries which had been difmembered 
rmicment from Maccdon. 

• 1 «.r pc- 5 -phe Jflhmian games were now begun, whither 

proclaim* ° . ° 

«>rtitnm, »nd all Greece had repaired with anxious folicitude for 
i c' joyment their future deftmy. When*', at Flamininus’s 
) the command , a herald with found of trumpet (tepped 

■ 1 '* < ' lfm ' in - forth , and proclaimed, The fenate of Rome , and 
/^a.-cdon, “ the general Titus Quindius, having vanquifhed 
king Philip and the Macedonians, grant freedom , 
with immunity from all garnfons and taxes, and 
the enjoyment of their own laws, to the Corin- 
thians, Phocians, Locrians,. Euboeans , Achaeans 
of Pthiotis , IMagncfians , ThefTalians , and 
Perrhaebians.” Many among this vad multitude 
had not heard the proclamation didincflly ; and 
even thofe who did, could fcarcely believe it, fo 
much did it exceed their expectations ; numbers, 
therefore, from every fide calling on the herald to 
repeat what he had faid , the proclamation was made 
again; which was anfwered with the louded and 
mod joyful acclamations. The games were no 
longcrattended to ; and the whole aflemblvcrowfltft 
around Flamininus, hailing him their protctflor and 
preferver; fome driving to embrace him, others 
heaping on him flowers and garlands; fo that, had 
v be not retired within his pavilion , he had fallen a 


" S;e Polyb. f.egrt. ix. p. nog- 
3?, 33. Plat, in Flnuitiino. 


& fcq. L>. L. xxxiii. 
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facrlfice to this buift of joyous gratitude. At the book 
celebration of the Neraaean games , which followed VI - 
foon after , and at which Flamininus likewife pra- Sedt. I. 
fidcd, the fame proclamation was made. 

The Rates mentioned in this decree were thofe withwtom 
which had been in fubjedfion to Macedon. The «■ 

other Grecian communities, however, had not > n o«nft<itr»cj 
been forgotten. Hamininus informed them, what " nh <he K °‘ 
had been refolved upon in favor of all the faithful • 
allies of Rome. To fome an increafe of territory 
was granted. Others were re-eflablifhed in thole 
poffellions, which ba<^ been wrefted from them 
in the courfc of the late wars. The Achaeans had 
Corinth, Hcraca, and Triphylia, reflored to them, 

Even Pleuratus, an Illyrian prince, and Amynander 
king of the Athamanes , who had aided Hamininus, * 
were rewarded with a portion of Illyricum, and • 

certain caftles , which had lately belonged to Philip. 

And the Oreflae, though within the confines of 
IVIaccdon, were declared free, as a recompence 
for their early revolt to the Romans. 

To thefe gracious adls were added many others 
no lefs pleafing. All the Grecian prifoners of war, 
in every part of Philip’s dominions, returned to 
their families. The exiles throughout mofl of the *ct« nrf»»o, 
Rates in confederacy with Rome were recalled ; !° 

Flamininus himfelf employing his good ofii^s to 
fupprefs fadlion, and to heal the breaches occafioned 
by the late civil diftra&ions. Roman garrilons (fill 
kept polTefiion of Chakis, Dcmetrias, and the citadel 
of Corinth; but even thefe he promifed fhould be 
withdrawn, asfoon^sit was known what Antiochui 
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n o o K defigned: ThcTe conciliating meaftires, which had' * 

V!. alfo an additional efficacy from Flamininus’s affability 
Sect. I. and courteous deportment , united the greateft part 
* oy of Greece in the interefts of the Romans; even the 

ofGrecoei, ... . 

few individuals, who yet doubted the fincerity of 
Rome, were cautious , amidfl this general exultation 
and confidence , of uttering their fufpicions. So 
that in their affemblies , and feftive meetings, 

* nothing almoft was to be heard but effufions of 
gratitude and praifes of the Roman people : “ Regard- 
• ' -- “ lefs either of expenle or of tori (it was faid) they 

“ had thus interefted themfelves, merely to obtain 
“ liberty to Greece: that, except the battles of 
“ Marathon , of Salamis , of Plataeae , and Ther- 
“ mopylae , with what Cimon had achieved on 
“ the banks of the Eurymedon and near Cyprus, 

* •“ Greece had fought to no other purpofe but to 

“ bring the yoke upon herfelf, and to raife monu- 
** ments to her own.difhonor; but thefe, Grangers, 

“ of whofe defeent from Grecian anceftors only 
“ a faint tradition " remained, and from whom 
neither friendly interpofition nor even coropaf- 
• , “ fionate regard were to have been expefted , had 
“ expofed themfelves to the greateft dangers, to 
. 4 • “ deliver her from oppreffion.” 

this joy ill. In this kind of language , we learn from Polybius , 

founded, i . „ •p 

41 It was an old tradition, of which Virgil has made great 
life, that the fouth-eafl parts of Italy had been peopled with 
colonies from Greece , long before the foundation of Rome. 
And no doubt the firft inhabitants , if not the founders , of 
Rome ( Sec Dion. Halicarn. ) were adventurers , and perhaps 
outcafts from thefe early eftablifhments. 
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Livy, and Plutarch , did the Greeks of thofe days booh 
fpeak of this memorable tranfadion. And, which vr. 
is more extraordinary, in the fame/lyle of panegyric Sed. 1. 
it is mentioned by thefe hiftorians thenpfelves. Jt Ancient hiito- 
is certainly a mortifying refledion, that thefe writers ,ian5 blam - 
have not exprefled themfelves in another manner; rp^wn/of ' 
and that they, who liveif after the final clofe of ‘ hi * fpeci°u< • 
this illufive profped, and who therefore muff have “"**“"2' 
known, beyond a poilibility of doubt , for what *aiu». 
ends this fpecious appearance of liberty had been 
granted ”, had not the fpirit to tell poflerity , at 
the conclufion of this pompous recital , ‘*Such was 
“ -the fond dream , that credulous Greece indulged ! 

“ little did fhe think, that all this fhow of favor * 

“ was only the prelude to her ruin ! and that when * 1 

“ Rome appeared the kindeft , it was only that Ihe 
“ might ftrike the more effedually ! ” — But, fo 
juftly to be dreaded is the fatal influence of def. 
potifm. It checks the pen even of refpedable 
hiflorians 4 \ 


4 1 Polybius efpecially, perfonally experienced the treachery 
of Rome, and behe'd the libei ties of his country expire. 

• 4 Plutarch, however, has thrown in an obfervation, under 
which there feems to be couched fomewhat more than he 
chofe to fay. “ Freedom ,” he tells ut, “ was twice proclaimed 
“ to Greece , by Flamininus, and afterwards by Nero; an# 
cc by both at Corinth , and at the celebration of the Ifthmian 
<c games : with this difference , that Nero paid Greece the 
** higher compliment ; he himfelf announced the decree 
“ of liberty ; Flamininus employed a herald.” — What, 
account ought to be mads of the freedom conferred by Nero 
is well known. Did the hiftorian mean that we fhould draw 


a jparallel ? 
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book This tranfadion, however, (hows in the flrongeft 
vi- light the confummate artifice of Rome She me- 
Sed. i. ditated the fubjedion of Greece. But , while 
pmi-v of. Antiochus was Warlike and enterprifing ; while 
grant of frre JVIacedon was not yet euflaved ; and humbled 
aom to the Carthage flill exilfed ; the attempt had been dan- 

Orccun tribes. ° _ , r , . , 

gerous. Greece, belidcs , was weak only Irom 
difunion ; and, if once united at home, an effed 
which fuch an attempt would probably have pro- 
duced, they might have proved again formidable. 
As the Romans, therefore, had with fo much fuccefs 
employed their policy in keeping Macedon disjoined 
from Hannibal, Antiochus from Philip , and Greece 
from Macedon; fo was the fame policy now to be 
employed in diftiniting the feveral Grecian liates, 
not only from the great powers of Afia and Europe , 
but likewife from each other. And in no way 
could this be done fo efledually, as by the renovation 
of their ancient laws and government. Each Bate 
having it’s own laws , each it's peculiar form of 
government, each a diffind and independent fove- 
reignty, they would all naturally be engaged in the 
fame proud prctenfions , the fame jealoufies and 
contefls, which had animated them before; and, 
by affording to the Roman fenatc opportunities of 
•interfering as arbiters in their differences , or as 
redrcfTers of their wrongs , gradually and imper- 
ceptibly reduce Greece to that valfalage , which 
that artful people had in view. Befidcs , liberty was 
the darling objed of the Grecian (fates; they had 
often been led away even by the name; and the 
relforation of their liberties , though but in app gap 
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ance, gave the Romans a wonderful influence, book 
efpecially over the multitude; who, provided they VI * 
enjoyed their rights of fuffrage , the debates of their Sed. *• 
orators, and the buftle of their public aflemblies, 
imagined themfelves bleft with all that liberty has 
mod valuable. 

In this general tranfport of joy the Aetolians , Murmur? of 
however, took no dure*'. Difcontented , that, th * Auolu “ , ‘ 
in contempt of their reprefentations, a peace Ihould 
have been granted to Philip ; and high in their • 
refentment againft Flamininus, who had not treated 
them, they conceived, as a free people, and a 
faithful and brave confederate deferved, they in 
revenge accufed the Roman of having fold the 
peace to Maccdon ; they charged him with ingra- 
titude to a people , to whole valor he owed the 
vidory, and with afluming to himfelf a reputation 
he did not deferve. They accufed him alfo with 
a want of pcrfonal courage ; “ Whilft I was engaged ♦ 

“ with the enemy,” it 'was the common vaunt of 
every Aetolian , “ Flamininus was at his prayers **;” 
they even charged the Romans with perfidious 
defigns, and the Greeks with folly in believing 
their profeflions : <l They boaft of having bellowed 
“ freedom on Greece, by fetting at liberty fomc 
“ diftant and inconfiderable places, whilft your 
“ principal and moft important cities, Dcmetrias, 

“ Chalcis, Corinth, are garrifoned by their troops, 

41 See Polyb. Legat. vi. Liv. L. xtxiii. c. jr. Plutarch 
in Fiaminino. 

4 ' Piutircb. in parallel. Philop. & Flam r: 
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u o o ii “ they have unfettered the legs , and fixed their 
vi. “ yoke upon the neck.” This laft accufation , 
Scd. I* particularly, gave Flamininus much pain, becaufe 
it was but too well founded. The commiflioners 
had in fad propofed , that the Romans (hould retain 
thefe ftroug holds as pledges of the fidelity of Greece ; 
and it was only in confequence of the apprehenfions 
excited throughout the Grecian ftates, by the mur- 
muringsof the Aetolians, that the proconful at laft 
evacuated them. It certainly had been eafy for 
Flamininus to have regained the affedions of this 
brave people, whom on the contrary he endeavoured 
rather to exafperate, by ftudied flights, andrejeding 
claims to which they apparently had a juft right. 
But the pride of the Roman would not bend to fuch 
• , conciliating mcafures. And perhaps it was more 
agreeable to the views of Rome, that fome fparks 
of difaffedion fhould remain , from which, at a 
convenient feafon, the flame of war might be re- 
kindled. 

Flamininus The Aetolians had foon an opportunity of mani- 
propofcs to fefting their difeontent. Nabis *’ ftill kept polfet. 
Naiii, in order won °* Argos ; and, as iovercign of Sparta, was 
to difpofi>r« a if 0 mafter of a number of fea-ports , and particularly 
him ot Argos- a p| ace 0 f great ftrength on the Cretan 

fea, and the moft confiderable harbour in the fouthern 
part of Peloponnefus. Flamininus thought it dan- 
gerous , that fo confiderable a fhare of power fiiould 
remain in the hands of a tyrant, on whofe faith he 
could place no dependence ; anti was befides willing 


Liv. L. xjulv. c. s* & feq. 
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to gratify the Achaeans , who had a natural jealoufy 
of Sparta , by the recovery of Argos, formerly one 
of their focial cities. Having accordingly aflembled 
the confederate ftates at Corinth, he propofed to 
attack the tyrant, and difpotfcfs him of Argos- 
obferving, “that this was a matter which related 
“ immediately to thcmfelves, and in which he had 

*‘ no other concern , than as a friend to their liberties 
“ and welfare; but that it became them toconfider, 

“ whether to have fo ancient a city in flavery, in 
“ the heart of Greece, was not of pernicious example, 

“ as well as reproachful to them all ; and whether 
“ therefore they ought not to rcflore it to the cn- 
“ joyment of rights, which other Grecian ftates 
“ enjoyed, rather than fufter it to remain in bondage 
under a tyrant. He clofed his fpecch by telling 
them, that whatever the majority fhouid decree, 

“ he was ready to execute.” I he Aetolians with great The Anoiimi 
eagernefs laid hold of thisoccafion to inveigh againft obi<,c ' «« >«. 
the Romans, “who manifefted,” faid they, “ the Fiamuj^*. 

“ fmcerity of their concern for the rights of Greece wilh 'niiuious 
“ by the partial and nominal liberty they had pro. ‘ 

“ claimed : that it wasabfurd to talk of a new war, 

“ in order to obtain Argos for the Achaeans, whilft 
“ the Aetolians were deprived of thofe cities, which 
' l they were to have poffeffcd by exprefs ftipulations, 

“ and which the Romans themfelves with-held from 
“ them : that, what the Romans really had in view, 

“ was to perpetuate war in Greece ; Nabis was now 
“ the pretence, another would foon anfe, until 
that ambitious people had fo eflfe&ually cftabliQied 
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“ themfelves, that their difporTefflon would baffle 
“ the united powers of Greece/’ 

Thefe reprefentations , however juftly founded, 
were heard impatiently by all the other Bates : the 
Aetolians were not beloved; and the attack upon 
the tyrant was popular. So that , the war being 
refolved on by the unanimous fuffrages of the whole 
adembly, the Aetolians excepted, the armies imme- 
diately took the field , and, after a fruitlefs attempt 
on Argos, advanced, by Flamininus’s advice, 
towards Sparta where Nabis kept his head-quarters, 
where his moft valuable pofTefflons lay, and where, 
of courfc , whatever imprclfion they made , would 
have the greater effed. • • 

Nabis was aftonilhed at feeing the Romans turn 
their arms againft him. “You Romans,” faid'he, 
in a conference with the proconful, “received me 
“ into your alliance ; how have I deferved to forfeit 
“ it? You talk of Argos; but Argos was already 
“ mine, by the voluntary ceffion of the king of 
“ IVlacedon , when I entered into an alliance with 
“ you; and my holding it at that time was not 
“ made a ground of objedion. Or is it becaufc I 
** am, as you pretend, a tyrant, and guilty of 
“ lawlefs deeds? But was I lefs a tyrant, or lefs 
“ criminal , at the very time this alliance was 
‘‘ made?” 

In cafes of this kind , the ftrongeft are always the 
belt reafoners. “ The alledged treaty,’.’ the Roman 
unblulhingly replied, “ was altogether null from 
“ the beginning : he was a tyrant , and with 
® tyrants Rome could not conflitutionally have 
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lirTr i0n 7v NabiS ’ tbe mod perfidious of men, book 
well deferved this perfidious anfwer. He had even v,. 

then, in providing means for his defence, been guilty Setft. 1 . 1 
of new cruelties . He had arrefted e.ghiy of the 
principal citizens of Sparta, that they might not be 
expofed, he faid, to fulpicion, during the invaf.on; 
prom.fingthat, as foon as peace was redored 1 , they 
ihould be releafed ; but the enfuing night they were 
every one murdered. Their ellates and wives he 
bellowed on fome of the moll favored profligites 
of which his army was compofed. And, pretending 
that the Helotae ’* favored the enemy, he put many 
tnoulands of them to the fword. 

Meanwhile, Hamininus and his confederates Th« „„ 
made the mod vigorous exertion. 'I he Roman fleet, "»bi, 
together with the fleets of flergamus and the Rho- ilcsrricrt0 » 
dians , had taken or blocked up all the Tea-ports 
belonging to the tyrant; and even Gythium, 
though at firfl obllinately defended , at lad fur- 
rendered. By land, the army, after reducing all 
the places around, had I aid liege to Sparta. jPhi- 
lopoeinen , who commanded the Achaeans, had 
on the courfe of thefe operations, didinguiflied’ 
bimfelf in an extraordinary manner. Hefidcs the 
particular intered the Achaeans had in the fuccefs 
of this war , and his perfonal hatred of Nabis 
lie was actuated by another powerful confideration,’ 

** Liv.Y. xxxiv. c. jj. 

Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 27. 

'* The Haves employed in tillage, who had their fetdements 
throughout the country <?t’ Laconic 
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“ his defire of fhowing the Romans, that ths 
“ Greeks were not inferior to them in military 
“ prowefs. ” It appears , that this brave man could 
not, without indignation, behold his country 
dependent on foreign councils ; and , ' equally an 
enemy to every power that meant to infiave Greece, 
was, on all occafions, as earneft to vindicate her 
liberties • ngair.ft Rome, as he had been againft 
Maced on. 

Nabis, who had been obliged to retire into 
Sparta , now offered not only to cede Argos , but 
alfo to make other large conccflions; but the con. 
federates declared againft peace with him on any 
terms. They infilled on the deliverance of Sparta; 
and that he fliould be expelled from I’eloponnefus, 
which could never otherwife hope for permanent 
tranqudlity. Flamininus, ncverthelefs , under vari- 
ous pretences , oppofed the continuance of the war; 
and atlaff, when Sparta appeared on the point of 
being taken, and even Argos, by an infu|Tec- 
tion of its citizens, had been forced out of tho 
tyrant’s hands, concluded a treaty with the man 
to whom , when it ferved his purpofe, lie had 
made this haughty reply; Rome can Jorm no treaty 
with a tyrant. 

What makes this flop appear the more extraor- 
dinary is, that Agefipolis ", confeffedly lawful 

r 

" It a; pears from Polybius ( Legat. x!ix. ) tha* this un- 
happy prince was aftci wards fent cn an embalfy to Rome 
from the S’paitan exiles, and, having in his paffage thither 
fallen in with (.bates, was llain by them. 
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heir to the throne of Sparta , whorrt the tyrant book 
I- ycurgus had expelled, was at this very time in Vi. 
the Roman camp , together with a number of Spar. Sedl. t. 
tan exiles; who, tinder the protedlion of Rome , 
now expedit'd to be reflored to their country; and 
whofe interclls were all facrificed on, this occahon. 

The treaty does not even make mention of thfcrti, 
one article excepted, which Teems rather a cruel 
mockery , than a claufe in favor of friends and 
allies It was flipulatcd, that the vives of the 
Spartan exiles (the richcll of whom, however 
Nabis had already rflfpofcd of among his merce- 
naries) fliould had permiftioh to join their hufbands, 
if they chofe it. The chief of the other articles 
were, that the tyrant fliould have no fortified 
places ; that he fliould furrender all his fliips; and 
pay a certain fum to the Romans. 

It appears, from the pains taken by ancient «t>* r«aron» 
Itiflorians to account for this tranfadlion, that it b * 

expofed Haminmus to much ccnfure. “ Nabis,” Fiamininui-s 
they tell us, “ could not have been deflroyed , conJ “ c,! 

“ without involving the Spartans in f^verc cala- 

mitics. To fparcthem, Flaniininus was obliged 

“ to fpare the tyrant Lacedemon , befides, was 

“ in a condition " to ftand a long fiege ; and 
“ Antiocjius was preparing to invade Greece : the 

” Lacedemon, ncverthelefs , was walled only in p-r! , 
and, juft hefore the peaie granted to Nabis, had h ei 
on the point of being tak<:n by ftorm , the confedrrate 
troops having carried pare of the town by aflault ; fo that 
the belieged were under the neceftky of fetiing Hre to a 
quarter ot the city , in order to diilodgi them. 
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“ confeqtiences might have been fatal , bad he 
“ found Nabis in arms , and effected a juntfiion 
“ with him. — Winter alfo was approaching, and the 
“ armv had not the necefiary provifions for remain- 
“ ing in the field during that inclement feafon ” 
Thefe arguments Flamininus is faid to have 
hliGreck'co" advanced in his juflification. The lad argument, 
federates ; efpecially, he employed with great art. The Greek 
confederates were earned for continuing the war ; 
“ which it had been better,” they faid , “ not to 
“ have commenced, if th« tyrant is not to be 
“ crufhed. ” — “1 am content ” replied the 
Roman; “ let us then profecute the war: but, 
“ we fliall want a large reinforcement of troops, and 
“ a number ofexpenfive machines; fufficient dorcs 
“ mud alfo be provided, and ample provifion 
“ made for the fupport and convenience of the 
“ army, without which it will be impoffible for 
“ them to fudain the rigors of a winter-fiege. Write, 
“ therefore , to your refpedlive dares , and know 
“ what proportion of men , money, and provifions , 
“ they art’willing to furnilh on this occafion. " — 
He knew what their anfwer would be. Low in 
their finances at bed, thefe republicans had alfo 
been exhauded by the repeated wars they had been 
engaged in It was therefore left entirely to his 
detcrmination,eithertourgeor put an end to the war. 
Ms principal Befides the reafons here allgdged , there were 
"!b'i'" S f. pr0 ‘ other motives , as we are informed, which he did 
adopting fuch not chufe to mention : his fear of being fupplanted 

a me a Cure. 
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by a fuccelTor ; and, what Plutarch " thinks made 
the deepeft impreffion on his mind, a jealoufy of 
Philopocmen. It is certain , that this Grecian com- 
roander was generally looked upon as the hero of 
this war; he was placed on a footing of equality 
by the mofl zealous of Flamininus’s friends ; and 
it mortified the Roman exceedingly , that the ex- 
ploits of an Arcadian , who had only commanded 
in fome inconfiderable difputes on the confines of 
his own country, fhould, in the cftimation of 
Greece, be raifed to an equality with his own 
achievements. Perhaps he confidercd alfo , that 
the Spartans, if now relieved from the tyrant’s 
yoke, might not only become again formidable, 
but be apt to aferibe tjieir deliverance to the Ach- 
aeans and their general; whilft Achaia,from fuch 
a revolution , might probably derive a larger fhare 
of power , than it was the intereft or the inten- 
tion of Rome fhc fhould poflefs. In continuing 
Nabis on the Spartan throne , Flamininus afted , 
therefore, according to the puflomary policy of 
Rome : he prevented Sparta’s riling from her pre- 
fent debafement , while he left ample matter of 
anger and contefl among the feveral Peloponne- 
fian ftates ; and thus prepared a plentiful harveft 
for Rome’s ambitious arms. 

Flamininus returned foon after to Rome ; and, 
to the great fatisfadlion of all Greece, withdrew, 
as he ,had promifed , all the Roman garrifons. 
From this, however, it may be fufpeded , that 

” In Flaminino. 
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his fears of Antiochus . which he pleaded in excufe 
for the peace with Nabis , were not fo ftrong as 
he had pretended : had he really thought that 
Antiochus was on the point of invading Greece, 
it can hardly be fuppofed, that he would have 
left the country ungarrifoned. p i 

Before his departure, he made it his requefl to 
the feveral Grecian Rates, as the moft acceptable 
return he could receive from them , to gfant 
him the fn-edom of all Roman flaves. Thefc pri- 
foners had been taken in the war with Hannibal , 
and Told by the Carthaginians : “ It were a 
“ reproach to the Greeks,” he added, “ fliouid 
“ any Roman want liberty in a country that owed 
“ its liberty to Home — A requeft highly to 
his honor! and which was chearfully complied 
with; each Rate ranfomirig , at the public expenfe, 
whatever Romans were found in flavery within 
their territories. Among the Achaeans only, Livy 
informs us, twelve hundred were found, whofe 
ranfom, at five minac a man ”, amounted to one 
hundred talents ”. , 

How many of tliefe wretched men muft there 
have been in Greece, when in fo fmall a part of 
it were found fo great a number! 

’* Liv. L. xxxiv. c. ;o. 

L . 16. it. 11 d. ' ” L. 19, J7;. 
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CONTINTS. 

Antiochus fiing of Syria — his prosperity — the Ro- 
mans , jealous of his power , feck to reduce it 

which he refents — refolves to attack the Romans — 

enters into alliance with the Aelolians invades 

Greece — meets the Romans in battle — is defeated, 
at Thermopylae — and afterwards at Magnejia. — 

The Romans turn their arms againji the Aetolians — 
compel them to fubmit to what conditions they are 
plea fed to impofe — Achaia and Macedon adlive in 
behalf of Rome . — 7 he treacherous manner in which \ 
the Romans requite their Jervices. — Rome endea- 
vours to break the Jlrength of the commonwealth 
of Achaia , by feducing it’s confederate flates — 
by the intrigues of Roman emi Juries , a party of 
Mcjfeniuns take up arms againji the Achaeans — 

Philopoemen ha [lens to fupprej's the infurger.ts 

falls into their hands . pul to death Flami- 

ninus fufpeiled of having encouraged this flagitious 

allion — grounds for this fufpicion Flamininus’s 

conduit to Cato. 

THE humiliation of Antiochus was the objedl book 
R ome had next in view. . The magnificence of VI - 
his court; the intimate connexion lie had formed Sedt 
with Egypt, on whofe young king he had juft 
bellowed his daughter in marriage ; the reports tu°Ro°mLu 
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diffcminated of his immenfe treafures , numerous 
armies, and all the formidable apparatus of war; 
gave this prince a reputation for power far beyond 
what he really pofTefTcd. He was, befides, high 
in fame for political wifdom and martial abilities. 
By his vigorous condudt he had extinguilhed a 
dangerous rebellion , fomented by his own minifters, 
in the heart of his dominions ; and he had reftored 
peace to the eaftern provinces of his empire, which, 
during the three lad reigns, had been involved 
in a date of the utmod confufion. He had alfo at 
this period vifited the coads of the Hellefpont , 
formerly fubjedt to the kings of Syria; he had 
even patted over into Thrace , where he had like- 
wife claims ; and he was preparing to raife from 
it’s ruins Lyfimachia, anciently the royal city of 
Lyfimachus, in order to make it again the feat of 
government in thofe countries. 

Thefe fpirited exertions of a prince , who feemed 
well able to fupport his pretenfions to countries 
which the Romans had already marked as their 
own , roufed and dimulated their ambitious jea- 
Joufy. As long, howefcr-, as the fate of Greece 
and Macedon was doubtful , they had concealed 
their views , and great care had been taken to a 
keep up a friendly intercourfe with Antiochus. 
Of this we have a remarkable ioflancefrom Livy \ 
At the beginning of the fecond Macedonian war, 
Attalus, then with the conful in Greece, com- 
plained to the Roman fenate that Antiochus had 

1 L. xxxii. e. 8. 
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attacked his frontiers ; and applied for fuccours book 
againft the invader: it was anfwered, “that An- vi. 

“ tiochus , as well as Attains, was the ally of Sedf. 2. 
Rome; that the Romans could not employ their 
arms in favor of one ally againtl another; but that 
“ they would fend ambafTadors to. Antiochus , to 
reprefent that Attalus was engaged in their fer- 
“ vice, and would eftcem it a kindnefs done to 
“ them , if the Syrian monarch would withdraw 
“ from his territories with which rcqueft An- 
tiochus accordingly complied. 

Now, however, they fpoke in a very different Different t>&: 
tone. No fooner was peace concluded with Philip , 
thanit was notified to the ambafTadors of Antiochus *, fe , t; 
who then attended Flamininus , “ that, by the treaty 
“ with Macedon, the Grecian cities, in Afia as 
“ well as Europe, had been declared free*; that 
“ Rome expedted their mailer would conform to 
“ that declaration ; ” and farther, “ that henceforth 
“ Afia was to be the boundary of his dominions, 

“ and any attempt to make a fettlement in Fu- 
“ rope would be confidered by Rome as an adl 
“ of hoflility. ” The fame notification was after- 
wards repeatedly made to him in perfon , by com. 
miffioners deputed for the purpofe. In vain was 
it alledged by the king and his minifiers *, “ that hurefentaenu 
“ he had nothing in common with Philip or his 
“ fortunes, and was not therefore interefted in the 
** flipulations to which he had agreed; that the 

* Liv L. xxxiii. c. 34., 

1 See Scdtion the firlt of this book. 

4 See Liv. L. xxxiiL c. 59, 40. & L. xxxv. c. 16 . 
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“ pofftflions he held in Afia and Europe he inhe- 
“ rited from Ins anct ftors ; and, as it did not con- 
“ cern him , in what manner the Romans dealt 
“ with the cities of Italy, to the liberties of which, 
“ though of Grecian origin Rome paid little regard, 
“ his treatment of the Afiatic cities did not appear 
“ to him at all a Roman concern. ’’ The reqnifi- 
tion neverthelefs was peremptorily infilled upon. 
And though he fent ambaffudors to remonftrate 
with the fenate, he found it impollible to obtain 
any mitigation of the imperious mandate. 

We have in this place a frelh opportunity of 
admiring the profound policy of the Roman councils. 
A method of injury, more tffedual than the pre- 
fent , could not have been devifed a’gainft Antiochus. 
The greater part of the cities of the lower Afia 
had in fome fhape or other availed themfelves of 
the weak or turbulent reigns of the late Syrian 
kings: many of them had alfumed an independent 
fovereignty ; fome hud extended their territories at 
the expenfc of the provinces around them; new 
Rates had even fprung up amidft the confulion of 
the times, and rifen to a confiderablc degree of 
Arength and independence. All thefe Rates were 
with good reafon apprehenfive , that Antiochus 
would feize the firft opportunity of recovering what 
bad been loft by the fault or misfortune of his 
anceftors. But by the public declaration of the 
Romans in favor of the Grecian colonifts (to which 
denomination the inhabitants of thefe cities had a 
claim) they were not only confirmed in their de- 
fection , but became fixed in the intercfls of Rome? 
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In her caufc, of confequence, the canfe of all the book 
A fiatic Greeks fcemed neceflarily to be involved; VI. 
•tvhilft Antiochus, in the midft of his own domi- S$d. 2. 
nions, faw himfelf encompaflcd with jealous Rates 
or declared adverfaries. 

Much ait had at the fame time been employed Alarming ap. 
to fill Italy with apprchcnfions of mighty danger prcl " :,,,i " u of 
from Antiochus his forces were "already col- a’n.focimV °‘ 
“ leded , and he \^as to appear immediately on their 
“ coaRs ; ” while the feveral commiflioners , in their *** ,I ‘* I, ‘ 
return from Afia, labored to conlirm this belief, 
by their pompous accounts of his alarming prepa- 
rations, and by afTerting that all was in readinels 
for the invafion of the Roman territories. This 
nevertbelefs was the talc of «rtifice, and the con- 
trivance of the Roman chiefs, in order to deceive 
the Plebeians; who, tired of wars, (which, ad- 
miniRering only to the ambition and infolcnce of 
the Patricians, afforded the people nothing but 
bloodlhed and toil) had ftrenuoufly oppofed the 
laR expedition into Greece and it was expeded 
would more Rrongly rcfiR the launching into the 
vaft and feemingly boundlefs trads of Afia It is, 
in fad, plain, from the unprovided condition in 
which the war found Antiochus, that, whatever 
hoRile purpofes he may be fuppofed to have medi- 
tated againd Rome , they were not yet ripe for 
execution. He even feems, from the train of nego- 
tiation he entered into, and the inftrudions to his 

See Liv. L. xxxiii, c. 44. & I,, xxxv.. c. 2 

See Lit. L. xxxi. c. 6. 
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book ambafladors at Rome, evidently 7 to have wifhed 
VI * lor peace, and , in order to obtain it, to have been 
Seft. 2. inclined to make large conccfllons; could any thing 
lefs than the utter humiliation of the crown of 
Syriahave fatistied Roman ambition. 

Hinnibai ma He foon after, however, abandoned all thoughts 
tht arroiiana j accommof j jtion. Hannibal , the fworn enemy 
thus to wart of Rome, upon the firlt tidings of his meditating 
a war againfl the Romans, made* his efcape from 
Carthage to the Syrian court, and urged him to 
arms. The Aetolians * alfo earneftly folicited him 
to come and vindicate the caufe of Greece, “ en. 
their different “ thralled,” faid they, “more then ever, notwith- 

(landing the fpecious grant of liberty Rome bad 
“ mocked her with. ” Ha'nnibal ’ warmly recom- 
mended the invafion of Italy , where alone , he 
affirmed, the Romans were vulnerable; and with 
a body of only eleven thoufand land-forces and 
a fuitabk naval equipment, he offered to make a 
defeent, and to carry the war into the heart of the 
country; provided Antiochus fhould appear at the 
fame time at the head of a powerful army on the 
. weflern coafl of Greece, and make a fhow of pre- 

paring for an invafion from that quarter; that the 
Romans , perplexed by a variety of dangers , might 
find it the more difficult to obftrudl his operations. 
Antiochm Notwithflanding the plaufibility of this idea, a 
p'uo'of'the narrow jealoufy “ prevented Antiochus from adopt- 

Aetolians. 

7 See Lit. L. xxxiv. c. <;8 , S 9- ’ Liv. L. xxxv. c. 22. 

* Liv. L. xxxrv. c. 60. 

11 Ten thoufand, fayi Appian (de be'.IoSyr. ) p. 147. 

" Liv. ibid. c. 42 , 4}, 
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jng a plan of .operations , of which another was book 
to have the direction; and, if fuccefsful , would VI. 
inherit the largefl fhare of the glory. He chofe rather Se<R. 2 . 
to liften to the Aetolians, who told him 11 , if 
Greece was made the feat of war, a general infur- p tom ifcs of 
re&ion would immediately take place ; that not lhe A " oli " ls » 
only Thclialy and Euboea , but Nabis, the Achaeans, 
and even Philip himfclf, waited impatiently for an 
opportunity of declaring againR the Romans; and 
that, the infiant he entered the Grecian frontiers, 
he fhould have ample fupplies of men and money 
pouring in from every quarter. To thefe aflurances, anti of An. 
Antiochus liflened with a fond attention ; and enter- ‘ l “ ehn, ! 
tained them, in return, with exaggeratal accounts 
of the mighty armaments he had in rcadinefsv his 
fleets were to cover the Hellefpont, and numerous 
nations from every part of Afia were already on 
their march , before whom the Romans would not 
dare to appear. 

The amount of thefe mutual promifes and boalled »n-fbpporte* 
power was foon 11 difeovered. When Antiochus ^ h,m 
'entered Greece, the utmoR force he could raufter 
was ten thoufand foot, five hundred horfe, and fix 
elephants; for the fupport alfo of which, he in- 
formed hi 5 confederates of Aetolia they were tq 
provide. Of the Grecian Rates,' the Aetolians had 
influence to bring over to their party none but the 
Spartan tyrant, the Acarnanians, with the city of 
Demetrias in ThefTaly ; of which they had even 
acquired poffeflion by the treachery of one of it’s i 

■” Liv. L.xxxv. c. 12. is. *' lav. L. xxxv. s. 43 , 44. 
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citizens. The Achaeans, at the fame time, were, 
from principle, particularly adverfe to any caufe 
efpoufed by Nabis and the Aetolians. And Philip, 
befides his dread ol the Roman arms, and the con- 
fideration that his fon Demetrius , with many of 
his nobles, were then hoftages at Rome , had ftrong 
reafons to complain of the condutt of Antiochus. 
Indifferent to Philip’s fate, that prince, during the 
lite difaftrous war, had not only left him unaffifted, 
but, taking advantage of his fituation , had after- 
wards attempted an eflablifliment on the Thracian 
Cherfonefe, where Philip’s pretensions were at lead 
equally ftrong, and where he now faw with indig- 
nation, a rival kingdom riling on the confines of 
Macedon. 

A fudden revolution had entirely changed the 
face of affairs in Sparta “. The Spartan tyrant; upon 
the profpett of being joined by the Aetolians and 
Antiochus, had taken up arms, and laid' liege to 
Gythium , then held by an Achaean garrifon for 
the Romans: and he had even defeated , in a naval 
combat, Philopoemen, then at the head' of the 
commonwealth of Achaia; who, though highly 
jealous of the influence the Romans had obtained in 
Greece, gladly laid hold of an opportunity of ma- 
king war on the infamous Nabis, and immediately 
battened to the afliftance of the Gythian garrifon. 
Philopoemen was not expert in naval affairs, and, 
in his precipitate zeal, he had put tofeawith fuch 
fliips as were ready; moll of them old and unlit 

” See Liv. L. xxxv. c. 2$. Jo, 35, 36. & l’lut. in 
Philopocm. 

for 
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for fervice. Nabis, fallible of the advantage , at- E o 0 if 
tacked him without delay, dedioyed his fleet, he vl - 
himfelf narrowly efcaping; and, in confequence Sedt. a, 
of this vidory , Gythiura foon furrendered to the 
Spartans. This difcomfiturc did not, however, 
difconccrt Philopoemen. He was foon in a condition 
t^nrofecute the w»ir by land; and having, by his 
jtraicious condud, obtained two vidories over the 
tyrant, obliged him to retire towards Sparta, and 
to provide for the defence of his capital Nabis, 
held in dctedation at home , could ill maintain 
himfelf againd enemies abroad ; and the Aetolians, 
beginning to fear that Sparta muff, in the end, fall into 
the hands of the Achaeans, difpatched Alexamenus 
with a thoufand men, under color of fuccouring 
Nabis, but with fecret indrudions to dedroy the 
tyrant, as foon as an opportunity offered, and to 
make himfelf m'adcr of Sparta. The mifcondud of 
the Aetolian commander rendered the fcheme abor- 
tive. Soon after his arrival, under the pretence of 
getting Nabis to review the auxiliary troops, he Xatit f!«irr< 
drew him afide from his guards; and put him to 
death ; but, in dead of proclaiming himfelf the vin- 
dicator of the Spartan people, and engaging their 
confidence, he employed himfelf and his Aetolians 
in plundering the city. The citizens, roufed to Ta, Sp*rt«n« 
indignation and refidance, attacked thefe treacherous ,cc,de 10 
invaders , and Alexamenus , with mod of his men , 
fell in the tumultuary combat. During the con- 
fufion , Philopoemen appeared before their gates, 
and invited them to accede to the Achaean confe- 
Vot. II. K. 
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deracy ; they accepted, his invitation , and were 
incorporated into the commonwealth of Achaia. 

Meanwhile, the Romans haftened to improve 
the favorable opportunity, which the unhappy 
policy of the Syrian king and his Grecian confe- 
derates prefented to them. Their objedt was the 
fubjection of Antiochus ; and he was deliver^; 
himfelf into their hands. A firm union in.Gre^x 
might have baffled the Roman defigns; but the 
Aetolians were again diflradting that country by 
their infatuated councils. To take advantage of 
this fituation of affairs, the praetor Baebius was 
difpatched into Theffaly ; two fleets were ordered 
to be fitted out, the one for Sicily, the other for 
Greece; and Ouintius Flamininus, from whofe in- 
fluense among the Grecian dates much was expedfed, 
had orders , together with three other commiffioners , 
to vifit the principal cities, and prevent their de- 
fedlion from the interefls of Rome. It was in the 
courfe of this fervice , that he made the memorable 
reply to the ambaffadors of Antiochus, as recorded 
by hiftorians of thofe times ". He met them in the 
Achaean diet, whither they had come to folicit 
an alliance with their mafter, “who,” faid they, 
“ zealous for the liberties of Greece , waited not 
° until his forces were all affembled, but would 
“ be followed by numerous armies from every pro* 
“ vince of his empire, theDahae, theMedes, the 
“ Caddufians, the Elymaeans, from the flroke of 
“ whofe weapons there was no efcaping. ” — “ This 

» 


Liv. L- xxxv. c. 48, 49- 
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” pompous detail , ” anfwcred Flamininus,' 1 reminds book 
“ me of an entertainment, to which I was once VI. 

“ invited by a certain Grecian hod ; though in Sedt. a. 

“ fummer, the table was covered with wild fowl l V‘ ‘ nlw " 10 

* f .the ambafla- 

“ and venilon ot every fpecies, and all excellent in dorsofanu*- 
a their kinds; amazed, 1 inquired how, atthat' huI - 
“ feafon of the year, he could be fupplied with fuch 
“ a variety of delicacies. Re not furprifed , my 
“ friend,” replied the honed Greek; “what you *■ 

fee is all fwine’s flelh ; the art of the cook has 
“ given it the various forms and flavors you ad- 
“ mire. In like manner are you to judge of the 
“ various nations which have now been mentioned. 

“ Whatever different appellations # the (kill of the 
“ orator has bellowed on them, they are in fatd 
“ one people ; all abjedl Syrians , flrangers them- 
“ felves to liberty, and therefore little capable of 
“ vindicating the liberties of others. ” 

The Romans, indeed, had little to fear from 
Antiochus. Unable, from the flender force he had An'io'chu”; 
brought into the field, to exert himfelf vigoroufly, 
and depending for the maintenance of his troops 
on the money and provifions which the Aetolians 
could fupply , his progrefs muff have been incon- 
fiderable, had he even found no enemy to oppofe 
him. The acquifition of the principal cities of 
Euboea, and a few towns in Theflaly, and the 
gaining over of Amynander, the petty king of the 
Athamanes, to his filtered, were all the exploits 
he had to boafl of. But , befidcs the difficulties 
which arofe from his fituation , his own condudt 
was, in many refpeds, feeble and ill-judged. His 
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wifeft plan had been , a reconciliation with the king 
of Macedon; and Hannibal eameflly recommended 
this mcafure; but, on the contrary, he provoked 
Philip by new indignities. He fet up againd him a 
pretender to his Crown one of the fame name, 
laid to be defeended from the ancient kings of 
IVlacedon , whofe filler was wife to' the king of 
the Athamanes; and, that he might cdablifli this 
adventurer in the affe&ions of the Macedonian 
people, as well as to infult Philip, he fent him to 
Cynofcephalac , to inter the bones of thofe Mace- 
donians *' who had fallen in the battle; which 
pious ad Philip, in the midft of his embarraffments 
and diftrefs , bad hitherto negleded to perform, 
liut , what was mod prejudicial to the affairs of 
Antiochus, was his dillipation at Chalcis. At his 
firfl arrival in Greece, he endeavoured to make 
hirofelf mafler of that city, and failed; but, by 
means of an underdanding between him and a party 
of the citizens, he had carried it upon a fecond 
attempt, lnflcad , however , of making a proper 
ufe of this important acquifition, lie abandoned 
himfelf " to the purfuit of a filly amour. . Though 
upwards of fifty , he married a maiden under twenty, 
the daughter of his hod : and , in the fedivities of 
this unfeafonablc and ill-fuited match , he waded 
that time which his public affairs demanded ; his 
whole army following his example in unwarrantable 
and ill-timed indulgences. 

" Liv. r.» xxxv. c. 47. 

” Liv. L. xxxvi. c. £• " Liv. ibid. c. 1 1. 
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Upon the cledion of new confuls , the care cf the book 
war in Greece had been allotted to Manias Acilius vi. 
Glabrio one of the confuls eledt ; who, as foon Sedt. 2. 
as the necettary levies were completed , patted over the c,,nrul 
from Brundufium, and advanced into T TiefTuly. 'iglmii”"" 

Alarmed at the approach of thecuerdy, Antiochus hiin ' 
was roufed from his lethargy, and took the field; 
but the numerous forces , which he had boafted were 
to follow from Afia, had not yet arrived , and four 
thoufand men were the total amount of the Actolian 
fuccours. His only refource was to flop the progrefs Butt* °f 
of the Romans by polfe fling himfclf of the (freights 1 
of Thermopylae, and fecuring the heights of mount 
Oeta, over which the Perfians had made their way 
in the days of Leonidas. Thefe precautions availed 
little Cato’*, whofe name was afterwards rendered 
illuflrious by his fpirited difeharge of the Ccnfbrial 
office, having been fent over the mountains at the 
head of a confiderable detachment , foon dillodged 
the Aetolians to whom the defence of that polt had 
been committed; and, while his victorious troops 
were pouring down from above , the conful having 
forced the pafs bfclo w, a general difeorafiture involved 
the whole Syrian army: Antiochus, who was 
wounded in the mouth by a (lone, efcaping only 
with five hundred men into Chalcis; from whence 
he retired, with precipitation, to his Afiatic domi- 
nions ", — What confcquenccs his inconfideratc 
condudl produced afterwards to his affairs , and the 

LW. 1 . xxxvi. c. 14 & fe^. ’* Plut. in Catone. 

" Oiv.hf. cxlvii. j. Before Ch.'.ist 187. 
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ruin it entailed on his unhappy kingdom , are matters 
that belong not to the prefenc hiftory. 

Antiochus was defeated and had fled. He was 
now to be followed into Alia, where his great 
ftrength lay, and where, if joined by Greece, he 
Achacani and m ,ght have proved more formidable than ever. But 
the firft ufe which the Romans made of their vidory 
was, to annihilate whatever influence the Syrian 
monarch was thought Hill to poflefs among the 
Grecian ftates, and to confirm thofe in the interefls 
of Rome, who had declared againft him. They 
accordingly were lavifh of their favors to Philip and 
the Achaean,. The latter had , in the courfe of the 
war, extended their dominions over all Pelopon- 
nefus; and the Romans , without expreffing the leaft 
jealoufy of this increafe of power, left them in the 
undifturbed polfeflion of all they had acquired. 
Philip, in aflifting the Romans, had recovered 
feveral towns on the fide of Theflaly and Athamania 
which he had formerly held, and which he had 
been obliged to cede upon the conclufion of the 
late peace ; he was fuffered to retain whatever he 
had taken; his ambafladors, who bore his congra- 
tulations to Rome, were treated with diftinguilhed 
regard; his fon Demetrius, and the reft of the 
' Macedonian hoftages, were fet at liberty; aod, 
foon after, that part of the tribute, which remained 
r.rnity to thor« unpaid 4 was remitted. Rome fliowed lenity even 
n 'tci whore to thofe, whofe fidelity had been moft doubtful; 

lm»d hip hail ’ 7 ’ 

been doubtful, the people of Ghalcis had their lives and eftates 
fecured to them; and the Epirots and Boeotians, 
though ftrongly fufpe&ed of a connexion with 
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Antiochus, and of having fent him fupplies, were book 
pardoned upon their fubmifliou. The Aetolians 11 VI * 
themfelves might have had favorable terms, the Seel. 2 . 
conful offering them peace, provided they renounced ° he ' A 
all alliance with Syria, and delivered up their chief 
city, Heraclea, into his hands: but, whether appre- " h ^ r ' iecl 
hen five that the Romans, when poflefledof Heraclea, 
would impofe harder conditions, or prevailed upon 
by the intrigues of Damocritus, one of their popular 
leaders, the avowed enemy of Rome, who encour- 
aged them with hopes of immediate fuccours from 
Antiochus , they rejedted the offer. To the coun- 
fels , principally, of this demagogue, was owing 
their firft treaty of alliance with the Syrian king. 
Damocritus was then chief magiflrate of Aetolia ; 
and fo violent againfl the Romans ’, that when 
Flamininus , at that time ambaffador from Rome 
to the Aetolian Rates , demanded of him a . copy 
of the decree in favor of Antiochus, “1 have other 
“ matters,” replied he, “to attend to at prefent; I 
“ fliall deliver it to you on the banks of the 1 iber.” 

More vigorous meafures having thus become Th» conful 
necefiary, the conful urged the fiege of Heraclea 14 ; "J^Vadca?' 
which, notwithflanding its flrength of fituation, 
and the obftinate defence of the Aetolians, did not 
long refill the Roman arms; the garrifon , with takes it; 
Damocritus their turbulent commander , furren- 

14 Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 22. 

“ Liv. L. xxxv. c. 

44 A city at the foot of the mount Oeta, on the river 
Afopu?, defended by a cattle, from its fituation fufpofed to 
be of gieat ftrengrh. 
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book dering at difcretion. Soon after the reduction of 
vi. Heraclea, Lamia, at a fmall diftance , furrendered 
Se<Jt. 2. a) Co to the Romans; who, following thefe fucceffes, 
K^VoNju'^ P rc P arc< ^ to attack Naupadus , a fea-port on the 
ftacms : Corinthian gulph , of the firfl confequence to the 

Aetolian nation. Alarmed at this rapid progrefs , 
thr Acrolians an d dif.ippointed of the aids they expedted from 
make over. u- t | je Aetolians would now gladly have accep- 

ted of the peace which they had formerly fpurned 
die confui a t ; but the conful at firft refufed to treat with them ; 
™ [uMh «nV and w ' t * 1 nluc ^ difficulty was at length prevailed 
on to admit the Aetolian deputies into his prefence, 
at tail admits At the head of this deputation " wasPhaeneas, of 
their Ucputieii w j l0m mcn ti on bas beeh already made; he began 
his difeourfe, by bewailing the ill-advifed condudt 
of the Aetolians , who now, repenting of their 
imprudence , had decreed to fubmit thcmfelves to 
the faith of the Roman people. It would appear , 
that Phaeneas did not apprehend the full import of 
takes aiivan. the expreflions he had employed; which, as the 
Ixpnffioni'i conful chofe to underfiand them, implied a total 
furrender of all Aetolia to the Romans. Acilius 
laying hold on what he had faid, “ Is it then true, 
“ that the Aetolians fubmit themfelves to the faith 
“ of Rome ?” Phaeneas confirming it; “ if it is fo,” 
refumed the conful, “ let no Aetolian , from hcnce- 
“ forth, on any account, public or private, prefume 
“ to pafs over into Afia; and let Dicaearchus ”, 

** Polyb. Lega*. xiii. Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 28 , 29. 

” One of the Aeto'ian leaders , who had been adive in 
promoting the treaty with Syria. 
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'• Meneftratus the Epiroc ” , and Amynander , boor 
“ with all the Athamanes who have had any (hare VK 
“ in his revolt, be delivered into my hands.” — SeiS. *■ 

“ The Aetolians.” interrupted Phaeneas, “in fub. 

“ mitting themfelves to the faith of the Romans, 

“ meant to rely upon their generofity, but not to 
“ yield themfelves up to fervitude. The requifi- 
“ tions which you make, neither the honor of 
“ Aetolia , nor the cufloras and laws of Greece, 

“ will allow us to comply with.” — “ It is infolent tretu tbrni 
“ prevarication,” anfwered the conful, “ to mention ouily.""' 1 *' 

“ the honor of Aetolia! and the cufloms and laws 
“ of Greece! It even deferves that I (hould com- 
“ mand you to be put in chains.” He indantly 
ordered chains to be brought' forward; but the 
reprefentations of his chief officers prevented him 
from violating the facred character of ambaflador; 
and a truce of ten days was granted , in order that 
the Aetolian deputies might lay the conful s demands 
before the general aflembly of their nation. 

The report made by the deputies , highly exaf- The Aetolia n» 
perated the Aetolians , who feemed refolved to ' xar ‘”' 
fubmit to every extremity rather than furrender 
their liberties . to imperious Rome. What made 
them more determined , Polybius s * informs us , 
was the favorable accounts brought by Nicander, 
one of their chiefs. He had been difpatched to •rt»nco«. 
Antiochus, and returned in twelve days, with a 
confiderable fupply of money , and the flrongeft by 

3 ’ Wha had entered Naupadtus with a body of auxiliaries. 

J * Ubi fup a. 
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aflurances, that early in the fpring all the force* 
of Syria fliould be fent to theafliftance of the Aeto- 
lians. He added, that he had alfo had an interview 
with Philip, having, on his retujrn , as he avoided 
the Roman camp, fallen in with a party of the 
Macedonian army. They carried him to their 
king ; who not only fet him at liberty, but employed 
him to inform the Aetolians of his friendly difpo- 
fitions; that; although their imprudence in calling 
in foreign aid, firft from Rome, and now from 
Afia, had occafioned the calamitous condition to 
which Greece was reduced, he neverthelefs fliould 
forget the injuries he had fuftained from them , 
and expeded that they, in r&urn , would bury in 
oblivion the erimity they bore to him. 

There is reafon to fufped the truth of this account 
of Philip. In his prefent fituation , he had an oppor- 
tunity of recovering much of what he had loft, and 
was apparently in high favor with the Romans ; 
accordingly, he could hardly have entertained the 
thoughts here aferibed to him ; or, if he had, would 
fcarcely have difclofed them to a people with whom 
he had generally been on terms of hoflility. What- 
ever may be in this, Nicander’s purpofe was an- 
fwered. Ready to believe whatever flattered their 
hopes, the Aetolians determined to bid defiance 
to Rome, and drew all their forces to the city of 
Naupadus, which Acilius, with the whole confular 
army foon after invefted. 

But, with whatever vigor the Aetolians exerted 
-tb e mfelves, their bad fortune continued : thepromi- 
fed fuccours did not appear ; and Naupadus, after a 
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fiege of two months , was reduced to the la(l extre- book 
mity. Philip , meanwhile, was availing himfelf of v1, 
the war, and, under pretence of fighting the battles ^ c< ^‘ 2 ' 
of Rome , had pofTeffed himfelf of Demetrias, and 
feveral confiderable diftrids both in Epire and 
Theffaly. Flamininus, who, fince the flight of Flimini,u,s 
, Antiochus, had taken up his refidence at Chalcis , : * 

and was perfectly acquainted with the views of 
the fenate in relation to Philip, faw with concern 
the re-eftablifhmcnt of his power, and haftened to 
the Roman camp ”, in order to induce the conful 
to purfue different meafures. “ Do you know,” hi * Ti * w,i 
faid he to Acilius, “how prejudicial to the interefts 
“ of the republic your condud is ? wafting your 
“ time in humbling the contemptible Aetolians, 

“ whofe fubjedion we can effed when we pleafe, 

‘‘ you are fuffering the Macedonian king, Rome’s 
“ mod dangerous foe, to render himfelf more 
“ powerful than ever.” Acilius was foon convinced 
by the reafoning of Flamininus; the only difficulty 
that remained , was to raife the fiege without im- 
peachment of the conful’s honor ; and this difficulty 
Flamininus undertook to remove. The Aetolians P rf ’'" i,,onlhe 
had applied to him for his mediation; under color ^nut. 0 *'* 0 ' 
of which , he advifed them to. fue to the conful 
for a truce, that they might fend ambaffadors to 
Rome to implore the clemency ol the fenate. This 
requeft he promifed to fupport; and, a fufpenfion 
of arrps having accordingly taken place, Philip was 
obliged to difeontinue his military operations. 

** Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 34, 35. 
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book The fcquel of the fortunes of the Aetolians, till 
VI. their final fubje&ion to the Roman power, may, 
Seft. 2 . from it’s connexion with the preceding narrative , 
The Aetoiiini not j m p r0 p ir |y be recorded here. At Rome their 
dorsto Romti amballddors found little favor. The only con- 
treared with ditions ** they could obtain were , either to pay the 
republic a thoufand talents, a fum which, they 
declared, far exceeded their abilities; and to have 
neither friend nor foe, but with the approbation of 
Rome ; or, to fubmit to the pleafure of the fenate. 
They defired to know, what they weretounder- 
fland by “fubmilting to the pleafure of the fenate;" 
but a particular explanation was refufed , and an 
implicit obedience to whatever orders the fenate 
Ihould be pleafed to lflue was peremptorily infilled 
runrn oncer, upon. With this anfwer they returned home; and 
tarn of th«ir j n t j,i s [f a t e 0 f terror the Aetolians remained, 
uncertain of their future delliny , until the arrival 
of Lucius Cornelius Scipio, the newly-eleded conful, 
to whom the command in Greece and Afia had 
been alfigned. To him they made their applica- 
tion ", but without fuccefs , though the Athenians, 
and even Scipio Africanus, the conful’s brother, 
interceded in their behalf. The fevere terms , 
which the fenate had decreed , he alfo pronounced ; 
but, as a mighty favor, he granted a fix months 
truce, that they might *again profecute their caufe 
at Rome. In fad, this truce, whatever the Aetolians 
were made to believe, was not lefs agreeable to 

” Polyb. Legat. xvi. Liv. L. xxxvii. c. I. 

" Polyb. Legat. xvii. 
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Scipio than to them. He was impatient to have book 
the glory of palling into Afia, ground hitherto VI - 
untrodden by any Roman general ; and, ifobftruded Sed. 2. 
by an Aetolian war, he feared that he might lofe, 
perhaps, the grand objed of his puifuit. 

The day of IMagnelia decided the fate of An- The Artoiia« 
tiochus ; and the Romans were now at lcifure to "p” n r, v "n"uE’ 
attend to the redudion of the Aetolians. 1 hefe p«tcn«». 
people had rendered themfelves more obnoxious 
than ever. Whilft the Romans were employed in 
Afia, they had driven Philip not only out of fome 
of their territories, in which he had eflablilhed 
liimfclf; but alfo from others, to which he had a 
good claim ; and had befides recovered Athamania, 
and reftored it to Amynander, to whom# legally 
belonged. The Romans, not ill-pleafed that the 
power of Philip fhould be circumfcribed . confirmed 
the kingdom of Athamania to Amynander; but at 
the fame time declared tbA- refentment at the 
Aetolians, whom they required to evacuate their 
conquefls.- What at the fame time greatly hurt their 
caufe, was the flrange condud of the ambafifadors 
they had fent to Rome -They had circulated 
a report, that the Roman armies in Afia were 
defeated, and the two Scipios taken prifoners; and 
this piece of intelligence they urged as an argument 
to induce the Romans to grant the peace they 
applied for. The Roman indignation was provoked 
at this infult ; the ambaffadors were ordered imme- 
diately to leave the city , with inflrudions to the 

” Liv. L xxxtrii. c. 48, 49. 
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Aetolians never to prefurae again to fend plenipo- 
tentiaries to Rome, without the exprefs permiflion 
of the Roman commander in Greece. 

After the eledion of new confuls, the Aetolian 
war was allotted to Marcus Fulvius Nobilior 
who immediately prepared for the expedition ; and 
began his operations with the ficge of Ambracia 
Every thing that ingenuity could devife, or valor 
achieve, was employed for the defence of this 
important place. But, deterred by no difficulties, 
the Romans perfevered ; when , far inferior to them, 
both in refources and numbers, the Ambraciots 
found themfelves at lad obliged to capitulate. T he 
payment of five hundred Euboic talents was ftipu- 
lated; ®vo hundred down, the remaining three in 
fix equal payments ; and they were to deliver up to 
the conful , all the prifoners and deferters then in 
Ambracia on which terms the Aetolian garrifon 

" Liv. L. xxxviii. c. 4 & feq. 

" A ftrong city near the mouth of the Aracfhus, on 
the borderi of Epirus and Acarnania , formerly belonging 
to Epirus , but now held, by the Aetolians , and the key to 
the Aetolian dominions. 

“ It appears, neverthelefs, (Liv. L. xxxviii. c. 4$, 44) 
that Fulvius’s proceedings againft the Ambraciots, were 
afterwards difapproved of at Rome ; whether upon a principle 
of jufticc , or , as Livy thinks , by the contrivance of the 
conful Aemilius and his party , to whom Fulvius was 
obnoxious, it is now difficult to determine. However, it 
was decreed by the fenate , “that the Ambra.i ts fhould 
“ not be confidered as a conquered peop'e — that they 
“ fiiould have their laws and liberties reftored to them , 
“ and enjoy again all tolls and cuftoms formerly enjoyed 
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was permitted to march out unmolefled. Amynander book 
was of great fervice to the Romans oa this occafion ; VI. 
he was again their faithful ally; and, to make amends Seel. 2. 
for his late defedion, had employed all his influence 
to bring about the capitulation. 

Alarmed at the progrefs of the Roman arms , Ihe The *eto- 
whole Aetolian nation " applied to the conful f or | iln> a Pr'ir 
mercy. The requifitions he made were neverthelefs anTfobmi’t. 
fo humiliating, that the commiffioners fent to treat 
with him, not thinking themfelves authorized to 
agree to fuch hard conditions , returned for more 
full and explicit inflrudions. But a general defpon- 
dency had now fefted the Aetolians, and the com- 
miflioners were hurried back with orders to fign 
whatever terms were didated by the imperious 
conqueror. The moft remarkable of thefe were, 

“ That obfervance fhall be paid to the empire and 
“ majejly of the Roman people” ( fuch is the infolence 
of vidory ) “throughout all Aetolia ” — “ that the 
“ friends and enemies of Rome fhall be the friends 
“ and enemies of Aetolia” — “that the Aetolians 
44 fhall immediately pay down to the conful two 
“ hundred Euboic talents of filver, of the fame 

“ by them; the Romans only , with their Latin allies, not 
“ to be fubjeft to the payment of any fuch tolls , &c.” — 
and. 44 that as to the paintings and other ornaments , of 
44 which their temples had been plundered , and which 
44 Fulvius had fent away to Italy, it Ihould be referred 
44 to the college of the piiefts to decide about them.” — 

What their decifion was , may eafily be cjnjtdlured. 

” Liv. L. xxxviii. c. 8 , 9. 

” Polyb. Ltgat. xxviii. Li?. L. xxxviii, c. to, 11. 
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“ finenefs as the Attic Randard , with pcrmilTion to 
“ pay the third part in gold , a minae of gold to be 
“ accounted equal to ten minae of River; to pay, 
“ befides, a tribute of fifty talents yearly’ for fix 
“ years, which was to be fent to Rome at their 
“ own rifque and charges — that all cities and conn- 
“ tries, with their refpedtive inhabitants, which 
“ have formerly been fubjccl to the Aetolians, and 
“ have, fince the time of Flamininus’s confullhip, 
“ either by conqueR or voluntary furrender become 
“ fubjeft to Rome , (hall from henceforth be deemed 
“ the property of the Roman people ; and the 
“ Aetolians fliall relinquifh all ’claim to them ” — 
“ that they Audi deliver into the hands of the conful, 
“ forty hoftages , to be chofenbyhim, none under 
“ twelve or abovi forty years of age; the chief 
“ magiRrate of Aetolia, the general of the horfe, 
“ and the fecretary of Rate, to be excepted out of the 
w number ; and , in cafe of the death of any ho 11 age, 
w another to be given in his room. " 

Eyen thefe conditions, when laid before them 
for .approbation, the Roman fenatc ref 11 fed at firll 
to confirm ; a ratification being at length with diffi- 
culty obtained, by the intercellion of feveral Roman 
patricians, and of the Rhodian and Athenian ambaf- 
fadors. Damis ", the Athenian, more particularly 
diflinguiflied himfelf on this occafron : “ Whatever 
the Aetolians have been guilty of, is not, ” faid 
he , “ to be laid to the charge of the body of the 
“ Aetolian people. In ail Rates, the multitude are 

t 

" Livy calls him Leon. 

like 


Di 


— » 
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“ like the fea: the fea, in its natural (ituation , is book 
“ fmooth and compofed , and not dangerous to the VI. 

“ navigator; but, when ruffled and agitated by Sed. a. 
“ florins , it becomes raging and tremendous. Thus 
“ the Aetolians, v>hen left to therafelves , were of 
“ all the Greeks the belt affeded to the interefts of 
“ Rome, and ready to afflft in all her enterprifes ; 

“ but when a Thoas and a Dicaearchus from Afia, 

“ and a Meneflas and a Damocritus from Europe, 

“ began to excite a ferment, and to throw the 
“ multitude into commotion , then boifterous coun- 
“ cils and mad refolves naturally followed. Againll 
“ the authors of thefc mifehiefs pronounce, therc- 
“ fore, as you (hall pleafe, but let the multitude 
“ experience your clemency. ” 

Neverthelefs, all the clemency obtained, was a p«rf°nn it at 
confirmation of the conful’s terms , without the leaft 
mitigation. otterm*. 

Tin’s treatment of a people who were the firft that 
opened Greece to the Romans, hard) as it may 
appear, was exceedingly merciful when compared 
with what followed , when the final overthrow of 
the royal honfe of Macedon left Rome at liberty to 
avow the genius of her empire. That tranfadion 
fhall have its place hereafter. 

The moft important bufinefs the Romans had The Romms 
now in contemplation in Greece, was to reduce , ot . 

, • 1 r . • Achsia ana 

wthtn narrower limits, the power of the Macedonian M.cedon. 
king, and the republic of Achaia which had acquired 
a formidable increafe of territory during the late 
Syrian and Actolian wars. The Achaeans, as we 
have already obferved , were mailers at prefent of all 7 

VOL. II. , L 
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Pcloponnefus ; and Philip had not only recovered 
moft of thofe provinces of which his wars with 
Rome had deprived him , but had alfo made other 
confiderable acquifitions The defigns upon thefe 
allies was a matter to be managed with the greateft 
delicacy. Both ftates had been firm in the interefts 
of Rome, and feveral of the Roman commanders 
had fpoken highly of the fupport they had received 
from them. T o repay their fervices with diftruft and 
ads of hoftility , becaufe they were no longer necet 
fary, had been to avow the very purpofes which 
Rome was induftrious to conceal. The political form 
of government which prevailed throughout Greece, 
afforded to the Romans the wifhed-for opportunity. 
Though confederated with Achaia, the Peloponne- 
fian cities retained each of them peculiar privileges, 
and a kind of independent fovereignty , which 
naturally gave rife to many jealoufies and contefts. 
In like manner, Philip had but a limited authority 
in mofl of the Grecian ftates over which he had 
eftabiiflied his dominion; his title to fome of them 
was controverted , and much was to be done before 
the rights of the numerous claimants could be 
adjufted The Romans faw what advantages were 
to be derived from thefe particular circumftances, 
and took their meafures accordingly. 

They began with Achaia. Fulvius , when peace 
was concluded with Aetolia, had adjudged the 
ifland Cephalenia to Rome, and fixed his refidence 
there, to be at hand to decide whatever djfputes 


19 


See Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 33 , 34. 
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fliould arifc between the Grecian cities; that ifland book 
being divided from the coad of I’eloponncfus by an vi. 
arm of the fea only twenty-four miles over, from Sedt. 2 . 
■whence an eafy paffage lay open into that country. 

Upon the firft dil'pute , therefore, in Achaia, he 
pafl'ed over into Peloponnefus. The "general con- 
vention of the Achaean (hates had, from ancient 
time, been held at Aegium ; but Philopoemert, 
now chief magiflrate of Achaia , having thought fit 
to divide among all the cities off he Achaean league, 
the advantages which thofe affemblies brought to 
the place where they were held, had named Argos 
for the next fucceeding diet. T his innovation the 
inhabitants of Aegium oppofed, and applied to the 
Roman conful for his determination. Theconful,it « 
appears, behaved on this occafion in the mod cau- 
tious manner He favored, as Livy tells us, the caufe 
of the Aegienfcs : but finding a great majority to be 
againfl them, he concealed his private fenciments, 
and made no oppofition to the appointment of 
fjhilopoemcn. He had gained, however, the main 
point he had in view; an appeal had been made to 
him, and the judicial authority of Rome over the 
Peloponcefian dates was thus virtually acknow- 
ledged. 

A canfeof much greater moment foon prefented Caftofth* 
itfelf. The Lacedemonian exiles, who had been Uc " 1 "”°- 

nun exiles; 

expelled in the days of the tyrants, and who on 
account oF the domedtc feuds dill prevailing in 
Laeedcmon, had never been redored, redded in 

** Liv. L. xxxviii. c. 30 & feq. v 
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certain towns along the coaft of Laconia , under the 
protection of Achaean garrifons. I'he inhabitants 
ofLacedemon, thus cut oif from all intercourfe with 
the fea-coaft, bore the reftraint impatiently; and to 
free themfelves from it, attacked, in the night time, 
one of the maritime towns called Las, but were 
repulfed by the exiles with the afliftance of the 
Achaean foldiery. Philopoemen, who was (till at 
the head of the Achaean commonwealth, having 
convened an nflfeiflbly, reprefented this attempt 
upon Las as an infult to the whole Achaean body, 
and obtained a decree, commanding the Lacedemo- 
nians to deliver up the authors of that outrage, on 
pain of being treated as enemies. Proper officers 
were fent to Lacedemon, to notify the decree. But 
this ftep ferved only to exafperate the Lacedemo- 
nians. They immediately put thirty citizens to death, 
who were known to be in the Achaean intereff , 
dilTol ved their alliance with Achaia , and fent ambaf. 
fadors to Fulvius, entreating him to come and take 
pofleflion of their city. To revenge this infulc, 
Philopoemen declared waragainff Lacedemon , and 
though the feafon was far advanced, entered the 
Lacedemonian territory , fpreading devaluation 
wherever he came, i 

On the return of fpring, both Tides dill remaining 
exceedingly exafperated , Fulvius crolTcd over into 
PelopOnnefus , and demanded that an affembly 
fhouid be convened at Elis, in order to difeufs the 
pretenfions of Achaia over Lacedemon. After hear- 
ing both parties, unable, or perhaps unwilling, 
tor bring the perplexed claims to a final dccifion, he 
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advifcd them to fend ambalfadors to Rome, and book 
while the caufe was depending, to fufpend hoftilities. vi. 
They complied; the Achaeans fending as their Sed. 2. 
deputies, Lycortas the father of Polybius, who , Bnthpartie* 
as a fpirited afTerter of the liberties of AchaiaQwas 
ftrenuous in the fupport of Philopoemen’s meafures, Rome; 
and Diophancs, a man in appearance of moderate 
counfels, but in fad devoted to the interefts of 
Rome. Diophanes, -accordingly, in his application 
to the fenatc, referred the decifion of the caufe 
wholly to their arbitration ; whilfl Lycortas , on 
the contrary, maintained the decree of Philopoc- 
men , which , he afTerted , could not be reverfed 
without making void the regulations of Flamininus, 
who had committed to Achaia the protedion of 
the fea coaft. The fubtle Romans, however, the inn<iiou« 
fecretly pleafed to fee the confederates of Achaia r ’ 
in arms againft her, framed their anfwer in fuch 
ambiguous terms as left the matter juft as they 
found it; the Lacedemonians infilling, that the 
determination was in their favor; while the contrary 
was as ftrenuoufly alferted by the Achaeans. The 
confcqucnce was, that Philopoemen , who had 
been re-elected chief magiftrate , marched to Lace- Philopoemen 
demon, and demanded by name the authors of the u«demon i 
attempt upon Las; promifing at the fame time that 
they Oiould not be condemned unheard. Trufting 
to this promife , thefe men fet out for the Achaean 
camp, attended by the chief citizens of Lacedemon, 
who confidered their caufe as a national concern. 

Put as they entered the camp, they were infulted 
with reproaches by the exiles, who having engaged 

L 3 
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the Achaean foldiers in their quarrel , fuddenly 
attacked them with huh fmy. that feventeen were 
killed upon the fpot : th • remainder, fixty-three 
in number , were relcued with difficulty by 
Phil^ioemen , not in order to fave them, but that 
it might not be laid, they had been put to death 
without trial. Next morning being accordingly 
produced before the multitude , they were con- 
demned , and executed , being- hardly allowed the 
femblance of a defence. This fevere proceeding 
ftriuk the Lacedemonians with ftich a panic, that 
they furrendered at diferetion ; and Philopoemen , 
refolving to humble them effedually . treated them 
as if their city had been taken by fto;m. He com- 
manded them , “ to demolifh their walls , to difband 
their mercenaries, to expel the flaves whom the 
tyrants had enfranchifed, to nftore the exiles, and 
to renounce the laws of Lycurgus; the laws of 
Achaia being to be confidered from that time ast he 
laws by which I acedemon was to be governed ,I .” 

Fhilopoemen’s condud on this occafion ( fuch 
are the fatal violences into which the fpirit of domi- 
nion , fuccefs , and revenge, are apt to betray 
us!) was certainly cruel; and in regard to thofc 
whom he hid abandoned to the fury of the exiles, 
highly perfidious. The Romans , however, Hiowed 
nothing of that vigor in behalf of this opprefled 
people, which they had often difplayed in more 
trifling matters. Though a folemn appeal had been 
made by the Lacedemonians to Rome , the Roman 

»> 
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confu) , Lepidus, contented himfelf with coolly book 
informing the Achaeans, that the fenate did not vi. 
approve of thefefevere proceedings. And Nicodemus Sed. a. 
of Elis, having been deputed from the Achaean 
diet to juflify what had been done , received for 
anfwer, “ that Rome was not plcafed with the 
“ fubverfion of the Spartan government, but did 
41 not annul what the Achaeans had decreed ” 

The infant (late of the Rome empire in Afia, 
and the attention required in marking the defigns 
and controlling the power of thofe flatcs that bor- 
dered on the dominions lately belonging to An- and wii T . 
tiochus, produced this temporizing policy. Mace- 
don , befides, was again growing formidable; and 
the Romans were cautious of provoking Achaia, 
who , had (he at this period boldly declared againft 
Rome, had probably united in her caufe not only The Republic 
the greater part of Greece, but many of the neigh- of Ach -'» 

, . 01 , . • , high in re. 

bouring potentates. Such, at this time was the p , lta|j0 „ at 
reputation of the Achaean republic, that her friend- ,hu period; 
fhip was courted " by the kings of Pergamus 
and Egypt. And foon after, Seleucus, having fuc- W"r« of per. 
ceeded to the throne of Syria upon the death G f sjo" 1 '. terpt, 
his father Antiochus , fent ambaffadors to the a " d S,n, ‘ 
Achaean flates , to folicit their alliance. Eumenes 
even propofed a fubfidy of a hundred and twenty 
talents , towards the eflablifhment of a fund for 
the fupport of the members of the general alTem- 
bly. Ptolemy prefeoted them with fix thoufand 
fhields and two hundred talents; and Seleucus 

" Polyb. Legat. xxxvii. 41. 41 Polyb. L.'gat. 41. 
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offered them ten Chips of war completely equipped. 
The prefent from Ptolemy was the only one 
accepted ; to tumenes particularly they returned 
an anfwer worthy of a free republic , “ that they 
“ were rather to deem him an enemy, fince he 
“ fought to corrupt the members of that venerable 
“ affembly; which he would not have attempted, 
“ had he not entertained views unfriendly to the 
“ liberties of Achaia. ” 

Though Rome in the prefent fituation of her 
affairs found it necellary to diffemble , (he was not 
inattentive to the councils of date, whofe rifmg 
importance flie beheld with a jealous eye. Caeci- 
lius, who, with two other comtniflioners, had 
been fent to vifit Macedon , h id orders in his 
return to pafs through Achaia, and to employ him- 
felf in fupporting the caufe of Sparta, as the moft 
effetfhial means of diminifhing the confequence of 
the Achaean confederacy. At the fame time Rome 
had taken care to gain over a party among the 
Achaeans themfelves, to oppofc Philopocraen , 
and fupplant him if an opportunity offered. Among 
thefe was Diophanes already mentioned , and Arif- 
taenus , now firft magiftrate of the Achaean dates, 
who difplayed a ftriking fpecimcn of his intriguing 
genius , in rendering abortive the purpofed alliance 
with Ptolemy. We have an account of this tranf- 
atflion from Polybius *\ It had been carried in 
the general affembly , “ that the treaty of alliance 
“ with the Egyptian king fhould be renewed. ” To 
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elude therefore the force of a refolution which in- book 
terfered with the purpofes of Rome , Ariftaenus VI * 
produced a number of treaties made at different Se&. 
periods between the Achaeans and Egypt, -and 
defired to be informed to which of thefe the refo- 
lution referred ; and thus, by perplexing the quef- 
tion , contrived that nothing fhould be done. 

Caecilius fhowed confiderable ability in the exe- ctee>ii« 
cution of his coramiffion. Having obtained an 
audience of the council, he complained of the tedemon : 
treatment the Lacedemonians had received , but 
rather in the language of expoftulation ; tempering 
his cenfurcs with high encomiums on the wifdom 
of their government, and their zeal for the prof- 
perity of their country. Ariftaenus , general of 
the year , with whom probably the whole matter 
had been previoufly concerted, made no reply, 
as if he acknowledged by his filence , that the 
condudl of Achaia towards the Lacedemonians did 
not admit of a jollification. Diophanes , however, 
went farther. He made a formal charge againft $ 
Pliilopocmen ; imputing to Kim not only the ruin 
of Lacedcmon , but the violent meafures alfo which 
Achaia had lately adopted , particularly the unjuft 
and fevere treatment of the fVIcfienian exiles , who 
had not been reftored , as Flamininus had ordained; 
and this oppreflion of the lYlefTenians, he repre- 
fented as the crime of Philopoemen alone. 

Philopoemen did not want fpirit to defend him- it dirap. 
felf ; and he was fo effetftually fupported by Ly- pol “ ttd ' 
cortas and other Achaean chiefs, that notwith- 
(banding the oppofuion of the Roman party, it 
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was refolved , “ that nothing (hould be altered in 
“ the decrees , which the Achaean dates had en. 
“ aded and “ that thisanfwcr (hould be given 
“ to Caccilius. ” Highly exafperated, he then 
defired, that the national diet (hould be convened. 
But to this it was replied, that by the laws of 
Achaia he mud produce a letter from the fenate 
of Rome authotizing his requeft : and as he had 
no fuch document, he was obliged to return 
home , with the mortification that always a' tends 
defeated projeds ; and with the additional regret 
of being battled by men he held in contempt. 

The Achaeans neverthelefs thought it neceflary , 
that their ambattadors *' (hould immediately follow 
him to Rome, and lay before the fenate, their 
reafons for not complying with his requifition. 
They had hardly arrived , when ambafladors from 
Sparta alfo appeared. What was yet more furprifing, 
the perfons employed in this embafly were Arens 
and Alcibiades, two of thofe very exiles lately 
rcflored to their country by means of Philopoe- 
mcn, an adion no%<^ imputed to him as a crime. 
Thcfe ungrateful men , either to ingratiate them- 
felves with their fellow-citizens , or (Emulated by 
Rome , had undertaken to plead the caufe of Sparta. 
They made accordingly a mod affeding reprefen- 
tation of the condition to which Laccdcmon, once 
the pride of Greece, was now reduced; her walls 
laid in ruins, her citizens led into (lavcry , and the 
facrcd laws of Lycurgus abolithed ; and concluded 
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by praving the Romans to extend their protcdion book 
to this afflided people, and to relieve them from VI. 
defpotifm and opprdlion. Scd. 2. 

A fuit fo congenial with the defigns of Rome , Communon. 
eafily found attention and favor. It was decreed , " y S , h ?R°oman 
that t'ree comm'ffioners fhould be fent to the r ' na,e - 10 de * 
Achaein diet, in order to determine upon the fpot, ^ li b /‘ a "' d en 
all matter in difpute between Achaia and the Spar- sp>n»- 
tans : and that the Achaeans fhould be required to 
convene their general affembly whenever the de- 
mand was made by a Roman ambaffador; as the 
fenate. on their part, admitted the Achaeans to 
an audience as often as they defired it 

When the Achaeans received an account of thefe indignation, 
proceedings, they could not fupprefs their indigna- >nU an * ,y rfc 
tion. The general affembly was inftantly called [hl°g 
^together; in which it was refolved, “ that the >(ren,b| y »f 
“ Spartans, by their appeal to Rome, had depart- 
“ ed from their plighted allegiance to the Achaean 
“ Rates; that Areus and Alcibiades were therefore 
“ in rebellion againfl their rightful lords, and 
“ fhould be ad|udged to death.” 

Thefe refolutions , the paflionate ebullitions of 
an impetuous multitude, were as vain as they 
were intemperate. Areus and Alcibiades, proteded 
by Rome, were beyond their reach, bidding de- 
fiance to a power from which , in other circum. 
fiances, they had every thing to fear. 

Scarcely was the decree enaded , when the Ro- Tht eommir. 
man coramiflioners ”, at the head of whom was fioo ' rl ,tri "’ 
4 ‘ Polyb. Lfgat. xlii. 

" Poyb. Legat. \liii. Lip. L. xxxix. c. jy, *7. 
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Appius Claudius, arrived at Cleitor in Arcadia, 
where the Achaean Hates had been convened; and, 
what was mod mortifying to thofe people, Areus 
and Alcibiades accompanied them. The gloomy 
apprehenfions to which this circumftance gave 
rife , were fully juflified by the fequel. The com- 
miflioners entered the diet, not as minifters deputed 
to deliberate with a free Hate, but rather as judges, 
inverted with full authority to pafs fentence, and 
to punifh. “You have incuriOd faid Appius, 
“ the difpleafurc of the Roman fenate, by your. 
“ roeafures: you have perfidioully murdered thofe 
“ Spartans who , on the faith of Philopoemen , had 
“ delivered themfclves into your hands: and, as 
“ if this were unimportant, you afterwards demo- 
“ liQied the walls of that ancient city Lacedemon ; 

“ you deprived her of her laws , and you deprived^ 
“ her of that difcipline ertablifhed by Lycurgus , 

“ which for many ages had been her ftrength and 
“ her glory.” 

But neither the haughty port thefe Roman com- 
miflioners affumed , nor the imperious language 
which they held, could fubdue the fpirit of Ly- 
cortas. He was the friend of Philopoemen , coad- 
jutor in all his councils , and at this time firrt roa- 
giftrate of Achaia. From his reply , ( which Livy ", 
furely a competent witnefs, has preferved to us) 
the pretenfions of Rome , as well as their foun- 
dation , may be cafily perceived. “ The fupport 
which the Achaeans had afforded to the Spartan 
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exiles,” he told Appius, “ was in confequence of 
the alliance Achaia had entered into with Rome; 
Rome had configned them to her protedlion , and, 
the more effectually to protedt them , the Achaeans 
had taken up arms againft the inhabitants of La- 
cedemon: that, with regard to the flaughter of 
the Lacedemonians who had furrendered , the 
Achaeans were guiltlefs ; it was the adt of thofe 
very exiles, whofe caufe the Romans were now 
patronizing, Areus and Alcibiades being bound 
to anfwcr for that violence , if fuch it was to be 
called. In regard to the demolition of the walls 
of Lacedcmon , which the Achaeans acknowledged 
to be th4r adt , the Spartans , far from complain- 
ing. on that account, rather owed them thanks ; 
thofe walls were indeed the difgrace of Sparta , 
monuments of her fervitude , raifed in exprefs vio- 
lation of the inflitutions of Lycurgus , by the 
tyrants who had ruled over her, and which that 
lawgiver, were he to revifit the earth, would 
rejoice to fee in ruins. That the laws of Lycur- 
gus, of which Achaia was faid to have deprived 
her, had , by the management of thofe tyrants, 
long fince ceafed to exift in force , or even to be 
known in Sparta : the Achaeans finding therefore 
the bands of government dilfolved, and her polity 
in ruin, had admitted her to a participation of the 
laws and privileges enjoyed by the whole Achaean 
body.” — “ It is, however,” continued he, “juft 
“ matter of furprife to the Achaeans, that they, a 
“ free and independent Rate, and in alliance with 
“ Rome , fliould thus be called upon to account 
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a o o n “for their actions , as if they were not the confe- 
vi. ‘‘ derates but the Haves of Rome. If the voice 
Sedl. 2. “ of the herald that proclaimed liberty to Greece, 

“ meant any thing; if the league that fubfifts be- 
“ tween us, is not an iiiufion; and if the rights 
“ of friendlhip and alliance are to be held mutually 
** facrcd ; why may not we as well ferutinize your 
“ proceedings in Italy, as you decide upon our 
“ tranfa&ions in Greece ? Admit, then, that we 
“ have facrificed fome Lacedemonians to our refent. 
“ ment, has your treatment of Capua’s fenators 
been lefs.fevcrc ? or fay, that we have levelled 
“ the walls of Lacedemon , has not Capua not 
. . “ only beheld her walls in ruins, but hlf territo- 

“ ries, her foie means of fubfiftcnce, fwallowed 
• “ up by. Roman rapacity? Wefhall, perhaps, be 

“ told, that what freedom remains to us is only 
“ in name, and that, in reality , we are the flaves 
“ of Rome: I know it well, Appius; and if I 
“ muft fupprefs my indignation at the thought, 
“l will. Let me, neverthelefs , conjure you, 
“ however great the diftance is between the Ro- 
“ mans and the Achaeans, not to fliow a more 
“ jealous folicittide for the privileges of our com* 
i “ man enemies than for thofe of your ow^allies. 

“ To bring the Lacedemonians to a level with 
“ ourfelves.we wifhed them to be governed by 
“ the fame laws : they want more ; tboush van* 
“ quiflied , they refufe to fubmit to regulations with 
“ which the vi&ors themfelves are f.itishcd ; and 
“ they require us to infringe compacts, winch we 
H have fworn nat to violate : No, Roman's ; wc 
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“ honor you, and, if you will fo have -it , we b o o k 
“ fear you ; but we honor more, we fear more, vi 
“ the immortal Gods!” Sctfk. 0. 

Appius avoided entering into the difcuflion of 
arguments, which probably he could not anfwer; 
he contented himfelf with this haughty reply: “A *»«piy"fthe 
“ voluntary compliance is more eligible than that A°p™iui m "" 
“ which is extorted by force.” At thefe words , 
a deep groan, the voice of an injured and an opprcf- 
fed people, was heard to ifTue from every part of 
the afTembly. But they felt the inequality of the Theexj.tdif.it 
conteft , and that all refinance would be vain. The “ h ’ ch ,he 
following humiliating requeft to the commiflionersi, (Blplayadt ' 
was therefore the folc rcfultof their deliberations: 

“ that the Romans themfelves would refeind what- 
“ ever part of the decrees of the Achaean diet they 
“ wifhed to have refeinded, and not require a free 
“ people to annul what they had fworn to obferve.” 

This apparent fubmiflion feems to have foftened in cHecr. 
Appius; he only reverfed the decree pronounced 
againft Areus and Alcibiades; and referred them, 
refpeding all other matters, to the pleafure of the 
fenate. It appears as if the fenate themfelves thought 
itdangerous, in the prefent fituation of theiraffairs , 
to exafperate the Achaeans farther. They feem 
to have done little more than copy the decifion of 
their commiffioncrs, by decreeing, that thofe who 
had been condemned by the Acheans fhould be 
reftored, and all fentences repealed that had been 
pronounced in the afTembly of Achaia, again ft 
Lacedemon. They only added , by way of foften- 
ing thefe Bern injunctions , “that for the future, 
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the Lacedemonians fhould be deemed members of the 
Achaean league, and be fubjetl to its regulations 

Some other device was now to be employed ; of 
which Rome, however, might feem innocent, and 
which at the fame time might dill more effectually 
humble the importance of thefe high-fpirited repub- 
licans. The Meffenians formed a confiderable part 
of the Achaean body : a plan was formed to detach 
them from the league; and the execution -was com- 
mitted to Dinocrates, alYIedenian leader, bu filing 
and bold, in the confidence of Flamininus, a foe of 
courfe to Philopoemen , and ready to engage in any 
boflile enterprife againft the Achaean generals. 
Philopoemen ”, now for the eighth time chief 
magiflrate of Achaia, no fooner had advice of the 
movements of the Meffenians, than, though ill 
of a fever, he mounted his horfe, and being joined 
by Lycortas, with fome Megalopolitan cavalry, 
advanced to Carone, a fortrefs belonging to the 
MefTenians; but finding the enemy already in pof- 
feflion of it, he marched towards Meffene, their 
capital, with the view of taking it by furprife. 
On his march he was met by Dinocrates, at the 
head of a fmall detachment, whom he charged, 
and defeated; when, unexpectedly , a body of five 
hundred horfe came up to the affillance of the Mcf- 
feniaus, who attacking the Achacans in their turn , 
forced them to give way. Philopoemen excelled 
in this branch of the military art ; he commanded his 

” Liv. L. xxxix. c. 48. 

" Ibid. c. 49, 50. Plutarch in Philopoem. 
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men toprtreat through defiles and hollow grounds, rook 
where the enemy mud purfue with difadvantage , VI - 
hehimfelf covering the rear, and repeatedly facing Sedt 2. 
about to repel the attacks of the purfuers. At length 
his horfe , entangled in rocky ground, Humbled 
and fell ; and the venerable Philopoemen, now in 
his feventicth year, weak, at the fame time , from 
his late illnefs, and exbauflcd by the fatigue of the 
day, unable by exertion to overcome the fhock, 
remained fl tinned and fenfclefs on the ground He fain into th«it 
was immediately furrounded by Dinocrates and bis h *" d, • 
IVlefTenians , who, proud of their captive, the 
champion of Achaia, entered the city in triumph. 

The fight, neverthekTs , excited the compaffion of 
the multitude ; they remembered Philopoemen’s 
great exploits, and what Mcffenia in particular, 
when oppreffed by the Spartan tyrant, owed todiis 
gallantry. Thus, inftead of an enemy , they beheld 
in him the deliverer of their country. Dinocrates 
and his fadion , whofe purpofe it was to break the 
ftrengthofthe Achaeans by depriving them of their 
gallant general, beginning to dread the refult of 
thefe workings of companion , next morning com- 
manded the executioner to defeend into the fubter- 
raneous vault where Philopoemen was imprifoned, , 

and put him to death When the brave Achaean jiismaEnv 
faw him enter with the fatal bowl in his hand , mnm ?> 
raffing himfelf up, though with difficulty, “Canft 
“ thou,” faid he, “ inform me of the fate of Lycortas, 

° and the young men with him?” the executioner 
anfwering, they were fafe ; “then,” replied Philo- 
poemen , taking the bowl with a chearful counte- 

Vol. II. M 
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book nance , “ \vc are not altogether wretched and 
VI - having drank the deadly draught, foon afterexpired. 

Sed. *. When the Achacans were informed of this bafc 
Tils' Achaean's tranfacfion , they were fired with indignation, 
complain to Lycortas , now appointed chief magiflrate in the 
Komt ' place of Philopocmen , immediately fent a formal 
complaint to Rome againft the Mefienians, and at 
the fame time demanded that affiftance which the 
Romans, by treaty, were bound to furnifh. The 
anfwer was worthy of the policy of Rome. The 
Achaeans were told, “that fiiould even the Lace- 
“ riemonians, or the Corinthians, or the Argives, 
“ feparate themfelves • from the Achean confcde- 
“ racy, the Achaeans were not to wonder if Rome 
“ looked upon it as a matter that noway con- 
“ cerned her.” Had Rome exprefsly invited all 
Peleponncfus to difclaim all farther dependence on 
Achaia , Hie could not have fppken plainer”. 
Kefcntmcnt of The Achaeans were hill more exafperated by this 
" , ' Athl ' a "i } perfidious declaration. They inftantly flew to arms; 

and, led on by Lycortas, marched to Mcfiene”, 
threatening deflrudion to that city, unlefs all who 
hadfliared in the guilt of Philopocmen's murder were 
delivered into their hands. The Mefienians , who 
in general highly difipproved of Pbilopoemen’s in- 
human execution , gladly accepted of the conditions. 
Dinocrates, unable to fupport the idea of falling into 
the power of this enraged people, laid violent-hands 
on himfclf : feveral of his affociates followed his 
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” See Po'yb. Legat. li. 

” Poiyb. Legat. lii. Plutarch in Philepoemen. 
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example ; and the reft being abandoned to the venge- book 
ance of the Achaeans, were Honed at the tomb vi. 
of Philopoemen. The obftcpiies of their favorite Sed. a. 
general they celebrated with the greatrft fplendor, 
andthemoR pallionace lamentations ; Polybius the 
hiftorian , fonto Lycortas . l'urrounded by the prin- 
cipal nobility of Achaia, beating his urn; and not 
only the . at my, but the inhabitants ol till the neigh- 
bouring towns, attending the funeral pronllim 
from IVleflene to his native city. Megalopolis, where 
his allies Were depofited. ile was accounted by the 
Romans themfelves, according to Plutarch ", the 
laftof the Greeks. He certainly was the moR able 
as well as the molt zealous defender of Grecian 
liberties, from the time Rome began to extend her 
influence over this ill-fated people. It appears, that 
his countrymen carried even their veneration for his 
memory fo far, as to pay him divine honors 

When the Romans found the bad fuecefs which Duplicity of 
had attended the revolt of Mellenia , they changed the Ko ' r ' ln ’- 
their tone; applauding the Achaeans for having 
revenged the death ol Pnilopocmen, and affiiring 
their ainball'adors of the particular care the fenate had 
taken , that neither arms nor provifions fliould be 
fent from Italy to their enemies But this applaufe 
and friendly profeflions the Achaeans cRimated at 
their real value. 

We have not fufficient authority from hiRory to Fiamininn« 
fay how far Flaminmus was concerned in this cri J" r ‘! 
niinal tranfadton , in which he feems to have aded in the s »iit of , 

1 ‘ hilopocnieu.'s *< 

.. . «« n . . - „ murder* 

* In Arato. Polyb. Legut. It. 
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b o o k a pnrt. Dinocrates was confcficdly his creature; 

vl - and in exciting " the MelTenian* to revolt, adled , 
Sect. 2. appears evidently, with his privity, if not by his 
inftieation. Flamininus, befides, hated Philopoe- 
men , both as a man wliofe unfeafonable loyalty to 
his country olftiudted the views of Rome, and as 
his rival in military glory. Whether his induc- 
tions to Dinocrates pointed to the execution of 
Plnlopoemen , is a circumftance impolhble now to 
be determined ; but had not the MelTenian expedit'd 
that Rome would not difivow the adlion , he pro- 
bably had not embrued his hands in the blood of 
that great man. It is recorded by Polybius 
that Flamininus had, before this period , in con- 
junction with Dinocrates, formed a plan to throw 
the Achaean councils into confufion , by happen- 
ing the MelTenian interefl in oppofition to that of 
Athaia ; and in order to try his influence among the 
, Peloponnefian dates, had required a general alTembly 

to be convened. But Philopoemen , at that time 
chief magidrate , fufpedting fome finiller defign , 
demanded that he Ihould firli fignify in writing, 
what was to be the bufinefs of this convention. 
As the Roman would not comply with this requi- 
fition , Philopoemen refufed his requeft. 

But the behaviour of Flamininus bears a more 

It is remarkable , that Livy ( L. xvxix. c. 48.) makes 
flight mention of this revolt { into the enufes and progr-fsof 
which, he fays he will not inquire, at berg a matter altogether 
foreign to his objteh , the hillory of the K< man people. 

bee P„ijb. Legal. xlvii. See alfo De virt. & vitiis,p. 14} 5. 
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unfavorable afped, from the recolle&ion that he booh 
liirafelf had adjudged 17 IVlefTenia to the Achaeans ; VI 
and in confequence of this decifion, had after. Sect. 2. 
•wards prevailed on them to cede Zacynthus to the 
Romans The argument he employed on this 
occafion, deferves notice. “Achaia,” faid he to 
them , “ is a kind of tortoife , around which nature 
“ has placed a (hell by way of armor; and if it thrufts 
“ out its head or feet beyond this armor, it is in 
“ danger of receiving injury. Your frontier-dues, 

“ O Achaeans! are your (hell, your natural defence: 

“ but whatever acquifitions you make beyond the 
“ continent , thofe are the parts which lying with* 

“ out your (hell, are expofed to infult, and which 
cc are not to be fecured withoutan expenfe fargreatcr 
“ than their real worth.” The flirewdnefs of the 
obfervation , aided by thofe arts of intrigue in which 
he excelled, fecured the wilhed-for fuccefs. 

But the part , which Flamininus adted in relation 
to Hannibal 17 , who died the fame year with 
Fhilopoemen , evinces, that this commander, the 
boafted favorite of Roman hiftorians, pofTeded little 
of that noble generofity of fpirit, by which the 
brave are generally diftinguiflied. After the total hi* h.re 
overthrow of Antiochus , the Carthaginian , fearing of 

he fhould be given up to his enemies, had retired 
tothecourtofPrufiaskingof Bithynia, who promifed 

17 Liv. L. xxxvi. c. ji, 52. 

" An iiland lying between Sicily and Peloponnefus, which 
the Achaeans had Utely pu' chafed , and fiom its fi.uation, 
of confiderable importance to Rome. 

” Liv. L. xxxix. c. 51. Plut. in F'aminir.o. 
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book him protection Flamininus being on an embafTy 
.vi. to the Buhy nian monarch, in order to negotiate 
Sect. 2. a peace between linn and the king of Fergamus , 
took this opportunity, either in confequencc of 
fccret inflructions from the fcnate, or from a mean 
paflion for fame, as Plutarch thinks, to demand, 
that Hannibal flionid be delivered into Ins hands. 
Brutus at hid, according to ihe laff-mcntioned 
liifbrian, carneftly pleaded the rights of hofpitahty 
and his phghetd faith, of which fo difhonorable 
an atflion would be an avowed violation. But 
the Roman, regardlefs of fneh confiderations , 
. perfilb d in his demand ; and the daffardly Prufias 
, at length agreed to comply. Hannibal, who had 

but fi ght dependence on the Bithynian’s honor, 
and, from the time of Flamininus’s arrival, fuf. 
p'-cK'd the object and refult of his machinations , 
had conirived in the caftle of LibylTa , where he 
redded , fu b e rra neons pafT.iges, to favor his efcapc 
in cafe of danger; when having information that 
his caflle was ftirrounded by foldiers , he had re- 
conrfe to tliefc beret outlets : but finding them all 
guarded , and no hope of efcaping, he at once 
formed his refolution. Taking then in his hand 
the cup which contained the ingredients, long 
before prepared for fuch an oecalion, “ Let us,” 
Lid he, “ deliver Rome from her perpetual dif- 
“ qu'etude, fince (lie thinks it tedious to wait for 
“ the death of a poor yet dreaded old man. What 
“ a change in Roman manners ! their fathers warned 
“ Pyrihus, even when in arms againfi them, of 
“ the poifon that was treachcroufly prepared for 
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K him ; while their degenerate Tons are not afhamed book 
“ of employing their ambaffador, a man of con- VI - 
“ fular dignity , to prevail on the perfidious Prufias Sedt. 2. 
“ to give up a gueft to whom he had promifed 
“ protection.” Then invoking the gods to take 
“ vengeance on Prufias and his kingdom for his 
violation of hofpitality , he fwallowed the fatal 
draught , and expired. When an account of this 
tranfadion reached the fenate , feveral members of 
that auguft body, Plutarch tells us , exprcffcd the 
liighcft difpleafure at a condud which difgraced not 
only Hamininus but the Reman name. 

After an inftance fo notorious , the decihon is 
obvious with regard to the charadcr of this con- 
queror of Greece. 

His condud to the virtuous Cato was not lets His (Ugitiom 
diflionorably mean; and though foreign to the of 

prefent hiflory , it may, further to illuflrate the 
charader of this celebrated general, not improperly 
find a place here. Lucius, brother to Pirns Quin- 
tius Hamininus , had been guilty of a crime of 
the blacked die A favorite boy whom he had 
carried with him into his province of Gaul , was 
reproaching him, in the hours of dalliance, for 
taking him from Rome juft before a (how of gla- 
diators was to have been exhibited, and thereby 
depriving him of the pleafure of feeing a man 
killed ; a fight which he moft ardently defired. At 
that inftant the proconful was informed , a Boian 
Gaul, a man of diftindion in ins own country, 

" Liv. L. xxx : x. c. 42. Plut. in Flaminir.o. 
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book, was come to take the oaths of allegiance to Rome, 
VI. and with his w:fe and children waited without He 
Sed. 2. immediately oidcred him to be admitted. And 
turning to his paihic , to fatisfy thy longing, 
wilt thou then, ” faid he, “that .1 (how thee 
this Gaul in the agonies of death ? fo faying, 
with his own hands he dabbed the unfufp^ding 
Boian. This fiigitious adion came to the know- 
ledge of Cato, who, when cenfor , charged Lu- 
cius with it, and the fad being fully proved, 
degraded him from the fenatorial dignity, not- 
wiihdandir.g the moll earned felicitations of his 
brother and his powerful relations. In revenge, 
Titus purfued Cato with unrelenting animofity. 
He leagued againd him with his inveterate ene- 
mies. By means of a corrupt majority, which he 
had acquired in the fena'c, he annulled all contrad*, 
leafes, and bargains, which Cato had entered into 
relative to the public revenue ; not on account of any 
defed, but merely becaufe Cato had made them: 
and he took every opportunity . upon the flighted 
grounds , of harafling him with frivolous and 
vcx'tious profecutions. 

Wretched Greece! what had flic to exped from 
an admiiudration direded bv men of the charader 
we have deferibed! And yet of all the Romans to 
whom the care of Grecian affairs were committed, 
one of the mod humane, fays hiflory ", was 
TjtUj QuiNtius Flamininus! 

" See Plutarch. Parallel. Philopcem. & Flaminin. 
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S E C T I O .N III. * 


CONTENTS. 


Injurious conduct of the Romans to Philip of Mace- 
don — he is required to evacuate Aenos and Ma- 
ronea — his violent refenimenl — caufes the Maro- 
niles to be miaffncrcd — is threatened by the Ro- 
mans — fends his Jon Demetrius to Rome — his 
faccejs Philip's fufpicions of the connexions De- 

metrius had formed in Rome — encouraged in his 
fujpicions by Perfeus — is ijnpofed upon by a for. 
gery — believes Demetrius guilty of defigns againjl 
his crown and life — caufes him to be put to 
death — dfcovers his innocence — dies of a broken 
heart His char after. 


w F. arc now to view the affairs of Macedon book 
during the period of which we have been fpeaking. VI * 
Rome jealous, as we have feen , of the increafe Sedl. 3. 
of dominion which Philip had acquired in the courfc Th ' Rom * n, 
of the late wars , feized every opportunity of con- philips 
fining him within narrower limits. Athamania had 
already been wrefled from him, a few inconfiderable 
fortreffes excepted , under pretence of refloring it 
to its lawful prince. Thofe cantons of ThelTaly , in 
which he had re-eflabliflied his authority, were 
now encouraged to affert their independence ; and 
whatever violence, either here or in the countries 
adjacent , the Macedonian king had committed 
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book wliilft employing his arms on the fide of Rome, 
vi. though perhaps nothing more than the natural con- 
• Sect. 3. fequences of war, were brought into account againfl; 

him, as wanton outrages for which reparation was 
to be exadted. Even thofe parts of I brace which, 
chiefly through his means, had been recovered 
from Antiochus, and to which the Macedonian 
Icings had ancient pretenfions , were demanded by 
Eumenes of Pcrgamus. A large portion of it had 
been already decreed to Eumcnes, by the ten com- 
miflioncrs employed after the battle of Magnefla, 
in the partition of the provinces of Antiochus in 
Europe and the Lower Afia: but not content with 
this acquifltion he nflw demanded more. 
orr n >n« To all claimants againft the Macedonian monarch 

to r uie Mr*. tne Romans gave a favorable nearing. And, as 
rtn«!. if they had nothing more in view than to make 
an equitable fettlement among all parties, they 
appointed 1 three commiffioners , Quintus Caeci- 
lius, Marcus Baebius , and Tiberius Sempronius, 
to pafs into Greece, where they were to eredl 
themfclves into acourt of judicature, and to decide 
upon all differences between Maccdon and her 
adversaries. With this procedure, doubtlefs excce- 
dinaly humiliating to a prince not yet deprived 
of fovcrcign power, and ftill oftenfibly numbered 
among the faithful allies of Rome, Philip found 
it expedient to comply.- He attended the commif- 
fioners in their progrefs through Thelfaly; and, 
however unable at times to fupprefs his indigna- 


1 Tolyb. Legat. xl. Liv. L. xxxix\ c. 24 & f.q. 
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tion , difdained not to put in anfwers to the vari- book 
O tis demands which intereft or rcfentment urged vi. 
againft him. “ 1 he ThefTahans , he Hated, far Sed. 3 . 
from having any thing to lay juftly to his charge; 
had been guilty of -many ads of violence againft 
Macedon ; and , without the leaft title , had deprived 
him of fevcral cities , which he either poHdled by 
inheritance; or, by exprefs ftipu'ation with the 
Roman conful, had won with his fword , from 
the Aetolians and Athamanes then in arms againft 
Rome.-” — “ They complain,” he continued, 

“ that I have diverted the courfe of commerce 
“ from Thebes of Pthiotis , whilft in my pofTeffion, 

“ to Demetria*. But when was it accounted cri- 
** minal in a prince, to open a new channel of 
“ trade? or to allow mariners the choice of their- 
“ port ? They accufe me ol preparing an ambufeade 
“ for certain deputies fent with their complaints 
“ to the Roman commander. In confequence of 
“ this pretended ambufeade, let me know what- 
“ injury thefe deputies have fuftained ? In truth , 

“ the liberty you have' bs (lowed on thefe Thelfa- 
“ lians has taught them infolence : litce Haves newly 
“ manumitted, they pride themfelvcs in the cxer- 
“ cife of their petulance againft thofe who lately 
ruled over them. But,” added he, with an 
energy the refult of various feelings, “ the Jim of 
all my days has not yet Jet.” — - Notwithftanding , difregardeil. 
however , this fpirited defence , the commdlioners 
decreed , that the Macedonian garrifons fhould im- 
mediately evacuate the feveral towns and caftles 
in queftion, and that Philip (Loud withdraw 
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book 

vi. 

Sedt. 3. 


Acnot and 
Maronea 
claimed by 
Eumeues. 


Philip e*- 
populates. 


northward within the ancient boundaries of 
IVlacedon. 

From Thcflaly the Roman commiflioners pro- 
ceeded to ThelTalonica , to adjud the fettlement-of 
Thrace, where the more important object of con. 
tention lay. Philip had extended himfelf on this 
fide with great fuccefs ; and, befidcs a large por- 
tion of territory, had got poffeflion of Aenos and 
JVlaronca , two . cities on the Hellefpont, which 
from their maritime fituation afforded their fover- 
cign many valuable advantages. In IVlaronea par. 
ticularly , the mod confiderable of the two , he 
kept a (trong garrifon, and had fo far edablifhed 
himfelf, as to procure the banifhment of a numer- 
ous body of the citizens, who (food in opposition 
to his intereds. Thefe exiles were now loud againfl 
him ; fupported , privately by the Romans, and 
openly by Eumenes, who maintained that thefe 
cities were appendages of that part of Thrace already 
adjudged to him ; and charged Philip with the 
mod flagrant oppreflions. It was eafy to perceive 
from what had paffed, the completion of the com- 
miflioners ; and Philip, judging it now in vain 
to keep meafures with men determined at any rate 
to fide with his adverfaries , no longer fought to 
difguife his fentiments. “ It is neither with the 
“ Maronites nor with Eumenes,” faid he, ad- 
dreffing himfelf to the commiflioners, “ that the 

contcd now lies; but with you Romans, from 
1 whom I have long obferved , that I have no 
“ juflicc to expect. The cities of IVlacedon , which 
“ revolted from me to you at the very time a truce 
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“ fubfifled between us, I claimed, and met with 
“ a refufal. Inflead of matter of right, had I claimed 
“ them as matter of favor; the favor had been 
“ fmall for you to grant, as thefe cities were to 
“ you of little importance , and in .the extreme 
“ borders of my kingdom; but it was of moment 
“ to me to have them reflored , that their defec- 
“ tion might not encourage others to imitate their 
“ treachery. During the Aetolian war, by defirc 
‘ of the conful Manjus Acilius, I fat down be- 
“ fore Lamia , and was on the point of taking it, 
“ when the conful appeared, demanded it for him- 
“ felf, and wrefled the conqueft out of my hands. 
“ To foftcn the injury , I was permitted to turn 
“ my arms againfl fome towns, or rather cattles, 
“ of Thelfaly, Perrhaebia, and Athamania; thefe 
“ you have now taken from me. — Even the claims 
“ of Ebmenes are thought preferable to mine, by 
“ his fbare of the dominions which Antiochus was 
“ poffelfed of ; he , who fought under your ban- 
“ ners, not for your fakes, but for his own , againfl 
“ an enemy , from whom he had every thing to 
“ fear, and who, if not crulhed, had been his 
“ deflrudion. Antiochus, on the other hand , cour- 
“ ted my friend Chip , and would have purchafed 
“ it at no lefs a price than the ceffion of all Greece, 
“ a fleet of fifty decked fhips, and three, thoufand 
“ talents. Regardlefs of thefe fplendid offers, I 
“ took the field againfl him , even before your 
“ forces had paffcd over from Italy; declining nei- 
“ thcr toil nor danger to procure you vidory. 
“ When Scipio syas on his vyay to Afia , I fhowed 
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u O O K “ myfelfVqually zealous in your fcrvice ; I con. 

VI. “ ducted him through Maccdon and Thrace, and 
Sect. 3 . “ by my prefence prevented the oppofition which 

“ otherwife he had met with from the barbarous 
“ inhabitant;. In return for all this , 1 might 
“ reafonably have expected an mcreafe of domi'. 
“ nion; on the contrary, I fee myfelf deprived 
“ not only of what your own grants have beftow- 
“ ed, but alfo of my hereditary poffeffions. And 
“ as if I were Antiochus, I am now to be plun- 
“ dered even by Eumenes; who, not content 
“ with having Lyfimachia and the Cherlonefe 
“ afligned to him, pretends , that Arnos and Ma- 
“ ronea are included ; in exprefs contradiction to 
“ the very decree on which he grounds his title. 
“ Determine therefore ; am l the foe, or am I (till 
“ the ally of Rome? If the former, proceed as 
“ you have begun , in perfecuting me; if the latter, 
“ abftain from injuring a man, who furely has 
“ deferved a very oppofite treatment.” 

How liable foever Philip's private charadter might 
be to objections , or whatever were the confuler- 
ations that moved him to join the Romans, cer- 
tainly their treatment of him was excetdingly per- 
fidious. Livy , from whom we have taken his de- 
fence, tells us, that the commillioners themfek'es 
were affeded ; they were more probably embarraffed 
and afliamed. Unwilling to venture a definitive 
fentence, againft which fo much might be faid, 
they only pronounced , that , if thefe two cities 
had been adjudged to Eumenes by the former com- 
miflioncrs, it was not in their power to reverfc 
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the decree; if, on the other hand , it fliould appear, book 
that Philip held them by right of conqueft , he VI. 
ought to hold them (fill ; if neither the one nor Setl. 3 . 
the other was the cafe , it mull be left to the fenate 
in what way they were to be difpofcd of; mean- 
while, the garrifons fliould be withdrawn 

This temporizing fentence , however, did not Th, ‘ Senate 
long impofe on Philip. His ambafladors whom he phi'iip 
had fent to Rome, bad orders from the fenate to 
inform their Tnalfer , that his garrifons muff forth- 
with evacuate the contcfted cities. 1 he Mace- 
donian king was fired with rage. The fcorn of 
luimenes , the dupe of Rome, he eagerly wiflied 
to have wreaked his vengeance on both ; but his 
power agreed not with his inclination. In this he rtvene«» 
fituation he refolvcd to difehargc his fury at lead 
on the Maronites ', whofefolicitations, hcfuppofed, 
had been employed againft him. Onamaftus was 
his lieutenant in Thrace. He intruded him with 
orders to Callander, governor of Maronea, to 
introduce into the city, in the night before the 
-Macedonian garrifon was to march out , a body 
of his ficrceft Thracian mercenaries, who, under 
pretence of a fudden tumult, fhould put to the 
fword all the inhabitants fufpeefed of favoring the 
oppofice intered, without didin&ion of condition, 
age, or fex, and leave the place drenched in the 
blood of its citizens. 1 hefe cruel orders were bljt 
too faithfully executed. 

1 See Liv. L. xxxix, c. 

’ Polj b. Lcgat. xliv. Liv. L. xxxix. c. ) 4 & feq. 
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Upon the firft tidings of themaflacre, the fcnate 
inftruded Appius to make inquiry concerning it. 
Philip pretended ignorance: “He had heard of a 
“ popular infurredion at Alaronea, occafior.ed by 
“ certain petty contefts between the friends of 
“ Ettmenes and thofe of Alaccdon , in whic h blood 

had been filed; but as to the aggravating cir- 
“ cumftances which the Romans mentioned, he 
“ was altogether a ftranger to them.” He was 
then required to deliver up Onomaftus and Caf- 
fander, that they might be fent to Rome for exami- 
nation. The propofal made him tremble. They 
knew too much , and might betray him. “ Ono- 
“ maftus he replied , was a neceffary perfon , 

“ and not to be parted with; befides, having been 
“ at a confiderable diftance from Maronea at the 
“ time of the infurredion , he could not polTibly 
“ have known any thing of it. But Caflander, 

“ hepromifed, fliould be fenttoRome.” Nothing, 
however, was farther from the intention of Philip 
than this compliance. It was attended both with 
indignity and danger. Accordingly, Callander was - 
taken off by poifon , at Epire , in his way to the 
Roman capital. 

The outcry againft Philip became now more 
clamorous than ever. The different Rates around 
were roufed , by thefe recent infhnccs of violence , 
to a more lively remembrance of the wrongs they 
had already fuftained , or the fiill more painful 
apprehenfions of what they had yet to dread ; 
whilft Rome, intent on reducing the power of 
Maccdon, ftrengthened thefe impreflions , by en- 
couraging 
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cotiraging all to whom the Macedonian king was rook 
obnoxious, to bring forward their complaints, VI. 
and to rxped her protedion. Philip fiw the ftorna Sed. 3. 
gathering, and likely to bind upon him unprepared. * 

In this fituation, he employed with the fenate, r f n.i. hi. ton 
the mediation of his fon Demetrius \ who, from D ' m " ri “‘ 
his gentle and conciliating deportment whilft in*””" 1 
hoflige, was thought to be high in favor at Rome. 

The fenate received him with apparent cordiality; 
and having appointed a day of audience for the 
ambalT.idors and deputies who attended with com- 
plaints againfl Philip, they permitted Demetrius • 
to be prefent , and to fpeak in juflification of his 
father’s condud ; but, inflead of availing himfelf 
of this permiffion, the young prince, naturally 
timid , and thrown into the utmofl confufion by 
the heavy, the unexpeded , and the numerous 
charges brought againfl his father, became incapable 
of attempting a reply. With feeming tendernefs, 
the fenate alkcd him, whether the king had not 
ftirnifiied him with fome notes or fecret inflrudions, 
from which he was to fpeak? Demetrius was weak 
enough to own he had , and to permit them to 
be read- Their views were, to difeover by this ih( R<nn»» 
confidential paper, Philip’s opinion of Rome, ant l 
the fecret purpofes he had in contemplation. It 
fully anfwered the fenate’s expedations. inter- 
fperfed were obfervations on the iniquitous treat- 
ment he had met with — “ This was unfair in 
Caecilius and his fellow-commiffioners ” — “ 1 had 

* S:e Polyb. Legat. xliv. & xlvi. Liv. I. xxxix. c. 4 6 , 47. 
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book not, furcly , deferved this!” — “thus were my 
vi. enemies encouraged to infult me.” 

Se<fl. 3. The rcfult was, the fenate told Demetrius, that, 
*o\vVrd* n »i j*Iii 1 0,1 ^' S account > whatever had been improper in 
his father’s conduit, fliould be palled over; and 
that , from the confidence they had in him , they 
were well allured Philip would, for the future, 
perform every thing that juftice required : that 
ambaff.idors fliould be fent, to fee all matters 
properly adjulted ; and with fpecial directions to 
, inform the king, “that from the regard they bore 
to the foil, they were willing to excufe the father.” — 
T o complete the whole , according to Polybius 
and Livy ’, they took care to inflame the mind of 
this vain and unexperienced prince with expectations 
of the throne of iMacedon; on which, though he 
had an^cldcr brother, they gave him hopes he 
fliould fiiortly be placed. 

with whit The Roman annals fcarcely afford a flronger 
inflancc of the duplicity of this rapacious people. 
To have defpoiled at on&e Philip of his kingdom, 
immediately after fo many important ferviccs re- 
ceived from him, for no other oflenfible reafon , 
but bccatife he would not tamely refign whatever 
they required , would have been a meafurc highly 
odious as well as dangerous, whilft the fpirit of 
Achaia was not altogether fubdued , nor the extir. 
pation of Carthage yet accomplifhed. A more 
fecure method was adopted. They praCiifcd on 
the eafy nature of this credulous and unfufpccting 

' SeePclyb. Legat.xlvi. Liv. L.xxxix. c. 53. 
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youth; they debauched his affedtions ; they gained cook 
him over to the interefts of Kome; and had they VI. 
fucceeded in obtaining for him the crown , Macedon Sedh 3, 
had probably, under this paffive and Rome-devoted 
king, funk gradually, without even one ftruggle, 
into the infignificance of a Roman province. Whilft 
by pointing out Demetrius to the Macedonians as 
their future fovereign , the fenate had another and 
an important objedt in view. They fet up a for- 
midable party againft the reigning prince in the 
very heart of his dominions ; which, betides weaken- 
ing the authority of Philip, tended to divide the 
royal family. Diftradled thus by jealoufies and 
domeftic feuds, the royal houfe of Macedon muft 
have loft much of its importance, and its ftrength; 
and Philip have ended his reign , if he had even 
been fuffered to end it by a natural death , heart- 
broken and deferted. 

Part of this Rheme actually fucceeded; and it 
■was not owing to the Romans that the whole had 
not equal fuccefs. 

Philip had only two fons, Perfeusand Demetrius. Characters of 
Demetrius, a prince weak and vain, as we have 
already feen ; but at the fame time, open and 
undifguifed, adorned with all the fafhionabtc ac- 
complifliments that could be acquired either in 
Greece or Rome and of manners remarkably placid 
and engaging. Petfcus , on the contrary, of a 
buflling and turbulent difpolition, was at the fame 
time, if the Roman writers are to be credited, un- 
generous, fordid, dark, and fubtle ; under the 
faireft femblanoe covering the moft flagitious of 

N * 
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book views. Both princes wcre'in the bloom of life; 

VI. Perfeus, the eldeft, was aged about thirty years when 
Sedt. 3. Demetrius returned from Rome ; but born , if we 
are to believe Plutarch *, of a mother of mean birth , 
a ferapftrtfs of Argos, and of fo queftionable a 
charadler , as to make it doubtful whether he were 
really Philip’s fon Demetrius was five years younger, 
and the foil of his queen, a lady of royal lineage. 

Perfeus jea- From the difference of their difpofitions , as well 
lou. of Dcme. from the difproportion of their maternal origin, 
Perfeus had conceived an early jealoufy of his 
brother , whom he looked upon as his rival in a 
kingdom , to which priority of birth gave him, 
he conceived , a jufter title. The avowed prefe- 
rence (liown by the Romans to Demetrius , together 
with the vanity of this young prince, who was at 
no pains to difguife his hopes , riveted the antipathy ' 
of Perfeus: and he took care to poifon his father’s 
mind with fufpicions of the defigns of this afpiring 
youth, the minion of Rome, and devoted to her 
inte lefts. 

rhiiipairn if Philip was but too well difpofed to liften. to' 
prcpoHeffetl thefe infinuations. From the return of Demetrius, 

Agauift hiui , ^ v if,t>le alteration had taken place in this unhappy 
king. Notwithftanding the various artifices he had 
hitherto employed in order to elude the fenate’s 
lequifitions, he had at length been obliged, by the 
arrival of new commiflioners , to fubmit to their 
imperious commands, and to evacuate all his roa- 
a,A<i confirmed ritime pofTt-fiions in Thrace And the only fruit 

‘ In Paul. Aemll. & Arato. ’ Polyb. Legal, xlii. & xlviii. 
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he derived from his fon’s intcrceflion , was the d o o it 
humiliating reflection , that to him he owed his VI. 
being left in poflellion of his mutilated kingdom. Sect. 3. 
The imprudent conduit of Demetrius, added t o in hi ‘ 
the gloomy thoughts which haunted the unfortu- of,,1 * K “ n “ n ' 
nate Philip. He was on all occafions the advocate 
of the Romans; the power of their arms, their 
probity, their unblemifhed faith, were his favorite 
topics ; even their manners and their buildings , 
at that time confcfledly inelegant and ill-contrived, 
he aflfe&ed to fpeak of, as equal if not fuperior 
to whatever Macedon had to boafl \ 

Thus agitated by doubts and refentment, Philip medittttt the 
refolved to exert his utmoll vigor for the recovery r ' n,,li "s of 
of his former independence ; and the moment he 
was again in a condition for war, determined to 
bid defiance to the Romans. The fortifying* of 
the cities that lay on the fea.coaff, or adjacent to 
the great roads, might have given them umbrage: 
he therefore began his operations in places more 
remote \ where, being lefs expofed to their obfer- 
vation, he found means to fill his inland - towns 
and caftles with foldiers, arms , and treafure. At 
the fame time, he tranfplantcd ” a large body of 
Barbarians from Thrace and the countries adjacent 
into his maritime and fouthern provinces, obliging 
thofc Macedonians on whom he had lefs reliance, 
to remove northward , and give up their dwellings 
to thofe fiercer tribes. So that, throughout Macc- 

* See Lise. L. xl c. ?. 

* Tluiarch in Paul. Aemiiio. ** Liv. L. xl. c. j. 
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don , there was now exhibited a mod affecting fccne 
of wailing and defolation ; a number of innocent 
families torn from their native homes, the poffef- 
fions of their forefathers, and dragged away to 
diftant and inhofpitablc wilds 

Yet tins was mercy , in comparifon of what 
followed. 

Philip had, in the courfe of his reign, facrificed 
a number of his fnbjeds , of the nobleft blood of 
IYlaccdon, to his gloomy fufpicions; and in his 
prefent fituation dreaded the vengeance of their 
children. To relieve the apprehenfioos of his 
guilty mind , he ordered that fearch fiiould be 
made for the defcendalits of all thofe whom he had 
defiroyed , and that they alfo fiiould be put to 
death. • The mofi dreadful inftanccs of what the 
fj>*rit of defpotifm can perpetrate , followed thefe 
inhuman orders: but the melancholy cataftrophc 
of the family of " Herodicus, a man of high con- 
fideration in Theflalv, as it excited univerfal com- 
panion , merits a more particular detail. lie had 
fallen by the fword of regal violence ; and not 
fatislied with this, the jealous tyrant had alfo mur- 
dered the hufbands of his two daughters, Archo 
and Theoxena , by whom they left each of them 
an infant fon. Theoxena, though tempted with 
many rich offers, remained a widow. Archo married 
Poris, a perfon of the firfl diflindlion among the 
Aeneatae, a people inhabiting that part of Macedon 
which lies on the gulph of Theffalonica , anciently 

" Livy ibid. c. 4. 
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known by the name of Thermae. Archo dying book 
a few years after, and leaving a numerous ilTue , ' ,T 

Theoxena , from the tender affc&ion' file bore to Sedt. 3- 
the dear pledges of her departed lifter , confentcd 
to become the wife of Pons. Being informed of 
the tyrant’s orders, they were ftruck with the moll; 
alarming fears; and Theoxena, abandoning herfeif 
todefpair, would have plunged the poniard herfeif 
into the bofom both of her own fon and of every 
one of Archo’s children, rather than ftiffer them 1 

to fall into the power of the brutal Philip. Poris 
ftrove to allay her fears, by promifing, that it 
Ihould be his care to have them conveyed to 
Athens ; and fiiortly aher, fet out with his whole 
family from 1 heflalonica, his ufual refidence , in 
order to attend a folemn facritice at Aenea, the 
chief town of the Aeneatae, in honor of Aeneas 
their fuppofed founder; propoling from thence to 
efcape to fome of the Euboean ports. Accordingly, 
the facrificc ended, they embarked during the night, 
as if on their return to 7 heflalonica ; but changing 
their courfe, Rood for Euboea , and would pro- 
bably have made it, had not the wind proved 
contrary. At dawn, the king’s officers, who had 
charge to watch theconft, deferied their manoeuvre, 
and having manned one of the royal pinnaces, 
immediately gave chafe. Theoxena too evidently 
faw her danger ; the vcffel was gaining on them , 
and a few minutes more had delivered them into 
the hands of their enemies. Firm in her purpefe, 
file put a dagger into the hand of each < f the elder 
children, charging them to provide infta.uly ”ior 
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book their own fafety ; to the younger fl le ,d ■ n , 
V,. , *,u 8 h, of „ ro „ g if ^, *„ 

a 3 - ' x P! red - committed their bodies to thl 7 
Pons and herfelf, laft of all, entwined ° Cea " * 
embraces, fought a refuge from intolerable, mUtUal 
m the bofom of the deep. The vcffel was 
remained to Ph, lip's minifters of W * a " tha ‘ 
An admmiftration blackened by furh 
crimes , Livy juftly obferves called r ™° US 

vengeance from heaven: and the day of ^ flSna ‘ 
and retribution was f a ft approaching Ven S eance 
1 hat fpint of diffenfion , which for a j 

■en the reproach of the r - had 


K»w iliflcu. 

1 , for 1 tim '' M 


1X1 ^ irproacn of the 

iCed °- had apparently fubfided. Demetrmc 

caution, and avoided mentioning the Roma “"“l! 

Perfeus, to whom his brother’s in,! r r“ 5 a " d 
left a pretence for altercation wfs ui”* 6 

through the artful mim fituation when, 

cidenf, in ufeTf onkt ,no me ‘ U ° f Perfcu ». a " in! 
fmothered flame, which bla^d ‘ VCnt t0 thc 
redoubled fier'enHs ^ with a 

Martial exercifes were at thlc ,• , 

according to cuftom d' a j- ' troo P s had, 

Sec Lir. L. xl. c. tS & f e q. 
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in a mock-combat. On this occafion, the divifion book 
of which Demetrius was the leader, in their eager- vi. 
nefs for vidlory , had charged the other party with Seel. 3. 
rather too much impetuofity, and driven them off 
their ground ; at which Perfeus ex prefled fome 
refentment. The folerpnity was followed by enter- 
tainments, which the princes gave to their com. 
panions and friends. 

Perfeus retained in his fervice a number of fpies, 
whom he chiefly employed in watching his brother; 
one of thefe had contrived to get admittance into 
the banqueting-room of Demetrius; and being dif- 
covered by fome of the guefts , he was roughly 
treated, and expelled. Ignorant of this circumftancc, 
Demetrius, towards the conclufion of the banquet, 
when elevated with mirth and wine, propofed, 
that they fhould vifit his brother, and form one 
convivial fociety; “and if, ” faid he, “any lurking 
“ refentment remains for what has happened to- 
“ day, it will be diflipated by our jollity and good- 
0 humor. ” Thofe who had treated the fpy be- 
longing to Perfeus in fo rough a manner, fearful 
of the event, privately provided themfelves wirh 
arms, in cafe of an infult. Perfeus, who had his 
creatures abroad, had immediate notice of all; and 
when Demetrius and his companions arrived, or- pMftm <o« 
dered the doors to be (hut againft them, and fpoke - 

from a window, charging them with having come 
with criminal intentions ; and next morning he 
accufed Demetrius to the king, of an attempt to 
aflaflinate him. 


Philip, familiar as he was with deeds of blood, 
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■was druck with horror at the relation of Ferfcus — 
his two fons, the lad hopes of his houfe, in arms 
againflreach other! Whatever might be the iffue 
of the accufation, to him the confequence mud be 
mifery ; he felt hitnfelf the mod wretched of fathers : 
if the accufation was true. Demetrius deferved to 
die; if not truth, Pcrfeus ough.t not to live. 

After fome days of anxious folicitude and agita- 
tion , he refolved to invedigate the horrid truth. 
Retiring therefore into the inner apartment of his 
palace with two of his nobles, of whofe judgment 
and unbiafled probity he had the highed opinion, 
he commanded both his fons to appear before him. 
At fight of them he broke out into paffionate la- 
mentations : “Here,” faid he, “1 fit this day in 
“ judgment on my own fons , of all parents the 
“ mod miferable ; certain , whether the charge is 
<c proved or difproved , of finding a criminal in 
“ one of you. Your diffenfions I have long obfer- 
“ ved , I have long bewailed; but I had hopes, 
that as your reafon advanced to maturity , a 
“ fenfe of what you owe to your country, of what 
“ you owe to yourfclves, and to me, would have 
“ infpired you with better thoughts. Often have 
“ 1 endeavoured to indrutd you by the examples 
“ of other nations and other times. I have told 
11 you how many royal houfes and fiourifliing em- 
n pires domedic difeord has overthrown ; and 
“ how, on the contrary, a firm union at home 
“ had , from the mod inconfiderable beginnings , 
“ raifed others to the height of profperity and 
* power. Remember the fate of Sparta; whild its 
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“ two kings acted in concert, it flourifhed; but, 
“ blalted by their difcord , it withered and decayed. 
“ View even the Pergamcnian kings , that new 
“ race , whole regal title is an infult to other kings ; 
“ by w at means have they rifen to the large fliare 
“ of dominion they are’ now poffclfed of? By 
“ unanimity and ftriift cemcord , the diftinclive 
“ charaderiftics of that family. Among the Romans, 
“ in like manner, think what luOrc their greateft 
“ men have derived from the cultivation of this 
“ brotherly union — with what glory the two 
“ elder Scipios, in the war in Spain, fought and 
“ fell by each other’s fide — and how again the 
“ two fons of one of thofe Sripios , one the con. 
“ queror of Hannibal, the other of Antiochus, 
“ labored to adorn the brows of each other with 
“ the wreaths of victory. But, I know it well, 
“ my throne is your objedt : if I yet live, it is 
“ only becaufe each of you fees a dreaded rival in 
“ his brother; that rival removed, I too fliall 
“ fall. — Proceed therefore; fince the ears of a 
“ father mud be polluted with the narrative of his 
“ fons crimes; proceed; employ every argument 
“ that truth or artifice can furnifh; to-day I fhall 
“ liften to all , determined from henceforth never 
“ to fuffer accufations of this kind either in public 
“ or private to approach me. ” 

Su> h is the fubftance of what the Roman hiftorian 
lias put in the mouth of Philip on this occafton ; 
certainly, not what he did fay, but what lie might 
naiurally have faid, and from which a tolerable 
judgment may be lo;med cftlie cliarader and fitua- 
tion of this unhappy prince. 
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VI. 

Sect 3. 

Perfcus pro. 
duces his 
charge. 


Demstrius 
juftiftcs him* 
felf. 


The charge brought by Perfeus was deflitute of 
proof; the want of this, however, he fupplicd by 
peremptory affeverations , infilling on the molt mi- 
nute circumltances that had occurred either in the 
courfe of the late folemnity , or during the fuc- 
ceeding night, and giving the molt malignant inter- 
pretation to the whole; adding, what he knew 
would have the greatell weight with Philip that 
Demetrius was, beyond a doubt , adling by the in- 
fligation of the Romans, and in full alTurance of 
their fupport. 

The deep atrocity of the crimes of which De- 
metrius heard himfelf accufed, fo foreign to his 
gentle nature; the boldnefs with which Perfeus 
had maintained the charge; and the fell rancor 
difcernible through every part of it, overpowered 
the feeble fpirits of the young prince; he melted 
into tears; and with difficulty was at length en- 
couraged to attempt, in tremulous and faultering 
accents, his own juftification. His defence, though 
void of art, and delivered under great perturbation 
of mind, was nevcrthelefs a full refutation of his 
brother’s charge. And whether it was malice or 
error on the fide of Perfeus, it was plain, that 
guilt was not to be imputed to Demetrius. 

All determination on the prefent cafe was pre- 
cluded by paternal tendernefs. Philip therefore 
declined pronouncing fentence ; and only faid, that 
their future condudl fhould be the criterion by 
which he fhould judge of the truth or the fallhood 
of the allegations which had been produced be- 
fore him. 
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Demetrius probably flood acquitted by his father, book 
of any atcempt on his brother’s life ; but what VI - 
Perfeus f^d thrown out, of his connexion with Sedl. 3. 
Rome, and of the confequent dangers to be ap- De; 
prehended , made the deeped impreffion on his muriut of 
gloomy mind. He held the Romans in dcteftation, c * r 7 ln * 00 
and looked for every kind of mfidious treatment rerpondence 
* and perfidy from that quarter: and though Deme. with the 

r , . . . . . Romans i 

trius was hitherto innocent, yet, open to their 
infinuations , and allured by the temptation of a 
crown , he might foon be guilty. Diftradted by 
his doubts, Philip refolved to be fatisfied; and r«mu ambit 
fixed upon two noblemen, Philocles and Apelles "»£*"’ 
who, as he thought, had no kind of attachment m> v c ait- 
to either of his fons, to proceed as his ambafladors co ” rl,,i 
to Rome; with inftrudtions to find out, if pollible, 
with what perfons Demetrius correfponded , and 
what were his defigns. 

Philip could not have made a worfe choice. 

Perfeus, deep in contrivance, indefatigable in the 
purfuit of his objedl, and, from his being the eldcft 
born, as well as confeffedly the firft in his father’s 
favor , confidered by the kingdom in general as 
the prefumptive heir, had privately gained over 
mod of the chief men of IMacedon. Of all his 
Creatures, none were more devoted to him, than 
thefc two trufty counfcllors of Philip. Having there. rtl *r fmpoft 
fore prcvioufly concerted matters with Perfeus , Phll,p ' 
they returned to the king with an account that 
Deme'rius was held in the higheft efleem at Rome, 

11 Liv. L. xl. c. *0. sj, 14. 
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hook and tliat he certainly appeared to have entertained 
v l* moft unjuftifiablc views; delivering to him at the 
Sedh 3 . fame time a letter, which they pretende# to have 
received from Qiiintius Flamininus. 'I he hand- 
writing of the Roman, and the impreflion of his 
fignet, the king was well acquainted with, and 
from the exadtnefs of the imitation , was induced , 
to give entire credit to the contents, more cfpe- 
cially as Flamininus had formerly written in com- 
mendation of Demetrius, when he laft returned 
from Rome, advifing Philip to fend him hack foon 
with a more honorable retinue, as nothing could 
be more agreeable to the fenate, or more for the. 
intcrefts of Macedon. The prefent letter was of 
a different tenor. The writer owned Demetrius 
to be blame-worthy , and deprecated the king’s 
anger in his behalf, entreating him “to believe, that, 

“ whatever unwarrantable enterprifes the young 
“ prince, through ambition of a throne, might 
“ have defigned , yet certainly he had projeded 
“ nothing againft the life of any of his own blood ; ” 
adding, “that as to himfelf, he was not a man 
“ that could be thought the advifer of an unjuft 
“ adtion. ” 

rffiitp con. The fufpicions of Philip now gave place to the 
licmctriuVi* t^oft dreadful certainty. Demetrius appeared to 
euiiiy. him evidently guilty of the moft atrocious defigns; 

he faw him not only defirous of afeending the throne 
by fupplanting bis brother, but fertipling not to 
wreft the feeptre from the hands even of a father! 
Dtmettius The fituation of Demetrius had for fome time 
1 uu or been exceedingly deplorable. Without any fliar* 
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in bis father’s affection; the objetft of his brother’s book 
hatred; lb tinned by the tribe of courtiers, who, vl - 
as ufual, paid their homage where the royal favor Sedt. 3. 
was beftowed ; and befet with fpies, by whom he 10 

found himfelf obferved on all occaftons, JVlacedon 
appeared to him a prifon where every thing was 
difgufting and dreadful. No wonder, therefore, 
that he wiflied to provide for his comfort and 
fafety, by efcaping to Rome. He communicated his 
defign to Didas, governor of Paconia, who with 
much art had infinuated himfelf into his confidence, 
and who immediately betrayed him toPerfeus, and '* betrayed 
through Perfcus to the king. The difeovery fet 
Philip on meditating fome violent firoke; andFla- 
mininus’s letter conlirmcd him in his purpofe. A 
dread of the Romans made it inexpedient to proceed 
againft Demetrius by public profecution forpunilb- 
ment ; Philip had recourfe therefore to Didas , whom 
the unfufpeding Demetrius ftill continued to make 
the chofen partner of his convivial hours. This 
villain proved himfelf the worthy inflrumcnl of an 
inhuman tyrant, and foon feized an opportunity , «nd treacti. 
at a banquet, after a folcmn facrifice, of conveying rut 10 
poifon into the cup of the unhappy prince. This 
did not operate, however, in the fpeedy and filent 
manner he had expeded, but caufed fuch excru- 
ciating torture, as made the villany confpicuous, 
and drew from Demetrius agonizing complaints 
againfl the unnatural authors and vile perpetrators 
of the deed: till, tired with the flow operation of 
the baneful potion , Didas completed his enormity 
by fending two ruffians into his chamber, who, 
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Philip 
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Demetrius 
was innocent 


Is confirmed 
in this by 
Antigonus ; 


difrovers the 
whole truth; 


fmothering this unfortunate prince, put an end to 
his life. 

Philip did not long continue ignorant of the 
extent of his guilt, and of his misfortune The 
condud of Perfeus himfelf, firfl awakened his fuf- 
picions. Having now no rival in his future pro- 
fpeds , inflead of that pliant and obfequious condud, 
which, whilfl Demetrius lived, he had obferved 
towards his father, he now treated him with the 
mofl infolent negled, affeding, on all occafions, 
the haughty port of independence , and looking 
towards the throne with an und.ffembled impa- 
tience. A change fo vifible and fo furprifing, made 
Philip call to mind the various circumflances of the 
late melancholy tranfadion , to which , in the florin 
ofpaflion, he had but (lightly attended. Sufpicions 
naturally arofe, that Demetrius had faden a facrifice 
to treachery. Among all his courtiers, fuch is often 
the fate of kings , he had but one friend , Antigonus, 
his uncle’s foil ; Antigonus had alfb been the friend 
of Demetrius, and, from a convidion of his in- 
nocence, fincercly lamented his fate. To him the 
king often made pallionarc mention of that unhappy 
prince; bewailing, that his condemnation had been 
fo precipitate, and wifhing to be affured whether 
he had not fallen a vidim to villany and artifice. 

Philocles and Apelles, in their late embafTy to 
Rome , had employed one Xychus as their feeretary. 
This man Antigonus contrived to have fecured , 
and brought before the king. At firfl he hefitated ; 


Sec Liv. L. xl. c. (4 oi fcq. 
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but, at fight of the rack, confefTed every thing: book 
** That the ambaffadors had acted , throughout the VI - 
■whole affair , in confequence of inftrudtions they ^edl. 3 . 
had revived from Perfeus;” “ that the charge againft 
Demetrius was altogether void of foundation;” and 
“ that Xychus himfelf, by order of his employers, 
had been the forger of the letter from Flamininus.” 

All, that fierce refentment, the tranfports of imneeeiid 
grief, the anguilh of remorfe, can imprefs on the reol • tr '• 
human mind, was now felt by the unfortunate 
Philip. Incenfed to madnefs, he ordered the two Heextcm«« 
ambaffadors to be inftantly feized. Apelles had 00 

upon the firft intimation of his danger , fled to imi»(r«i<ns; 
Italy "} the other, Philocles , after having been 

" Upon the authority of this circumftance , of “Apelles 
making his efcape to Italy,” where , had he been guilty of 
the d ath of Demetrius, he could not hare expected to find 
protection , joined with fome other circuBiftances of this re- 
maikable ftory ; fuch as Ph locles’s perfilt.cg , 'accord ng to 
fome hillonans, though confronted with Xychus, and in the 
agonies of the rack, in the denial of al; and the Romani 
re ufing , when required by Phi ip ( fee Liv, L xlii. c. 5. ) to 
deliver Apelles into his hands; to which we may add Perfeus’i 
treatment of this very Apelles , wh.-m , when he came to the 
thtone, inftead of rewarding, he found means to get into 
h : s power and put to death ; ( fee Liv. ibid. ) Mr. Hooke in 
his Roman Hiftory (feeB. v. c. 14.) grounds a conjecture, 
that this charge of forgery ageinft Perfeus and thi Macedonian 
ambaffadors, was the contrivance of Antigonus, whohopid,* 
by means of it, to get tr.e kingdom; and that Flamininus 
really wrote the letter aferibed to him. And he fuppofes that, 
fenlible of Demetrius’s vanity and imprudence, and of rhe 
many juft caufes of complaint he had given the king, the 
Roman wiote it out of kindnefs to the young prince, and in 

Vol. II. O 
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confronted with Xychus, was put to death. Some 
hiftorians fay, that he confirmed what Xychu^had 
depofed; others, that he perfifled to the laft in an 
obftinate denial • O 

Perfeus neverthelcfs was evidently the moll guilty. 
But he had little to fear. He kept out of his father’s 
reach; and had Philip attempted to feize him, he 
might eafily, with the formidable party he had at 
his devotion , have fet the feeble and almoft deferted 
monarch at defiance. The king did what he could. 
He never afterwards fuffered him to come into his 
- prefence ; and declared it to be his determined 
refolution, that he never fliould afeend a throne, 
to which he had attempted to wade through a 
but reroiHi to brother’s blood. He likewife talked of fettling the 
leave tbe crown on Antigonus; a fcheme dictated by the 

throne to An- 
tigonus i 


the view qf deprecating his father’s anger. How fa- this con. 
jeCture detCrves to be admitted , the reader may judge. Livy 
is clear that the letter was a forgery , and P ; feus tie contriver 
of it. Bur it mud a lo be owned thatevtn Livy’s teftimony, 
in cafes of this kind , when guilt is to be thrown ofFRnme upon 
her enemies , is fometimes qu.ftiorable. However , alowirg 
the : ett r to have been really written by FI minim s, it certainly 
does not follow, that the intention of it was a^ friend y as 
Mr. Hooke fuppofes. I11 faft, what could have been 'he delign 
of tush a letter , but to excite new terrors in th ; mind of the 
unhappy Philip, already a prey to gloomy fufpicions ? Indeed, 
thif.wnipon of iltjlruflion did more than he me nt it (hi uld. 
It was alfo fatal to D meet us Hut at the fame time i’ accom- 
pl'lhed the main purpofs for which it ha t been fent; it brought 
Philip to his grave , and ad ed to the. diffraction , the weak, 
nels , and the reproach of Alacedon’s royal houfie. 

” SeeLiv. L. xl. c. ;s. 
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momentary impulfe of paffion , and which, in the book 
utmoll plenitude of his power, and with a much vi. 
larger portion of life before him , he had probably SeCt. 3. 
found it difficult to effeCt. 

But Philip had only a few days longer to live. Unguium, 
The detection of Perfeus’s guilt had been to him 
the ftroke of death; for from that moment he 
dragged out a life of melancholy and languor. 

Though in this declining ftate, he ftill , however, 
pleafed himfelf with the thought of taking venge- 
ance on the Romans, to whofc perfidious councils 
he chiefly aferibed the ruin that had f.dlen on his 
houfe. Befides the mighty preparations for war, 
which he had made at home, he had taken into 
his fervice the whole tribe of the Baftarnae ”, a 
fierce and hardy nation from the other fide of the 
Danube, whom he meant to introduce into Dardania, 
with the view of exterminating the people of that 
country, who had fold themfelves to Rome, and 
of pouring afterwards thefe barbarians through 
lllyricum into Italy. Antigonus was difpatched to 
haften their march. Whilft he was abfent on this and <u». 
errand, the king breathed his laft at Amphipolis, 
whither he had removed , in order to welcome 
his new allies , and fee them condu&ed to their 
place of deftination. Perfeus, who was in expec- p tr r t0 , 
tation of his father’s death, and had immediate » r »"d» 
information of it, afeended the ‘throne without thr0 ” e ’ 
oppofition. 

As to Antigonus , the favorable intentions which 

” Liv. L. xl. c. t?. 
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B 0 0 K the king had exprefTed towards him , only ferved 
vi. to make him more particularly the objed of Perfeus’s 
Srd. 3. refentmeut. It was one of the firft ads of his reign , 
•»J to or( ier him to execution. 

Philip reigned forty-two years, from the third 
year of the 139th Olympiad to the firft year of 
the 150th " ; a period of time as bufy and eventful 
as any in the Grecian annals. 

It was undoubtedly a misfortune to the Grecian 
people , that fuch a prince was on the throne of 
JVlacedon when the Romans firft invaded them. 
Under any Macedonian king it had been difficult 
to have united into one compad body thefe feveral 
ftates, independent, and therefore naturally jealous, 
of each other, and from whofe jarring interefts, 
contefts were perpetually arifing; but under a 
cs,T.vr»f prince like Philip, whofe ambitious attempts and 
Philips repeated treacheries provoked every fufpicion, it 
•was impoffible. The Romans fSw this, and with 
their ufual policy turned it to their own advantage. 
Plulip had befides, if Polybius and Livy may be 
credited , moft of thofe private vices which mark 
the tyrant; he was intemperate, libidinous, vin. 
didive, cruel; a« a king, unworthy of truft; as a 
man, an objed of deteftation. 

Yet amidft thefe deep fhades with which we 
find his charader darkened, he appears to have 
had qualities of a very different caft. His generous 
and noble ads, as we have already feen , had fo 
endeared him to many of the Achaean confederates, 

" From about the 218th to the 1 7 j«h year before Chrift. 
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that when the queftion was put, whether Achaia boo 
fhould have alliance with Rome or Macedon, the vi. 
deputies of feveral of the Achaean cities pleaded Seel, 
his caufe with uncommon warmth , in oppofition 
to the ruling party fupported by the Roman power; 
and at lad, when their oppofition could not avail , 
left the diet rather than feem, by their prefence, to 
give fandion to a meafure injurious to the Mace- 
donian king. The eflimation in which he was 
held by many others of the Grecian dates , is not 
lefs to his honor. He was alfo poffefled of many 
amiable accomplifhments ; and fuch were the 
elegance of his court, and the eafe and dignity of 
his manners, that Scipio Africanus himfelf, who 
fpent fome days with Philip in his way to Afia, 
fpoke Of him with efleem and high commendation 
— Was he fo able a diflcmbler ? — Or fhall we 
rather fay, that, had the accounts of other writers, 
lefs under the influence of Rome , reached us, his 
faults had not been handed down to us with fo 
many heavy aggravations ? 

As to thofe excefies of violence and bloodfhed 
which, the cafe of Aratus excepted, are more 
particularly the reproach of his later years , even 
Polybius “acknowledges, that after the overthrow 
of Antiochus, when he found his numerous and 
fignal fervices to Rome repaid with perfidioufnefs 
and hodility, a total change in his difpofition became 
confpicuous. The mortification of feeing himfelf 

"* See Litr. L. xxx»it. c. 7. 

’* De virt. & vitiis, p. 1436. 
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fallen from the dignity of a fovereign prince, into 
a flate of humiliating dependence on a haughty, 
powerful, and enterprifing republic ; and of finding 
all his ferret enemies called foith agninft him^ from 
every quarter of Greece, by the open encourage- 
ment or infidious arts of Rome ; wete circuraftances 
fufficiently painful; which, added to the diffrac- 
tions of his own family, might, it may eafily be 
fuppofed , have foured his mind, and rendered his 
temper as ageadvanced, more gloomy and fufpicious. 

As a king, he had unqueftionably great abilities. 
In \var, he often gave proofs both of his courage 
and his condud. The marine of Macedon was 
altogether of his formation ; before his time , it had 
fcarccly an exiflence ; under him , it foon became 
confiderable ; and by the commercial connexions 
and fettlements which he made in different parts, 
he fo fuccefsfully extended the Macedonian trade, 
as to excite the yaloufy of the greateft commercial 
Rates of Afia. His condudt in regard to Syria, it 
muff be confeffed, was impolitic to a high degree. 
The ruin of Antiochus , it was obvious, muff pave 
the way to his own. Sound policy pointed out, 
therefore, an alliance with that prince, and with 
other powers ol Europe and Afia. But in thofe 
days the balance of power was a matter little 

11 “ Le monde de ce tcmps-la fays an ingenious modern, 
M n'etoit pas comma notre monde d'aujuurd'hui ! les voyages , 
“Its conquctet, le commerce , l’et bliflement des grands 
“ eta<s , les i r ventioi s des poftes , de la bouflole , & de l’im- 
“ piimerie , me certaine pobce genera’e , ont facilitelescom- 
“ munications , & ctabli pa; mi nous un arc, qu’on appelle 
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underdood. And from the narrow and confined b f> 0 k 
views which each (late had of its own intereds; VI. 
from the want of proper intelligence of the tranf- Se<d. 3. 
adlions and probable defigns of other kingdoms ; 
and from the jealoufies which Rome indudrioufly 
kept alive between nation and nation; every poten- 
tate, if not immediately attacked, looked on with 
unconcern whild his neighbour was dedroyed ; 
not confidcring, that the fate of one necefiarily 
involved in it the fate of all. 

The latter part of his reign fhows, that he had , rdtnl , 0 the 
a proper fenfe of his treatment from Rome, and, t>i» 
had he not been broken by the misfortunes of hisRo™^V* 
own houfe, it is probable fhe had dill found him 
a vigorous and formidable adverfary. So ardent 
was he to the lad, in the purfuit of his favorite 
fcheme of attacking the Romans, that about a 
year before his death, he afcended to the top of 
mount Haemus an attempt of immenfe labor, 
and exceedingly perilous, merely becaufe he had 
been told, that from the fummit of this mountain 
might be fcen the Adriatic fea and the whole 
country of Italy to the Alps , the dedined fcene 
of his future operations. The meafure he adopted, 
of introducing the Badarnae, w-as certainly a deep 
droke in politics ; and , had he lived to have brought 
his plan to maturity, or had , his fucceflor had the 

“ la politique : chacun voit d'un coup d’oeil tout ce qui fe 
11 remue dans l’Univers.” 

Grand. & Decad. des Rom. c. 1. 

11 Liv. L. xl. c. 21. 
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abilities to make a right ufe of this new connexion , 
it had probably laid Italy open to fuch inroa Is , 
as would have left her little leifure for the invafion 
of other kingdoms 

Philip, befides , without making any (how of 
war, or giving the Romans the leaft fufpicion of 
his operations, had colledled at home an army 
more numerous and better djfciplincd than any he 
had ever brought into the fi- Id. He had laid up, 
Plutarch " tells us , in bis arfenals. arms for thirty 
thoufand men ; in his garrifons eight millions of 

*’ It appears , that the Romans were foon ferfible of their 
darger , had Phili .’s plan been c.irr ; ed into execution. We 
are into med by Livy (.1. xl v. c. t.) that, about eight years 
after this period . the confi.l Caffius wo dd have attempted to 
pene.rate f om he Lowe. Gaui through 1 lyricum into G eece, 
in order to join he other conful ; but that the fenatu , upon 
the fi.ft intmaiion of his project, fent him , erempory or ier» 
rot to pruce d , “ left hefhou d fhow the neigh' o> ring bar- 

barians the way by which they might enter Ita y.” Mithri- 
dates , we read . fom-; time bef re his death , had adopted 
Pnilip’s plan , and , had rot h's f n’s revolt baffled his fchemes , 
would probably have executed it. Uuon the fame principle, 
Augustus who, from the fate of Lollius and Quin.ilius 
Varus, had found what formidable foes thefe fierce trib < were, 
and how vain it wa- to attempt the wilds and deep forefts they 
inh b'ted , appointed the Dam he for the boundary of the 
Roman empire on that fide, having fecured the hither-banks 
of it by a ftrong line of forts and military Rations ; and even 
left an exprefs i.njuedtion to his fucceffois, not to paG beyond 
jt (Dio Caflius) as if forefieing, that from this quarter were 
to iflue forth th fe nations who , during a length of ages , were 
to be the terror and the fcourge of Ronle. 

** In Paul. Aemilio. 
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meafures of wheat ; with money in his treafury to 
defray the charge of maintaining ten thoufand mer- 
cenaries for ten years. And all this was executed, 
after he had been reduced and plundered by the 
Romans, cut off from the benefits of commerce, 
and obliged to retire within the ancient boundaries 
of IVlacedon. A flriking proof of his abilities, 
and of the refources of that kingdom under an 
able and adive prince. 

But all the defigns of Philip were defeated by 
the machinations of treacherous policy : the flame 
of jealoufy and divifion was kindled in his family 
to which the unhappy Demetrius fell a vidim, 
and by which th^aged monarch himfelf was fent 
broken-hearted to the grave. Rome exulted in 
her fuccefs , beheld with joy all his bold and well- 
concerted projeds at an end ; and , in the futura 
vaffalage of IVlacedon , contemplated one more prof- 
trate kingdom groaning under Roman domination. 
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BOOK VII. 

SECTION I. 

CONTENTS. 

Perfeus afcends the throne oj Macedon — begins his 
reign with fame appearance oj vigor — courts the 
affeClions oj the Macedonian people, and the friend- 
Jhip of the neighbouring Jlatcs. — The Romans 
jealous — prefer Jundry complaints againjl him , and 

invade Greece Perfeus , with advantages in his 

favor , lofes the benefit of them by his avarice and 
pufillanimily. — Suffers himfelj to be over-reached by 
the Romans — neg/eils to improve the repeated oppor- 
tunities , which, during the fpace of three years , the 
incapacity or the corruption of the Roman comman- 
ders prefented to him. 

^ o o K T H E firft years of tfie rei.en of Perfeus exhibit 
vii. feenes which by no means juftified that contempt 
Sedt. i. in which the Romans appear to have held Macedon 
fccicst bejim a t the time of his acceflion or the opinion which 




* Oly.mp. cli. Before Christ 175. 
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Iiiflorians tell us had been generally entertained of ■ o o H 
Perfeus himfelf. His chief objedt was, to eftablifh vii. 
himfelf in the affedions of the Macedonian people ; Sed. i. 
and , as if the late fanguinary meafures had been hl * r " e " w “ l1 

i . .. , „ . an appearance 

altogether his father s crimes, he immediately aiiumed 0 f ability ; 
an air of benignity and gentlenefs. Antigonus, his hil C0Illluat „ 
rival in the kingdom, had fuffered the fate which i™«». 
ufually attends the unfuccefsful rivals of kings*; 
but Perfeus prevented the apprehenfions of farther 
feverities , by publishing a general pardon to of- 
fenders of every defeription. He not only recalled 
all thofe whom fear or judicial condemnation had , 
in the courfe of the late reign , driven from their 
country ; but he ordered even the income of their 
fortunes, during their exile , to be reimburfed *. 

To the reft of his fubjedls, his whole deportment, 
in like manner, exhibited princely dignity and 
parental tendernefs. Whatever debts were due to 
the crown of IYtacedon at the period of his father’s 
death , he remitted. Skilful in the art of war, which 
he had ftudied under his father, he made the difei- 
pline of his. troops, and the improvement and ftrength 
of his kingdom, his principal occupation; and he 
carefully avoided thofe illiberal exccfl'cs which dif- 
graced a great part of Philip’s reign. 

His condud to foreign Rates was equally conci- 
liating. Ambafiadors werefentto the Roman fenate, , B i abron). 
to notify his acceflion to the throne, and to requeft 
a confirmation of the treaties fubfifling between 

See Liv. L. xlii. c. ?. Pint, in Paul. Aemilia 

' Po'.yb. do viitut. &. vitiis, p. 1440. 
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book Rome and Macedon. Rome anfwered with the 
vii. fame diffimulation with which he had probably 
Sedt. I. addreffed her; acknowledged his title, and pro- 
nounced him the friend and ally of the Roman 
people *. To the feveral flates of Greece and Afia 
he made his application with more fincerity. Sen- 
fible of what importance it was to flrengthen him- 
felf by alliances with the powers around him , he 
ftudied to remove thofe jealoufics , to which his 
father’s ambitious proje&s had given birth. With 
the Rhodians ' he found little difficulty. Relieved 
from the uneafy fufpicions which Philip’s naval im- 
provements had occafioned, they faw the miftake 
they had been guilty of , in affifling the Romans 
to overthrow the power of Macedon ; and efpoufed 
with cordiality the interefls of Pcrfeus. Prufias * of 
Bithynia was prevailed on with the fame eafe ; and , 
to render the connexion betwixt this prince and 
himfelf more binding, Perfeus gave him his filler 
in marriage. The Syrian court was not lefs favorably 
difpofed. Antiochus was dead, and his fon Seleucus 
on the throne; who, irritated by his father’s fuf- 
ferings and his own, willingly gave ear to every 
thing Perfeus had to urge againfl the Romans T . 
He found, therefore, no difficulty in convincing 

4 Liv. L. xl. c. ;8. 

* Polyb. begat, Ixv. &lxvii. * Liv. L. xlii. c. 12. 

7 This was, according to Livy (L. xliv. c. 24.) the purport 
of the embalTy fertt afterwards by Perfeus to Antiochus ; but it is 
evident he had before applied to Seleucus ; and as his views in 
both emb?fliJS were the fame , fo , very probably, in both 
were the fane arguments employed. 
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Seleucus, that thefe republicans were, from prin- book 
ciple, the enemies of kings; and that whatever VII. 
portion of empire they had left him, would be Sett. I. 
violently wreffcd from his houfe on the firfl favorable 
occafion. But the weak and impoverilhed dace of 
Syria permitted not his following the didates of 
his heart. All he could do was,' to wifli Perfeus 
fuccefs ; and , as a pledge of his regard , to give 
him his daughter Laodice in marriage. The Rho- 
dians * didinguifhed themfelves on this occafion ; 
as if to make amends for having employed their 
arms againd Macedon, they equipped a mod fuperb 
fleet, and defired to have the honor of convoying 
the princefs to her royai hufband. The fame dif- 
pofition prevailed throughout the greater part of 
the Lower Afia. Perfeus looked even as far as 
Carthage for confederates, and difpatchcd ambaf- 
fadors accordingly. 1 he opportunity favored his 
views; exafperated by the encroachments of Mad- 
niffa, and the duplicity of Rome , the Carthaginians 
were ripe for violent councils; they gave audience 
to the ambalfadors by night , in the temple of 
Aefculapius ’, in order to conceal the tranfadion 
from the Romans ; and immediately difpatched 
fome of their chief men , to concert meafures with 
the Macedonian king. 

Meanwhile , the emiflaries of Perfeus had been lie eontti 
employed in every quarter of Greece ; and in fupport ° f 

of their negotiations, he made a progrefs to Delphi 

* Polyb. Lcga*. Ix. * Liv. L. xli. c. 22 . 

" I-iv. L. xli. c. 2 a. 
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Boon Religion was his pretence; but his real objeds 
vli. were a difplay of his power , a (how of moderation , 
Sedt i. and an appearance of a regard for the liberties of 
Greece. Attended by a formidable efcort , the 
flower of the Macedonian army, he paflcd through 
Greece without hoftility or depredation ; and, having 
performed his devotions , returned in the fame pacific 
manner to his own kingdom. 

The gtneni What rendered thefe intrigues the more effedlual, 
temper , «t ^ was the general temper of the Greeks themfelves 
moil of the* Moft of them began to have prophetic fears of 
ureciaa itates. what they had to exped , fhould the Roman do- 
minion be once fully eft.iblifbed in Greece, and 
looked on Maccdon as the lafl bulwark of their 
liberties. Accordingly, a revolution of interefts 
took place almoft every where. The people of 
Epire favored Perfeus. Several of the Theflaltan 
tribes inclined to the fame fide. The Boeotians 
declared themfelves avowedly ; and , having put to 
death the mod ftrenuous of the Roman partifans, 
entered into an alliance with Macedon; and, to 
give the ftxonger fandion to the treaty , caufed it 
to be engraven on tables of brafs, and fet up in 
the temples of Delphi , Delos , and 'I hebes The 
Aetolians, though divided into two fadions, ani- 
mated by all that virulence which civil difeords 
produce , agreed in one point, that Perfeus flionld 
be the arbiter of their differences. Athens and 
Achaia alone flood firm to the Roman caufe ; though 
even Achaia was nearly loft to Rome. The Achaean 




It 


See Liv. L. xlii. e. 13 & feq. 
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dates, in the days of Philip, had prohibited by 100* 
law all communication with IVlacedon ; many of VI1 * 
the Achaean flaves availing themfelves of this in* Sedl. l» 
terdiction , had fled from their matters , and taken 
refuge in the Macedonian territories. Perfeus , to 
ingratiate himfelf with the Achaean people " , caufed 
as many of thefe flaves as could be found to be 
fent back; accompanying the prefent with a letter, 
in which he requefted the refeinding of this un- 
focial edidt; and that a friendly intercourfe fhould 
again be opened between the two nations. The 
requefl was plaufiblc, and met with powerful ad- 
vocates in its favor among the Achaeaus. But upon 
a reprefentation by the friends of Rome , that it 
was beneath the dignity of the Achaean dates to 
take public notice of a letter, fent by a private 
roeflenger, conveying a requifition, which fhould 
have been made in form by ambafladors, in order 
to be laid before the next general diet , the farther 
confideration of the matter was poftponed; and 
afterwards , when the national convention was 
held, they had influence fufficient to defeat the 
propofltion. 

Exclufive of the advantages Perfeus might derive Th- dom,n;» 
from the well-grounded jealoufy of Roman ambi 
tion, which was entertained by mod of the Gre- retftuj. 
cian dates, he fucceeded to all thole mighty pre- 
parations which his father had made during the 
latter years of his life. He had a rich treafury; 
an army, numerous, well difciplined , and well 

“ Liv. L. xli. c. 2). 
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appointed; and, both in Thrace and Illyricum , 
a number of petty princes , connected with his 
crown, were ready to march at his command The 
vigor of his operations appeared at the fame time 
notunworthy of his power. The Dolopians " had 
contefted fome of his claims, and had made their 
appeal to Rome; but, rcgardlefs of this appeal, 
he entered their country , and reduced them to 
fubjedion. The people of Byzantium , preffed by 
Eumenes, had applied to him for aid ; when he 
immediately fent forces to their afliflancc, and 
obliged the king of Pcrgamus to retire. Abrypolis, 
who reigned over a diftrid of Illyricum , and 
was one of the allies of Rome, having made an 
inroad into Macedon , Perfeus marched immedi- 
ately againft him, put him to flight, and purfued 
him into his own dominions , of which he took 
pofTeflion. And even afterwards , when attacked 
by the Romans thcmfelves, he maintained waragainft 
them for three years, with confiderable fuccefs. 

In what manner all this feeming ftrength came 
to be annihilated , and fo many advantages to 
terminate in difeomfiture , and the utter extirpation 
of him and the houfe of INlaccdon, is a fit fubjed 
for hiftorical inquiry. 

Perfeus, at the very commencement of his reign , 
was guilty of a capital error. The Baftarnae, of 
whom mention has been made, were on their 
march through Thrace when his father died. Philip 
had ftipulated the fubfidy they were to receive , 

" Lip. L. xli. c. 22. L. xlii. c. 12. 

and 
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and the different fums to be paid to the chiefs of 
the Thracian tribes for granting them a free paffage 
through their territories. Perfeus, who, although 
pofTeffcd of immenfc treafures, was under the 
dominion of the moll fordid avarice, would not 
abic^c by thefe ft ipulations; in confequence of which, 
the Baftarnae refufed to advance, thirty thoufand 
men excepted , who having already en ered the 
lYlacedonian frontiers, purfued their route to Dar- 
dania. The reft halted in Thrace; where, provoked 
by the treatment they had met with, they fell 
on the people of the country, and , as if to indem- 
nify themfelves, plundered wherever they came: 
fo that Perfeus loft an ally, who had probably 
rendered Macedon, at leaftfor the prefent, exceed- 
ingly formidable; whilft he at the fame time for- 
feited the confidence of his Thracian neighbours, 
who were not only defrauded of the promifed fub- 
fidy, but compelled, through his pcrlidioufnefs , 
to take up arms in their own defence. 

From the importance of the fervices performed 
by the thirty thoufand Baftarnae who entered 
Dardania the confequences are obvious had the 
whole force of thofc emigrants, faid to amount to 
upwards of a hundred thoufand men, been poured 
into this country. The Dardanians, heretofore the 
moft adlive enemies of Macedon on that fide , now 
finding more than fufficient employment at home, 
were forced to retreat to their ftrong-holds ,' where, 
with difficulty, they maintained themfelves againft 

” See L'V. L. x!i. c. 19. & Polyb. Lepat. lxil. 

vol. ii. . p 
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book thofe bold invaders. The Baftarnae found power- 
vii. ful auxiliaries in the Scordifci ”, a fierce nation to 
Se<fl. i. the north -weft of Dardania , whofe fettleroents 
extended to the confines of Italy; and who, origi- 
nally from the fame neighbourhood , and fimilar 
in language and in manners, rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of joining their kindred tribes. At length , 
however, negledled by IVlacedon, and hopelefs of 
fupplies from their own country , the Baftarnae 
were under the neceflity of retiring homewards; 
but even then , not difpirited by their fituation , 
they made good their retreat, and without any 
material lofs regained the banks of the Danube. 
The fequel of their adventures 11 feems, by the 
Roman hiftorians, to be heightened by the mar- 
vellous. We are informed, that the Danube being 
frozen over , as they approached their own con- 
fines , they attempted to pafs over on the ice , which 
breaking under them , they all periflied. The like 
fate, Livy 17 tells us, involved their countrymen 
who had halted in Thrace; mod of them, accord- 
ing to him, being miraculoufly deftroyed by a 
violent tempeft of thunder and lightning. The 

” Judin, or rather Trogus , (L. xxxii. c. j.) is of opinion , 
that they were a part oftnofe known by the name of Gauls , 
who had emigrated under Brennus and h : s fellow-1 eaters , 
and who had fett'ed in this country after heir unfuccefsful 
attempt on Delphi. According to this hidorian, they had 
their head-fettlement near the confluence of the Save and the 
Danube , in that part of Hungary wiiere Belgrade now Hands. 

” See Liv. L. xli. Supplem. Frenfh. 

" L.xl.c. yg. 
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truth of both thefe accounts is much to be quef- book 
tioncd : they probably took their rife from fome Vl1 - 
vague reports, at firft readily believed, and afier- Sedt. I. 
wards induftrioufly propagated, by a people whofe 
vanity it was to imagine , “that, to have marched 1 
forth in fupport of the enemies of Rome, was an 
impiety which it concerned Heaven to punilh.” 

And ic eveli appears from Strabo", who is filent 
as to thefe tales of wonder, that the Romans of 
thofe days , far from having a knowledge of the 
hiftory of the different tribes of this part of G.rmany, 
fcarcely were inflrucled even in their names. 

The Romans foon difeovered . or at lead fuf- The Romans , 
petfted , the defigns of Pcrfeus. The invafion of , p " , fj"‘ of 
Dardania by the Baftarnae; his reducing the Dolo- 
pes; the relief he had frnt to the Byfantines ; and 
his progrefs to Delphi ; had raifed an alarm at Rome. 
Commiflioners had repeatedly been difpatched to rt«d enmmif- 
demand the reafon of thefe hoftilities, and, above fionfr! 

. . . . . Maccdon ) 

all, to inspect narrowly into the lituation of anairs 
in IVlacedon. During the firft years of his reign, 

Perfeus had fubmitted to the pleafure of the fenate, 

and had given the different commiflioners an honor. 

able reception. But provoked at length , that 

meflengers from Rome fhould ftill continue to infeft 

his court, renewing inquiries, of which he plainly 

faw the defign, he began to (how his refentment 

at the indignity; and Caius Valerius Laevinus , p fr r f0 c irr at « 

with fome other Roman patricians, having, in the lkem wi,h 

feventh year of his reign , come to IVlacedon on c “” , ' p,tu 

" See L. vii. p. 20} , 204. Cafaubon. 
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the ufual errand, he put them off from day to day, 
under various pretences , until at laft they were 
obliged to leave Alacedon, without an audience". 

The report of the contempt with which their 
commiflioners had been treated, had already reached 
the fenate , when Eumenes of Pergamus afforded 
new matter to ftrengthen their fufpicions”. Mor- 
tified at the increafe of power wfiich he faw 
Alacedon was acquiring, and apprehenfive of the 
confequences to himfelf, fliould that kingdom be 
reftored to its ancient fplendor, he flattened to 
Rome ; and having obtained a -private audience 
of the fenate, laid before them a full account of 
the formidable appearance of the Macedonians, 
and of the enterprifing fpirit of their king ; of the 
treafures he poflefled ; the mighty armaments he 
had in readinefs ; and the alliances he had formed 
with moft of the Greek and Attatic ftates, who, 
from a fettled jealoufy of Rome, were prepared 
upon the firft opportunity to unite againft her as 
a common foe. 

The fenate acknowleged the zeal which Eumenes 
manifetted on this occafion, by bellowing on him 
extraordinary honors; he was prefented not only 
with magnificent gifts , but alfo with the higheft 
enfigns of Roman magiftracy, the curule chair and 
the ivory wand. The utmoft precaution was at 
the fame time taflen, that no part of his informa- 
tion fliould tranfpire. It only was whifpered in 

'* See Liv. L. xli. c. 2; & L- xlii. c. 2 . 

** Liv. L. xlii. c. 1 1 &fee. 
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Rome , that Eumenes had attended the fenate with book 
very interefting intelligence; and it was not till VII. 
after the overthrow of Perfeus , that the particulars Sect. *• 
were made public This affedlation of fecrecy, 
together with their effufions of gratitude to the 
Pergamenian king , were evidently defigned to 
imprefs the Roman people with apprehenfions of 
mighty dangers from Macedon, and of the abfolute 
necefiity of a war ; the molt urgent motives to which, 
were however the ambition and avarice of the 
fenators themfelves. 

Perfeus, who had notice that Eumenes had fet P«rf,u? r.nd, 
out for Rome, caufed ambaffadors to follow him; * n,b:>fn * dor * 
•where for feverai days they attended in vain , foli- Eumenes; 
citing an audience ; which having at length obtained, 
they were treated with fuch marks of flight and 
difrefpetfl , that Harpalus, at the head of the depu- 
tation, could not fupprefs his indignation: “The 
“ king,” faid he to the fenate, “ wilhes to be th,ir«mcn. 
“ believed, when he declares, that neither by words lhe 

“ nor by adlions has he given the Roman people 
“ caufe to think him an enemy ; but if he finds 
“ that you are feeking a pretence againfl him , he 
“ wants not courage to defend himfelf. The chance 
“ of war is alike to both; the iffue uncertain.*’” 

The Macedonian king had no pofitive informa- 
tion of the bufinefs of Eumenes at Rome; but, 
from the character of that prince, and the hoftile 
purpofes the Romans feemed now to avow , he 

11 See Liv. L. xlii. c. 14. 

” Liv. L. xlii. c. 14. 
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fufpedcd it , and meditated vengeance. In his 
ftrvice was Evander of Crete, a captain of auxi- 
liaries: this officer, with three Macedonians accuf- 
tomtd to the p-rpetration of fuch crimes, he em- 
ployed to aflallinate Kumenes, who had declared 
his intention of taking the route of Delphi, in his 
return homeward in order to facrifice to the Delphic 
god. The fituation of Delphi , on the declivity of 
a mountain, rendered the road to it for the mod 
part fteep and difficult; and the path leading to 
the temple, winded through a valley fo narrow, 
that only one perfon could pafs at a time. Here 
the afLffins took their (land , concealed by a waff 
that hung over this hollow way, and waited the 
approach of the king '. His retinue had moved 
forward, and lift of all came Kumenes himfelf, 
preceded by Pantaleon an Aetolian chief; when 
the wretches, juft as the king came under the wall, 
tumbled down upon him two huge ftones, one 
of which falling on his head, and the other on his 
Dioulders, ftruck him to the ground, and a fhower 
of Irrall ftones fncceeding , feemed to have over- 
whelmed the unfortunate monarch ; when the 
affalTins, thinkingthey had effeduated their purpofe, 
made their efcape up the mountain, after having 
killed one of their accomplices, whofe flownefs 
of pace expofed them to a difeovery. 

Kumenes, however, was not dead. His atten- 
dants, Pantaleon excepted , had all fled upon feeing 
their mafter fall ; but now gathering round , they 


11 See Liv. L xlii. c. 1 5 & feq. 
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found him, though fenfelefs, Hill warm and brea- 
thing. They immediately conveyed him to a 
place of fafety in the neighbourhood, and foon 
after to Aegina , where he lay concealed till he was 
in a condition to be removed to Afra. For fome 
time a report of his death prevailed, and fo con- 
fidently was it believed, that his brother purpofed 
to take poffeffion of the kingdom, and to marry 
the wife of Eumenes. Already had he been talking , 
as Livy terms it , with the queen , and the com- 
mander of the citadel of Pergamns, when tidings 
arrived, that his brother was returning. From an- 
other brother, and a prince, this precipitancy might 
have provoked the fharpeft reprehenfion. Eumenes, 
however, contented himfelf with telling Attalus 
in a whifper, “not to think for the future of mar- 
“ rying his brother’s wife, until he was certain 
“ that her hufband was dead.” 

All the friends of Eumenes confidercd Perfeus 
as the author of the affaflination , although no dircd 
proof could be brought againft him. The Romans 
undertook the tracing of this dark affair. A woman 
of fome diflinction, named Praxo, who lived at 
Delphi, was known to have connexions with the 
Macedonian king, and at her houfe the affaffins 
were faid to have lodged. Valerius, lately one 
of the commifiioners at the court of IVlacedon, 
who was now at Chalcis, contrived to carry off 
this woman to Rome; where Kammius of Brun- 
dufium, who had informed Valerius that he had 
important difeoveries to make, alfo attended him. 
From the telfimony of thefe two perfons, accord- 
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ipg to th? Roman writers , the cleareft evidence 
appeared of Peifeu6’s guilt. Praxo confeffed Ihe 
knew the aflaflins , and that they were employed 
by Perfeus, having received them into her houfe 
in confequence of his directions. And Rammius, 
who generally entertained at Brundufium every 
eminent perfon, Greek or Roman , in their paflage 
to and from Greece, depofed , that Perfeus had 
pradifed with him to poifon not only Eumenes, 
but other perfons whom he was to have named ; 
that, apprehenfive for his own life, Rammius had 
promifed compliance ; and that a poifon of the 
mofl fubtle kind had keen delivered to him, for 
the propofed purpofe, by Perfeus himfelf. 

With a piince of fuch a charader (for at Rome 
thefe feveral charges were confidered as undoubted 
fads ) the fenate held it a reproach to be on terms 
of amity; commiflioners ** were therefore imm». 
diately difpatched, requiring him to defift from all 
further ads of violence, and to make ample repa- 
ration for what he had already been guilty of ; 
and, fhould he refufe to comply, to renounce, in 
the name of the Roman people, all friendlhip and 
alliance with him. Perfeus , probably apprized of 
the purpofe of the embafly , after making the 
deputies wait feveral days for an audience , con- 
defeended at laft to admit them, when they were 
on the point of returning to Rome unheard. The 
freedom of their remonftrances added to the in- 
dignation which already fwelled within him , and 
he retorted on them the keeneft recriminations ; 


“ Liv. L. alii. c. a<. 
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exclaimed againft the hanghtinefs of the Romans; book 
their infolence to kings ; their infatiable luft of V1L 
empire ; and their infefting his court with their Seit. 1. 
daily ambaffadors, who joined the mean artifices 
of fpies to the imperioufnefs of defpot* , to whofe \ . 
control they expeded he fhould fubjed all his • 
adions. Unmoved by this intemperate language, 
they calmly demanded an anfwer to the requift- . * 
tions they had made. “ To-morrow,” faid he, 

“ you fhali have it under my hand.” Accordingly, 
next day he delivered them a writing, in which 
he declared, “ That as to the treaty ol alliance faid 
to fubfift between Macedon and Rome , he held 
himfclf no way bound by it; that it was a contrad 
entered into by his father , and binding on him 
only ; that at his accefGon , when not yet firmly 
feated on his throne, he had fubmitted to it from 
policy ; — yet he was ftill ready to conclude a treaty 
of alliance with Rome on equitable conditions , 
and if they had fuch to offer, he would take it 
into confideration.” The reply of the Roman 
deputies was fliort. They pronounced Perfeus to 
be no longer the ally of Rome. And Perfeus, in 
the voice of defiapee, commanded them, within 
three days to quit Macedon. 

This apparent vigor was but poorly fupported a Roma* 
on the part of Perfeus. Thefenate, upon the report * ,m » p* 11 ** 
of their ambafTadors, had ordered a body of eight lnloGr, * c, ‘ 
thoufand foot and four hundred horfe, under the 
command of the praetor Cn. Sicinius, to march 
into Epirc **. The inftant Perfeus heard of this, 

*' Olvmp. cli. 4. Before Christ *02. 
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he feems to have fhrunk with difmay from the 
approaching contefl ; for he fent ambafTadors to 
Rome, to folicit terms of peace. They were received 
as he might have expe&ed: they had audience, 
not in the fenate, but without the city, in the 
temple of Bellona as coming from a prince the 
declared enemy of Rome; and after fome queftions, 
relative to certain hollile attempts lately committed 
by the king of Maccdon in Perrhaebia and Thef- 
faly, concerning which , the ambafTadors faid they 
had no inftrudlions, they were ordered to leave 
Italy within eleven days, and to tell their matter, 
never more to prefume to fend embattles to Rome, 
but to make bis future application to the commanders 
of the Roman armies in Greece. 

Sicinius was foon after followed by five com. 
mifiioners, appointed by the fenate to vifit the 
Grecian ft.ites, and to confirm them in the interefts 
of Rome; of whom Aulus Hottilius and Quintus 
IVTarcius philippus had Epire, Actolia, and Thef- 
faly, attigned to them for their department. The 
father of Marcius had been the gueft and friend 
of the late king of Maccdon. The mean- fpirited 
Perfeus laid hold of this circumftance; and though 
he had already applied by letter to the five com. 
mifiioners upon their arrival on the coaft of Greece , 
defiring to be informed why he was threatened 
with hoftilities, and had been anfwcred withmani- 
fell contempt; he nevertbelefs renewed his appli- 
cation to Marcius at Lariffa, reminded him of the 

M L!v, L. xli. c. 4 6. 
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mutual hofpitality by which their families were book 
united ; and requeued , that he might be admitted VII « 
to a conference * 7 . Sedt. 1. 

Marcius received the application in the moft on policy of 
gracious manner. “ He had often hefaid, “ heard 
“ his father mention his connexions with the Ma- 
“ cedonian king; and it was chiefly in the view 
“ of doing Ferfeus fervice, that he had accepted 
“ of his prefent commiflion ; he therefore chear- 
t “ fully granted him the conference which he de- 
* fired” Accordingly, on the appointed day, the 
Macedonian king and the two Roman commif- 
fioners arrived on the oppofite banks of the Peneus. 

The Romans were accompanied by deputies from 
moft of the Grecian flates, who, either anxious 
for their own fate, or as a mark of refpedl to Rome , 
had come to witnefs the important iflue ; and 
Perfeus was attended by his guards , with a number 
of Macedonian lords and Thracian chiefs. The 
adjufting of the ceremonial was the firft point in 
queftion , whether the king (hould pafs the river 
to the Romans , or the Romans to the king. The 
compliment feemed to be due to regal dignity: 
but it was the policy of Rome to manifeft a con- 
tempt of royalty; and, as the king had requeued 
the conference, the Romans alledged, that he 
fhould yield the point of precedency. At length, 
by an inOpid kind of jeft, Marcius put an end to 
the contefl : let the younger,” faid he, ‘pafs 

“ to the elder, the fon to the father,” alluding to 
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his own name, Philip. The next point was, whether 
the king fhould pafs over with only a few of his 
guards, or with all his retinue. The latter Perfeus 
infilled on, as moft honorable: but in that cafe 
Marcius required hoftages, that no ad of hoftility 
fhould be committed. To this humiliation aifo 
the Macedonian king was obliged to fubmit. 

Marcius opened the conference with many pro- 
feffions of his perfonal regard for Perfeus , at the 
fame time acquitting the Romans of having pro- , 
voked the impending war, of which he alTerte# 
the king alone was guilty, whofe repeated ads of 
violence had made it neceflary for Rome to fend 
an army into Greece. In one point only , he told 
Perfeus, the fenate thought he had aded wifely, 
in fending his ambaffadors to renew the treaty of 
alliance with the Roman people; and yet, how 
much better had it been never to have renewed 
the treaty, than to have broken it as foon as 
renewed. Abrupolis, the friend of Rome, he had 
driven from his kingdom. Artetarus, the moft 
faithful confederate that the Romans had among 
all the Illyrian princes, had fallen by domeftic 
treachery, and to his murderers he had given an 
afylura in his dominions; evidently fliowing, to 
fpeak in the mildeft terms, how much he rejoiced 
in their treafoa. In dired contravention of the 
late ftipulations , he had marched an army through 
the midft of Greece to Delphi; he had fent fuc- 
cours to the Byzantines ; he had entered into a 
league with the Boeotians ; he had made war on 
the Dqlopcs. Everfa and Callicritus , the Theban 
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ambaffadors, perilhcd as they were returning from book 
R ome; “ 1 would rather alk,” continued Marcius, VII> 

“ whofe crime this was , than fix it on any indi- Sedt. i. 
“ vidual. Violent commotions have arifen in Aetolia, 

“ in which fome of the principal men have loft 
“ their lives ; by what party but the Macedonian 
“ were thofe commotions excited? Eumenes had 
“ nearly fallen a facrifice to treachery before the 
“ altars at Delphi ; I am unwilling to name the 
“ perfon he accufes. As to Rammius , what dif- 
“ coverits he has made , your own ambaffadors , 

“ no doubt, have already informed you. The 
“ hearing of thefe things is irkfome to you. You 
“ brought it on yourfelf, by inquiring , in the 
“ letter which you addrcffed tou«, whytheRomans 
“ fend an army into Macedon , or garrifon the 
“ cities of their allies. You have now heard their 
“ reafons. And, harfii as you may think the anfwer, 

“ you would probably have thought yourfelf more 
“ feverely treated had your inquiry been left alto- 
“ gether unanfwered. Mindful of the friendfhip . • 

“ that fubfifted between our fathers, 1 fhall lend 
“ a favorable ear to whatever you can offer in 
“ your juftification ; and I with you may fnrnith 
“ me with arguments to plead your caufe in the 
“ fenate.” 

So fevere a charge, delivered in this manner, The kinj-i 
not only before a number of his own fubje&s, but *" fwer - 
alfo in the prefence of the deputies of the Grecian 
ftates, Ihows little of that tender concern for Perfeus, 
by which the Roman pretended to be adluated; 

And, what renders this coadudl more worthy of 
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Boon notice , it appears from the defence which Livy 
vll. has put in the mouth of the Macedonian king , 
Sedt. t. that of thefe accufations, fome were evidently ill. 

grounded, and many heightened with much unfair 
aggravation. Rammius, Ferfcus declared, had never 
been at the court of Macedon but once, nor was 
he ever expeded there again : how improbable 
therefore was it, that he fliould intrufl a perfon, 
in whofe fidelity he could not repofe confidence, 
with a commifTion of fo delicate and hazardous a 
nature? The I heban ambaffadors, it ‘was well 
known , had perilhed by fhipwreck. The mur- 
derers of Artetarus he had ordered to be expelled 
from his dominions the tnflant he heard that they 
had taken refuge theie. With relation to Eumenes, 
he was fenfible he had been pointed at as the author 
of his affaflination ; butupon what kind of evidence! 
had that prince, whofe opprtffions had made him 
odious throughout Greece and Alia, no enemies 
to fear but from Macedon ? — This was his reply 
to thofe articles, that concerned him as an indi- 
vidual; as a king, his anfwer was yet ftronger. 
Abrupolis, unprovoked, had made an inroad into 
Macedon, and had fpread his depredations as far 
as Amphipolis , before Ferfcus took up arms againft 
him; on whom lay the blame, if the ifTue of the 
.war proved fatal to this lawlefs invader? The 
province of Dolopia had been afifigned to the 
Macedonian king by the Romans themfelves ; the 
Dolopians neverthelefs had rifen againfl Euphranor, 
the Macedonian governor, and had put him to 
death, with circumtlances of the moil barbarous 
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cruelty; when did it become criminal in a prince, 
to reduce rebellious fubjeds to obedience? He had 
marched through a part of Greece to Delphi , in 
difcharge of his vows; but if any of the dates that 
lay on his way, could make it appear, that the 
fmalleft outrage had been offered to them , or if, 
under the difguife of religion he had been found 
to conceal any ambitious deftgn , he was willing 
to fubmit to condemnation. Refpcding his aflitling 
the Byzantines, and his league with the Boeotians, 
his ambalTadors had already explained thofe matters 
to the fenate, who, notwithftanding the oppoft- 
tion of a few, had accepted of his apology. “This 
“ defence of mine,” he added, “will be received 
“ by thofe who hear me, according to their paf- 
“ fions and affedions ; nor is it of fo much import- 
“ ance, what my conductor my views have been, 
“ as in what light you mean to fee my adions. 
“ My confcience bears me witnefs , that I have 
“ not offended knowingly; and if through igno- 
“ ranee 1 have tranfgrelfed , inftruded by your 
“ reproof, I fhall endeavour to corred whatever 
“ is amifs. I have certainly done nothing wrong , 
“ which I may not remedy, nor for which you can 
“ think I merit all the horrors of an impending war. 
“ With little reafon therefore are you renowned 
“ for moderation and difpaflionate councils, if, 
41 forcaufes thatfcarcely deferve expoflulation, you 
4 ‘ take up arms agatnft princes who are your friends 
“ and allies.” 

Marcius feemed much moved , and wifhed the 
king again to fend ambalTadors to Rome, with 
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conciliating propofals. The difficulty was, howi 
in the mean while, to fufpend hodilities. After 
many labored objections from the Romans, Marcius, 
“ who could not,” he faid , “but reverence the 
“ facred ties of hofpitality, which fubfided between 
“ Perfrus and him appeared to yield at lad to 
the folicitations of the king, and granted him a 
truce , until his ambafladors fhould have time to 
return. 

All this fpecious fhow of friendfhip to the Mace- 
donian king, was no more than a feint ”, which 
Marcius employed , in order to betray him into this 
very truce , the mod ruinous meafure that the 
unhappy prince could poflibly have adopted. It 
will be proper to enter into an explanation of 
this matter. 

When Sicinius and the Roman commiffioners 
arrived in Greece, they found the fituation of things 
very differentfrom what they had expedled. Perfcus 
was at the head of an army the bed appointed and 
rood numerous that Macedon had feen fince the 
days of the great Alexander; his exchequer rich, 
and his magazines of war completely fupplied ; 
whild his fub|ecls appeared united and hearty in 
his fervice. Befides the intered he was at the fame 
time faid to have with the Afiatics, as well as with 
his Illyrian and Thracian neighbours, there was, 
throughout all dates of Greece, a general difpo- 
fition in his favor. The people were every where 
for Macedon ; and though fcveral of their leaders 


Lir. L. xli. c. 4). 
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were , from a principle of venality or ambition, book 
attached to Rome, yet even among the chief men, VI1 - 
Perfeus had many petfonal friends and, in general, Sed. r. 
the wifeft and the bed men in every city, appre- 
henfive of what mud be the fate of Greece (hould 
the Roman power remain without control , wilhed 
fuccefs to Perfeus. As Licinius, the new confer! , 
at the fame time, had not yet made the neceff.iry 
levies, and the force of the Romans in Greece was 
but inconfiderable , had Perfeus, indead offending 
his dadaidly deputations to the Roman commif- 
fioners , to inquire what brought them into Greece , 
taken advantage of this fortunate affemblage of cir- 
cumdances, and attacked his enemies the indant 
they landed, he could hardly have failed of vidory; 

■when , encouraged by fuch an ad of vigor , the 
greater part of Greece had probably declared in 
his favor. But the timidity and irrefolution of this 
devoted prince relieved the Romans from their 
embarraffment; and they improved the opportunity. 

Their troops they cantoned in the drong holds 
of Epire, fo as to form a line along the wedern 
frontier of Maced on , whild the five commiffioners, 
taking their progrefs through the different dates 
of Greece, mod of them feeing the hopes they had 
placed in Perfeus difappointed by his fpiritlefs con- 
dud, readily promifed whatever was afktd. The 
truce completed what the Komins had in view. 

It gave them lime to provide more effedually for 
the war; and it (ho wed to all the confederates of 
Macedon, how little dependence there could be 
on a king, who, after all his boadings, and with 
VoL. II. Q, 
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the numerous advantages he pofTeffed , was abjedt 
enough to become an humble fuppliant for peace. 

The Boeotians firft experienced the confequences 
of this fatal meafure ’*. They had, as we ha.ve 
feeo , entered into a league of alliance with Perfeus. 
And feveral of their cities, when charged with 
this fad by the Roman commiflloners, had alledged, 
that it was the ad not of any particular city, but 
of the whole Boeotian body; in which, however, 
fome of the cities had not concurred. This apology 
furnifhed INIarcius with a hint, which rendered the 
league abortive , and at the fame time deftroyed 
the Boeotian power for ever. He offered to con- 
fider every city as afeparate and independent Bate, 
and as fuch , to conclude with it an alliance. The 
pride of independepce , or perhaps the dread of 
Rome , induced mod of them to accept of the offer. 
Thus was the Boeotian confederacy, which derived 
its whole Brength from its union , crumbled into 
feparate and inconfiderable Bates; and never after- 
wards recovered its ancient importance. Two 
Boeotian cities only. Corona and Haliartus, refu- 
fed to depart from their alliance with Macedon ; 
and being threatened on this account by the! hebans, 
now in the Roman intereB, applied to Perfeus for 
protedion. His anfwer was worthy of his eharader. 
* The truce had tied up his hands , and they mull 
“ provide for their fafety as they could ,l .” 

The Roman hiBorians, however, tell us, that 

’* Pol y b. Legat hiii. Liv. L. Ixii. c. Jg. 4). 

11 S.e Poiy b. Legat. Ixvi. Liv. L. xlii. c. 46. 
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upon Marcius’s return to Rome, the finefTe by boom 
which he had deceived Perfeus, obtained him but VII. 
little praife. The old fenators , who remembered Sed. I. 
ancient manners, could not, without abhorrence, of 

hear a Roman fenator pride himfelf in having by m.iny oI4 
pradifed deceit even on an enemy, tfpecialiy under lea » tot *' 
the difguife of friendfliip , arrd a pretended reverence 
of the facred rites of hofpitality ", “ Not fo our 

“ forefathers,” faid they ; “ who, difdaining a vidory 
“ that was not the prize of generous valor , in 
“ their war with the halifci delivered up to the 
“ prince of the country, the wretch who had be- 
* trayed into their hands the royal children in- 
“ trufled to his care ; and who again , in their wars 
“ with Pyrrhus, warned that king, though want- 
“ only invading them, of his phyfician’s traiteious 
“ defigns.” But their remonArances were over- 
ruled. The majority of the fenate , now governed 
by other principles , approved of the condud of 
Marcius; and, as the reward of his fervices , ap. 
pointed him to the command of part of the fleet 
to be employed on the coaft of Greece. 

Meanwhile, Perfeus, proud of his fancied fupe- finds 

riority in the late conference, foothed himfelf with *'* 
the thoughts of an approaching peace. a l have,” 
faid he, in his difpatches to iome of his Afiatic 
friends, “been heard before the Roman corrmif- 
“ fioners in vindication of my condud, and have 
“ fully anfwered all their objedions ” The return 
of his ambafladors awakened him from this delufion. # 

** Liv. L. alii. c. 47. 
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They informed him, that, after having been ad. 
mitted to the parade of an audience before the 
Roman fenate, where their reprefentations had been 
treated with the utmoft contempt, they had been 
ordered to leave Rome indantly , and Italy within 
thirty days; and that the conful Licinius, whofe 
levies were now finiflied , was on his way to Greece. 

Perfeus, roufed from his dream of fccurity , im- 
mediately convened at Pella a council of his principal 
nobility, in order to confider what was to be re- 
folved upon In the prefent emergency Every 
expedient which fear could fugged, were fuccef- 
lively mentioned by the king , or by thofe who 
poffefTed his confidence: they even propofed “to 
“ pay whatever tribute, or to give up whatever 
“ portion of territory the Romans (hould demand; 
“ nay, (hould other conditions, dill more humilia- 
“ ting , be infilled upon , to fubmiteven to thefc, 
“ rather than abide the hazard of a war.” Some 
of the council , however, proteded warmly againd 
thefe ignominious meafures , and urged the certain 
ruin which mud attend them. They infided, that 
if the king did not mean to cede all, he mud 
refolve to give up nothing; that the rapacioufnefs 
of Rome would not be fatisfied with lefs than his 
whole kingdom ; that he was now in a condition 
to bid them defiance ; and that , fuppofing even 
the word, it was far more honorable to encounter 
any dangers in the defence of his throne, than tamely 
,to refign it. — “ Be war then our choice,” replied 


" Liv. L. xlii. c. 50. 
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the king, whether from convidtion, or from fliame j book 
“ and may the gods grant us fuccefs!” vn. 

The fpirited loyalty of the Macedonians on this Setft. 1. 
occafion”, Ihows, that whatever were the vices s P |r '" d ' , »- 
of the man , Perfeus was not wanting in thofe Macedonian 
qualities which ufually endear kings to their people, P' 0 '’ 1 *' 

As foon as it was known that war was refolved 
upon , from every part of Macedon he had offers 
of large fubfidies , and ample fupplies of all things 
neceflary for the maintenance of an army. His 
condudt did him no lefs honor. He thanked his 
fubjedts for their honed zeal; but told them, that 
his own treafurcs were fufficient to anfwer all his 
demands; and that the only fervice with which 
he fhould burden them , was the furniflung of 
carriages for tranfporting his machines and imple- 
ments of war. 

Perfeus was early in the field ”; and having made Ptrfcns t»k«i 
himfelf mader of the dreights which open from the th ' fi,ld * 
Macedonian frontier into the vale of Tcmpe, had 
advanced , before the Romans appeared , as far as 
Sycurium, a city fituated at the fouthern extremity 
of mount OlTa. He had now a favorable oppor- has an oppor. 
tunity of opening the campaign with advantage. 

The conful, on his march through Athamania to war to ailvan- 
Theffaly, was at this very time intangled in the 1 **'* 
defiles and intricate pafTes which interfedt this moun- 
tainous part of Greece. Had Perfeus attacked him 
here, the Romans themfelves confeffed, that a 
total defeat was almod unavoidable : but fearful of 

14 Liv. L. xlii. c. ” Ibid. c. ?4, $?. 
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book engaging in any hazardous entejprife , fay the 
vii. Roman writers, or more probably, not having 
Setfl. I. proper intelligence of the enemy’s motions and j 

fituations, which in thofe days was often difficult 
to be obtained, the Macedonian king contented 
himfelf with the opportunity which his pofition I 

aff 'rded him, of covering Macedon and the northern 
Theffaly 

At length Licinius reached Lariffa; and, having 
teen joined by a thoufand auxiliaries from the 
Achaean ftates, a reinforcement of live thoufand f 

men under humenes from Afia, and a body of 
Theflalian horfe, he encamped on the north- fide 
Battle of the of the Peneus. The two armies were now within 
fcniuc r a f ew miles of each other but though the forag- 
ing parties from the Macedonian army overfpread 
the country, and had extended their ravages into 
Pheraea ”, and though Perfeus had for feveral days 
appeared every morning in order of battle, and 
even mfulted the Roman camp, in the hopes of 
bringing on an engagement; the conful , neverthe- 
lefs, feemed induflrioufly to avoid it. Embolden- 
ed by this, Perfeus moved his camp feven miles 
nearer; and the enfuing morning , by the firfldawn 
of day, having formed his whole army, advanced 
at the head of his cavalry and light-armed infantry 
to the verge of the Roman intrenchments. The 
fudden appearance of the enemy at an hour much 

' ‘ I 

M Liv. L. x!ii. c. 57 & feq. 

” One of the faireft provinces of Theffaly, and under the 
immediate protection of the Romans. 
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earlier than ufual , and their refolute and firm ap- b 0 0 k 
pearance, threw the Roman camp into confufion; VI1 * 
the tumultuous hurry .of the foldiery making the *• 

danger from without appear greater than it was. 

The conful, in this critical fituation, commanded 
all his cavalry, with the light-armed and auxiliary 
troops, to fally forth and repulfe the enemy, he 
himfelf remaining within the trenches with his 
legionaries , ready to anfwer any exigency. The the M«e«<io- 
Roman detachment found the talk affigned to them , 
much more difficult than they expeded. Unable 
to Hand the furious charge of the Thracian horfe- 
men , who, to ufe the expreflion of the Roman 
hiftorian , “ rufhed forward with a ferocity like 
that of wild beaffs fpringing on their prey,” they 
gave way on every fide , after having fuflained 
confiderable lofs; and had been all cut to piecps , 
if the Theflalian cavalry, who covered the left 
wing, and had hitherto flood their ground , had 
\ not received them within their ranks, and flickered 
them from the purfuers. 

The inftant it was known that the advantage t*erreu« w»«u 
was on the fide of Macedon, Hippias and Leon- fp "“ l 
natus , who commanded the phalanx, advanced tor;; 
to the field of battle , in hopes of crowning the 
glory of the day by fforming the Roman camp. 

And had the king yielded to their martial ardor , 
there had been little doubt of fuccefs : but fo dar- 
ing an exploit was more than Perfcus durft afpire 
to. His natural pufillanimity returned; and Evander, 
who was no ftranger to his matter's weakncfs, 
and probably difcovered his wiflics in his looks, at 

0.4 
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fight of the phalanx advifed him , “ not to tempt 
fortune any further for the prefent, but rather be 
fatistied with the fucecfs he had already obtained, 
which would certainly facilitate a peace, if peace 
was his obj'd, or, if he chofe to continue the 
war, would induce numbers to join him.” Perfeus, 
with much commendations of Evander’s prudence, 
ordered the phalanx to halt, and a retreat to be 
founded ”, In this adion . there fell of the Roman 
infjntry two thoufand , with two hundred of their 
cavalry ; two hundred more of their horfemen being 
made prifoners. Forty foot and twenty horfe were 
ail the Macedonians loft. 

Next morning difcovered to Perfeus his fatal 
error Dreading the very enterprife which the 
Macedonian durft not attempt, Eumenes had ad- 
vifed the conful to decamp by night, and retreat 
to the other fide of the Peneus, where he might 
remain in fafety ; and Licinius, notwithftanding the 
humiliating confeflTion which fuch a ftep implied , 
found it expedient to follow the advice. Perfeus 
now faw , what might have been done had he 
followed his vidory , or even been attentive to 
the enemy’s motions during the night , and attacked 
them in their retreat over the river. 

From the temper of mind with which the news 
of this fuccefs, imperfed as it was, were received 
throughout Greece, we may judge what the real 
difpofuions of the people were, and how difficult 
the Romans would have found this war, had a 

" Pkitarchin Paul. Aemilio. '* Liv. L. xlii. c. 60. 
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prince of abilities, and worthy of public confidence,. B o o K 
been then feated on the throne of IVIacedon. The, vll ‘ 
different (fates had before fhown their difaffcdlion Se<fl, 1. 
to the caufe of Rome, in the fcantv fuccours they 
fent to the conful ; which, in general, fays Livy 
■were fo inconfiderable as not to be worth record- 
ing, whtld thev apologized under various pretences, 1 
and (fill profefTed an ardent zeal for her fervice. 

That difguife which the dread of Roman power 
had obliged them to affume , was now thrown off"; 
and not only the friends of the royal houfe of 
JVlacedon , but even the men who were fuppofed 
to have been warm in the intereds of Rome , joined 
in the general joy. The Romans, it appears from 
the conftffion of their own writers, had already 
made Greece feel their infolcnce and opprvflion; 
and many of their mod zea'ous partifans began to 
entertain the mod melancholy apprehenfions of 
impending fervitude. 

Perfeus , by his own condutd , foon weakened p tr ftu« 
the impreffions which, properly cultivated, might 
have been highly advantageous. As if former ex- 
perience had not taught him that a vigorous pro- 
fecution of the war was his only refource, he renewed 
his folicitations for peace with all the abje&nefs of 
a vanquiflied enemy offering to cede to the 

** Quorum pleraque ( adeo parva erant) in rb’ivionem 
add cti. Liv. L. xlii. c. tf. , 

” “ Fama pugnae fays Livy, fpeaking of this battle , 

“ rudavit voiuntates hominum.” L. xlii. c. 6j. 

*’ Fulyb. Legat. lxix. Liv. L. xlii. c. 62 . 
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Roman?, all the cities and provinces which had 
been ceded by his father Philip, and to pay the 
fame tribute he had agreed to pay. But the Romans, 
whofe maxim it was, “never, in whatever fortune, 
“ to make peace with a victorious enemy,” rejected 
'his offer with fcorn, imperioufly requiring Perfeus 
“ to furrender himfelf and his kingdom to the 
“ Romans at diferetion as the only way by which 
peace was to be obtained. Incenfed at this haughty 
anfwer, the king’s counfellors advifed himtoaban* 
don all thoughts of accommodation; but the very 
haughtinefs of the anfwer terrified his fpirit, and 
became a new argument with Perfeus for renewing 
his application. He thought it impnflible that the 
conful fliould manifefl fuch firmnefs, without an 
affurance of fucccfs^ and fent a fecond deputation 
with an offer of a much larger tribute; to which 
the Romans returned the fame anfwer. 

The manner in which the conful profecuted the 
war during the remainder of this year, fhowed 
but little of that firmnefs or affurance of vidtory, 
which thefe fpirited anfwcrs feemed to imply 
In Theffaly, the two armies were employed in attack- 
ing or defending, with various fuccefs, places of 
little importance, except merely on account of their 
fituation ; or in occafional fkirmifhes, moflly between 
the foraging parties, which, though fometimes 
bloody and attended with lofs to the Macedonians, 
made no material alteration in the Rate of affairs. 
Perfeus, in defiance of all the Roman efforts, ftill 

41 See Liv. L. xlii. c. 64 & feq. 
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kept pofltffion of the pafles and ftrong holds that book 
commanded the Macedonian frontier. In Illyri- V I** 
cum ”, one of the conful’s lieutenants had made Sed. 1. 
himfelf matter of two opulent towns, and had 
granted the inhabitants their effeds, in the view 
of alluring to fubmiflion , by this apparent clemency, 
another ftrong town in the neighbourhood : but 
finding his expedations difappointed , and that 
neither his fubtlety of contrivance nor force of arms 
could give him pofleflion, he returned and pillaged 
both the places which he had formerly fpared In 
Boeotia 4 ', the praetor Lucretius laid liege to Haliar- * 

tus , and havii^p taken it after an obftinate and 
vigorous defence , plundered it of every thing 
valuable , appropriating moft of the fpoils to his 
own ufe , and then razing it to the ground. From 
thence he proceeded to Thebes, which, though 
file opened her gates, he neverthelefs treated with 
all the feverity of an exafperated enemy ; not content 
with reftoring the citizens that had been banifhed 
for their attachment to the Roman intcreft, but alfo 
felling, with their families, as (laves, all who were 
fufpeded of favoring the caufe of Macedon. 

Perfeus having, in the mean time, furprifed a Ptrfrm 
part of the Roman fleet 4 * which lay at Oreum in ^,' c '^* or *"* 
Euboea, had taken twenty of their ftore-fhips, funk 
the reft, laden with wheat, and made himfelf 
mafter of four gallics, of five benches of oars. 
Intelligence having been received , that fome of 

44 Liv. L. xliii. c. 1. 41 Liv. L. xlii. c. 63. 

44 Plutarch, in Paul. Aemilio. Liv. L. xliii. c. 2. 
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the Thracian tribes, infligated and afTifted by Eunie- 
nes ofPergamus, had broken into the dominions 
of Cotys, a king of Thrace in alliance. with Perfeus, 
and an auxiliary in the Macedonian camp, he im- 
mediately difmifTed the Thracian king with large 
prefents , and a confiderable fum of money, to the 
defence of his own territories; and fo little now 
were his apprehenfions of danger from the Romans , 
that he himfelf marched foon after to the aid of 
Cotys , and obtained for him a complete vidory 
over the invaders. 

Licinius was fucceeded in the command by the 
conful Hoftilius, who was more unfuccefsful than 
his predecefTor. -Upon his very entrance into F.pire, 
of whofe defedion there was not, as yet , any 
fufpicion , he narrowly efcaped falling into an am- 
bufeade of Epirots , who had lain in wait for him, 
in order to deliver him up to Perfeus. He afterwards 
endeavoured to penetrate into Macedonia by the 
province ofh.lyrnaea; and was defeated. He attempt- 
ed a paffage by the Cambunian mountains; and 
found it impradicable. He detached his lieutenant 
Appius Claudius, to infefl the Macedonian frontier 
from the fide of lllyricum ; who having formed the 
defign of plundering Ufcana a city on the confines 
ofMacedon, fuffered himfelf to be caught in afnare 
by a ftratagem of the Cretan garrifon: they had 
promifed to betray the place to him; but upon 
bis approaching the walls with a carelefs fecurity, 
they Tallied out with the inhabitants , and attacked 

V Liv. L. xliii. c. 10. 
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him fo vigoroufly, that fcarcely a fourth part of his book 
army efcaped. _ \n. 

This train of bad fuccefs became the more re- Sedt. t. 
proachful from the caufe to which it feemed iuftly c ’" lr " f "" r * 

, , niifctr.iatei. 

to be alcribed , “the rapacity and infolence of 
oppredion ,” with which moft of the Roman com- 
manders of the prefent year, as well as the prece- 
ding, flood charged. Decimus ”, who at the be- 
ginning of the war had been fent on an embafly 
to Gentius of Illyricum, was, with good reafon, 
fufpeded of having fold himfelf to the Illyrian 
king. Complaints, fupported by the ftrongeft 
proofs, had been laid before the fenate , againft 
Lucretius”, one of the praetors of the laft year, 
who , after enriching himfelf with the pillage of 
the enemies of Rome, had not even fpared her friends; 
defpoiling the very temples of Chalcis , then con- 
federate with the Romans , of their moft precious 
ornaments, in order to add to the magnificence of 
his villa in the neighbourhood of Antium. There 
was alfo reafon to fufpedl , that Licinius himfelf 
had not been guiltlefs. The like complaints were 
now brought againft the conful Hoftilius, and the 
officers under his command. Caflius , one of his 
praetors, was infamous for his depredations. His 
admiral, Hortenfius ”, had put to death the chief 
men of Abdera, on the Thracian coaft, and fold 
for (laves the reft of the citizens becaufe they had 
refufed to comply with his mercilefs exactions , 

” Liv. L xlii. c. 45. ’! Liv. L. xliii. c. 4. 

“ Liv. L. xliii. c. 7. 
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book and had dared to appeal to the conful for relief; 

VII. fo that the neighbouring cities, a^rmed by thefe 
Sedl. i. enormities, and dreading fnnilar acts of violence, 
had Ihut their gates agiinfl him. On his return 
to Chaicis, the unhappy Chalcidians again expe- 
rienced all the cruelty and rapine of Lucretius. Even 
the army under the immediate command of Hoffi- 
lius ", had been rendered unfit tor fervice , either 
by the facility or avarice of the conful and his 
principal officers; numbers of the foldiers having, 
for money, or through favor, obtained leave of 
abfcnce, and returned to Italy. 

The Mictdo. The Macedonian affairs, on the contrary, wore 
• 'prorperouV" 3 P r °fp erous appearance Perfeus had defeated 
inution ; every attempt againfl Macedon during the fummer ; 

and as foon as winter had fet in, and the fnows 
had rendered the mountains and glens around him 
impaffable to the Romans, he attacked and defeated 
theDardanians, who, probably upon the retreat of 
the Baflarnae, began again to be troublcfome , 
leaving ten thoufand of them dead on the field. 
From thence he had advanced into lllyricum, with 
the view of recovering fome places of flrength , 
formerly taken by the Romans, which were of 
confequence to the fecurity of the Macedonian 
frontier; and, at the fame time, of entering into 
alliance with Gentius, the mofl powerful of the 
Illyrian princes. He found little difficulty in the 
accomplifhment of the former, and might as eafily 

" Liv. L. xliiL c. it. 

** See Liv. L. xliii. c. 18 , 19 , 10. 
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have effedled the latter, had not his own avarice ’’cook 
been the only obftacle. Gentius wanted money; vii. 
and Perfeus could not think of fupplying him ; fo Seft. 1. 
that, after a repeated interchange of meffages, the 
negotiation ended without effedi He had not yet 
entered lllyricum, when he received the pleafing 
intelligence, that the Epirots, at the mitigation of 
Cephalus , one of their chieftains , had renounced 
the friendlhip of Rome, and declared in his fa^or. 

The Aetolians too folicited his prefence, offering 
to put Stratus iqto his hands, a confiderable city 
of Acarnania on the Acheolus , which at this time 
was in their polfeffion. The invitation was eagerly 
accepted , and Perfeus was inftantly in motion. 

But the feverity of the feafon and the difficulty of 
the roads rendering his march exceedingly tedious, 
a Roman commander, who was Rationed in the 
country, conceiving fome fufpicion of the defign, 
had entered the city with a flrong body of troops 
the evening before Perfeus reached it. He made 
himfelf, however, fome amends, by getting pof- 
feffion of Aperantia, a neighbouring diflridl of 
Aetolia; and this fuccefs was foon followed by 
advice, that Clevas , one of his generals, had de- 
feated the Romans on the borders of Epire, in two 
fucceffive engagements , in which , two thoufand 
of the enemy had fallen, and t^ree hundred been 
made pnfoners. , 

Nothing, indeed, feems now to have been want- kit iijarid sy 

” See Polyb. Legat. Ixxvi. Ixxvii. 

'* Liy. L. xliii, c. a;. 
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book ingto Perfeus, but to have known how to employ 
vn - properly, the treafures of which he was mailer. 
Scd. i. The corruption and infolence of the Roman com- 
a'vlriceTf *nand«fs , had made them generally odious. Polybius 

Perfcm. himlelf acknowledges , that, had the Macedonian 
king ( whofe avarice, to fuch a wonderful excefs 
of fordidnefs and folly, mud, fays he, have been 
a judgment on him from the gods") improved 
the prefent opportunity, by giving moderate fubfi- 
dies to the kings and Hates of Afia and Greece, 
gratifying at the fame time with prefents the prin- 
cipal men in the different cities , he had cffedually 
ruined the Roman intered with moll of the Greek 
and Afiatic nations. 

ContteMiiiion; W hen tidings of thefc matters were received in 
and profccu- R om e, t h e y occafioned the deeped conllernation 
Upon the tint complaints, commidioners had been 
immediately fent into Greece"; and their report 
exceeded even the voice of fame. Ambaffadors 
alfo had now arrived from thofe Hates which had 
differed moH from the oppreflions and rapacity of 
the Roman commanders , to implore juftice from 
the fenate and Roman people. To the Romans 
/ tl,e cr ‘ fis was alarming; they were in danger of 

lofing Greece, if not Afia: and fome of the firH 
nobility were among the accufed criminals. Orders 
were immediately iffued , requiring all the fenators 
throughout Italy, unlefs employed on public fervicc, 

5 • * \ - . 

” A*w»S.« 5 « is the exprelTive name that Polybius gives to 
the am. zing avarice of this ttretch.d prince. See Legat. Ixxvii. 

1$ Liv. L. xliii. c. 8. ii. 17. 
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to repair immediately to Rome, and forbidding any book 
fenator to go farther than one mile from the city. VI >* 
Lucretius ”, the late praetor, had already been fum- Sedt 1. 
moned to appear. The nobles would gladly have 
faved him, but they found it impolbble. Two 
tribunes of the people , M. Juventius Thalna and 
Cn Autidius , were adive in the profecution ; and 
his trial being brought on , the thirty-five tribes, 
with one voice . pronounced him guilty. Several 
others , not lefs criminal , had probably lhared 
the fame fate, had not their trials been put off, 
under pretence , that they were neceffary perfons 
in the army abroad , and could not therefore appear 
in their own defence. 

The next bufinefs was, to guard againft the Edict to deck 
confequences to be dreaded from the refentraent lh * * b “ r '' . 
of an injured people. • An editfl was accordingly the Roman 
palTed ”, which enaded , **That henceforth the C0 ““ U1:4, ” S 
“ allies of Rome Ihould not pay obedience to any 
” requifitions made by any magiftrate whatfoever, 

“ unlefs it appeared , that thefe requifitions had 
“ proceeded from the fenate themfelVes.” Orders 
Were likewife tranfmitted to Hoftilius ” and the 
other commanders in Greece, to condud them- 

" When the charge agair.ft him was firll Isid before the 
fenate , it was pretended , that he was abroad with the army , 
and that the ref- re it was necefiary to poftpone the inquiry, lc 
afterward . appeared , that at this very time he Was at hb vi'la ; 
employing m expenfive works , ihe vaft fums which he had 
brought heme from the pillage Of Ha iatus , and the plunder 
of the Chalci Jians. See Liv. L. xliii. c. 4. 

” Liv. L. xliii. c. 17. ” Ibid. c. 8. 
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felves for the future with greater caution; and 
wherever reparation could be made , to make 
it as fpeedily as poflible. To the feveral ftates alfo 
ambafladors were deputed , to allure them of the 
affedionate regard paid to their interefts , and to 
notify the new edid , which the fenate , ever atten- 
tive to the LIBER TIES of GREECE , had been 
gracioufly pleafed to ifiue. 

This , however , as appears from Polybius ", was 
only th eojlenfible part of their commiflion. Beneath 
all this femblance of affedion, lurked the mod 
treacherous defigns. The ambafTadors had fecret 
inftrudions to feize the opportunity , when thefe 
gracious aflurances fhould have lulled every fuf- 
picion, to deftroy all thofe, whom eminent abilities 
and zeal for the liberties of their country had ren- 
dered obnoxious to Rome. In thofe ftates, where 
their opponents were too many to be thus difpatched, 
they were to endeavour at leaft , to get into their 
hands a number of the mod confiderable perfons, 
by way of hoftages; or to obtain permiflion to 
introduce Roman garrifons into their cities , in 
order to lay thofe ftates under the neceffity offub- 
mitting to whatever terms Rome might thereafter 
think fit to preferibe. 

The ambafladors were to have entered on the 
execution of this part of their inftrudions in Achaia : 
and three Achaeans of the higheft diftindion , 
Lycortas, Polybius, and Archon, whofe virtue had 
withftood every temptation , were the firft vidims 

** Legat. lxxiv. lxxv. 
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marked for deftrudion. But upon the opening of b o 0 k 
the Achaean diet, it was found, that matters were vn. 
not yet ripe for their purpofe. Even the queftion, *>ed. t. 
“ whether Achaia (hould take part with Rome ,h ' r «'n |i « n 
againft Macedon?” was likely to produce great 
heats. And the ambaffadors began to fear, that, 
fhould they venture on the attempt they had in 
view, it would only ferve to difclofe what it was 
their interefl to conceal, and perhaps involve their 
whole party in ruin. 

With the Aetolians, from whom they were to the Aetoliaati 
have exaded hotlages, they had no better fuc- 
cefs. The diet was a feene of tumult and confu* 
fion ; and to fuch an excefs of mutual violence 
did the Macedonian and Roman parties proceed , 
that thofe in oppofition to Rome , ftoned , in the 
very diet, and in the prefence of the ambaffadors , 
one of the contrary fadion. From fuch an affem- 
bly it had been to little purpofe to have demanded 
hoftages; and the ambaffadors took care to with- 
draw without mentioning them. 

From thence they proceeded to Acarnania* too the Ac.ma- 
inconfiderable a ftate in appearance to be capable “■*"*» 
of much firmnefs. And here, befides, Rome was 
fuppofed to have a ftrong party; yet, the inftant 
it was propofed that they fliould receive Roman 
garrifons into their cities ;• the greater part of the 
affembly expreffed the highefl indignation *' ; and 

" Livy ( L. xliii. c. 17.) has given fume account of 
this tranfadion , but in a very flight and curfory mann-r. 

However, what he mentions of the oppofition made to he • 
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book the ambafladors, who faw it would be in vain 
Vil. i to contend againft fo general an oppofition , had 
Sett, i, the prudence to defift. 

Thefe proceedings need no comment. They 
clearly develope the Roman character at this period. 
And Ihow what powerful aids Macedon might (toll 
have drawn from Greece, had not Perfeus beea 
wanting to himfelf and to his caufe. 
ftuimsi The condutt of the war now devolved on Quin* 

tus Marcius Philippus, the Irafly friend by whom 
cmra'i'u" Perfeus had been circumvented; who, with 
appointed to Q. Servilius Caepio , had been eletted to the con- 
M»«doataa fullbip. His fetting out had an appearance of 
war. vigor that promifed great things ; his -neccflary 

levies were completed with unufual expedition ;■ 
and by the full opening of the fpring he had al- 
ready joined the army in Theflaly. The commence- 
ment of his operations was equally fpirited. 
Ambitious of fucceeding where the preceding com- 
manders had failed, and fenfible, that the artifice 
which he had prattifed before , could not avail 
him again , he (faked all his hopes on boldnefc 
and entcrprife ; declaring himfelf refolved to force 
his way " through fome of thofc formidable bar. 
fiers which had hitherto defied the Roman arms. 
Upon inquiry, he was told there were three pafTcs 
where he might poflibly fucceed ;*one by the way 

. article of garrifont in the Acarnanian convention, is re- 

markable. “ Pars bis tfords are , ” recufare , nt qur.i 
“ btlla captit (if boJUbus iiioi ejfit , id pacatic £? fociae ci - 
^ “ rotates ignominiae aedpertnt. ' 

** See Lip. L. xliv. c. a. & feq. 
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of Pythium, another by the Cambunian mountains, booh 
where Hoftilius had failed , and a third by the VII. 
lake Afcuris. For fome part of the way , one Setft. r. 
common road led to all, which afterwards bran- 
ched into three, each leading to one of the above 
mentioned pafles. Undetermined which to chufe, 
he neverthelcfs began his march , purpofing to 
form his plan according to the difcoveries he (hould 
make as he advanced. Being arrived at the place 
where the road divided , he detached , for what 
reaforis we are not told, a body of four thoufand 
men under two commanders , one of them his 
fon , to attempt the pafs by the lake Afcuris ; halt- 
ing with the reft of the army , until he had intelli- 
gence of the event. 

The road through which this detachment had 
to march ; was rugged , fteep , and worn into chan- ,h * 
nels by the mountain- floods ; fo that after two r ' uu frontltr 
days inceftant labor, they had fcarcely proceeded 
fifteen miles. At length , on the evening of the 
fecond day they gained the top of a hill, where 
they ventured to encamp ; and the enfuing mornr 
ing, having moved on about feven miles farther, 
they reached the fummit of another mountain , 
from whence they could defery one of the enemy’s 
Rations about a mile from them, and at a farther 
diftance, Dium, the camp of Perfeus, with all 
that part of the Macedonian coaft that is walhed 
by the gulph of ThelTalonica. Advice was imme- 
diately difpatcbed to the conful , who, fortunately 
for them, was already on his march ; anxious to 
know the fate of his men, whom, inconfiderately 
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enough , he had ventured into the midft of the 
enemy’s pods, defiles, and hollows, to which 
they were ftrangers. No fooner were the army 
fornrwh.it recovered from their fatiguing march, 
than Marcius prepared to drive the Macedonian 
party from the port , without which it was im- 
poffible for him to advance. The Macedonians 
■were not lefs ready to receive them. The party 
which Hippias commanded was twelve thoufand 
ftrong ; and having only a mountain’s fummic to 
defend , where he knew every advantage of grbund, 
and where only a few combatants could engage, 
he was more than a match for the Romans; who 
were repulfcd. On the fecond day they renewed 
the attack ; and in like manner on the third ; but 
ftill without fuccefs. 

The conful faw his critical fituation. It was im* 
poffible for his army to fubfift on the (harp ridge 
of a barren mountain He could not advance: and 
to retreat was highly dangerous , from the nature 
of the road . through which he mufl pafs , and 
from the enemy’s commanding the mountain-heights, 
from whence they might pour down deflrudion 
on him and his army. It is fcarcely conceivable, 
that at this critical conjundlure , Perfeus fhould 
have fliown that imbecillity of condudf, of which 
he appears to have been guilty. Had he done what 
was in his power, had he fupported Hippias, or 
endeavoured to cut off Marcius’s retreat, the Ro- 
mans themfelves confeffed their ruin had been 
inevitable. Inftead of this, though during the three 
days that the engagement lafled , he was fo near 
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the fcene of adlion as probably to hear the (bouts book 
of the combatants, he employed himfelf in pai'ad- vti. 
ing along the fliore at the head of his cavalry , Sect. r. 
without fending the fmalleft reinforcement up the 
mountain. 

Marcius, however, refolved not to return back, Marcius »e«. 
but at all hazards to defcend the mountain , and , he 
endeavour to penetrate into Macedon through the mountain ; 
glen below , leaving Popilius with a party of the 
army on the furamit to cover his rear. This was 
an enterprife of infinite toil. The mountain was 
in many places exceedingly deep, and even where 
it feemed to be lefs abrupt , there was no fure 
footing to be found in thofe untrodden paths ; fo 
that the troops, rather than trad to their feet, for 
the mod part rolled themfelves down To add to 
the difficulty, the elephants refufed the precipices, 
and became outrageous, throwing their riders, 
and fearing the horfes with their hideous cries. 

During the general confufion which this occafioned, 
had only a fmall part of the enemy appeared, the 
eonful himfelf acknowledged afterwards , there 
had been an end of the Roman army. After try- 
ing feveral expedients , it was contrived to let 
down thefe unwieldy animals by wooden plat- 
forms, one end of which was joined to the cliff, 
and the other end fupported by pods fattened in 
the (lope beneath ; over the floor of the platform 
was fpread a covering of - earth, that the elephant 
might not be (hy of venturing on it. As foon 
as he had gotten on the platform, the ports that 
upheld it being cut, he was made to flide off to 
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b o o k a fccond , which began where the firft ended; in 
vu - like manner to a third; and fo onward to the bot- 
Sedh I. tom. In this tedious and laborious employment 
was the whole day confumed. Towards night 
they reached a level fpot, which, though they 
were ignorant where they were, or with what 
dangers they were ftill encompaffed , was a cir. 
cumftance which greatly relieved them, as they 
could now Hand on firm ground. The morning- 
light afforded them no better information. They 
found themfelves in the hollow of a gloomy foreft, 
through which it was impoflible to defcry what 
lay beyond. Here, however , they remained all 
that day, in order that Popilius, who had received 
diredlions to follow as foon as he fafely could , 
rnight have time to join them. The two fucceed- 
with r»ii ing days they moved forward without meetinz 
1m war ,0 ,he y obltru « lo n , excepting what arofe from the 
neighbour, deep and wood- entangled glens through which 
lhey had to roarch i when at 'cngth their profpect 
camp. opened into the champaign country between He- 
racleum and Libethrum , a confiderable way above 
the entrance into the {freights of Tempe, and a 
« few miles from Oium, where Perfeus had his head- 

quarters. 

T.rror of _ Perfeus was bathing , when tidings were brought 
F.rr« u «. him that the Romans had paffed the defiles, and 
were advancing Every part of his condudl now 
betrayed his abjedt character. In an agony of fear 
he flung out of the bath, exclaiming he was van- 
quifbed without fighting; and, as if he gave up 
all for loft, inftantly fent off orders to burn his 
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naval flores at Theffalonica , and to throw his 4 0 0 K 
treafures at Pella into the fea ; recalled Hippias v,t 
from his poll at the Afcuris, and in like manner Sedt 1 . 
all the other commanders from the feveral paffes 
where they were Rationed ; and , having removed 
on board his fleet the flatues of Alexander’s fol- 
diers that were at Dium . abandoned that city to 
the enemy, and fled to Pydna. Even now, had 
there been the fmallefl firmnefs on his fide, Mar- 
cius had paid the full price of his temerity. He 
had got beyond the pafs of Afcuris, and the 
flreights of Tempe; but what did this avail him? 

Unable to advance, without a poffibility of retreat; The 
having no means of fubfntence Irom the country Ron ,,„, 
in which he was, and cut off from all foreign fup- w,« 
plies; he mud, had Perfeus continued only toj^*^” 
guard the feveral paffes , have inevitably perifhed. n «r». 

He could not have retreated by the way he had 
come ; as the Macedonians were mailers of that 
road , and with cafe could have deflroyed him 
from the heights, of which they were in poffeflion. 

And, fhould he have attempted to penetrate far- 
ther into Macedon , the only opening into it from 
that quarter was by Dium, and that flanked on 
the one fide by Mount Olympus , and on the other, 
partly by a dangerous morafs, and partly by the 
fuburbs of the city, fo that only a narrow flrait 
remained, where a fmall force was fufficient to 
difpute the paffage againfl the moll formidable 
prmy. The foie refeurce, therefore, that he had 
left , was. to have rpturned into Theflaly through 
the vale of Tempq. But that was hardly to be 
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book effected. For the length of five miles the road 
V,K through this vale was fo exceedingly narrow, that 
Sect. i. it was not poflible for two hearts of burden to 
pafs abreaft; and on each fide fo frightful was the 
precipice, that the traveller with averted eye flirunk 
from the tremendous profpetft ; below alfo rolled 
the Peneus , the rtunning noife of whofe waters, 
tumbling over the rocky bottom , and broken 
into frequent falls , deepened wonderfully the hor- 
ror of the fcene. In addition to all this, the Ma- 
cedonians had forts and intrenchments rtrongly 
garrifoned at all the important ports along the val- 
ley. So that had not Perfeus weakly given up 
every advantage which he pofTefied , he had now 
the enemy at his mercy. Eut the unthinking teme- 
rity of the conful , fay the Roman writers, found 
its apology in the pufillanimity of the king". What- 
ever Marcius’s folly was, luckily for him, it was 
confpicuoufly outdone by the king’s fuperior im- 
becility. 

THe Roman The conful , in amazement that the Macedonians 
uium''""'* ^ad evacuated Dium , entered the city with great 
caution, apprehenlive, that under fo ftrange an 
appearance of timidity , fome hoftile ambufeade 
muft be concealed. His'wonder increafed when he 
faw the rtrength of the place , and what a ftand 
might have been made there, had it been properly 
push « «n defended. From Dium he puflied on northward 

northward i t fo e f arae fuccefs; the Macedonians every 

** “ Q’iae ttmeritas confulis vidcrl potuifiet , quod eo 
“ ptocefliiTet , unde invito hoile regredi nequiret, earn non 
” ineonfultam audaciam ( rex ) fecit. w — Liv. L. xliv. c. 6 . 
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where fubmitting as he approached. But though book 
he had no enemy to oppofe him , he foon found , VII. 
that he had advanced farther Ihan prudence could SeCt. 1. 
juftify. The country was poor; and as he pro- find, himfcif 
ceeded farther north , it became every day more '* 
difficult to procure provifions. His fleet alfo , .which 
he had ordered to follow, and on which he depen- 
ded for the fupport of his army, difappointed his 
expectations ; it had arrived off the coaft , but the 
ftore-lhips, by fome miftake , had remained at 
IVlagnefia. At lad , when at the height of diftrefs, 
he received advice from Lucretius , that the Ma- 
cedonians had abandoned all their pofts in the 
{freights of Tempe, and had left plenty of pro- 
vifions behind them; and that fufficient fupplies 
fhould, with all poflible expedition, be haftened 
forward to his relief. But whether Marcius began 
to fear, that the neccflities of his army might 
provoke them to mutiny; or that the Macedo- 
nians, recovering from their panic and dejeCtion, 
might intercept the fupplies, and perhaps cut off» bi "' d °»« *H 
his retreat; he immediately marched to Phila, near a “ 
the entrance of the vale , where he had reafon to 
fuppofe the provifions were by this time arrived; 
thus abandoning all his conquefls with the fame 
rapidity with which he had acquired them. What- 
ever induced this extraordinary ftep , it fixed a 
confiderable blemifh on his military character **. 

Perfeus now faw, with fliame and regret, what p.rftn. hn; 
his terror had not permitted him to fee before , ,lume ** 
* \ 

** Liv. L. xliv. c. g. 
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“ that to his own fpiritlefs condud the Romans 
owed their prefervation and having returned to 
Dium, and repaired what the Romans had dif- 
mantled, he encamped on the Enipeus, five miles 
to the fouth of that city , with a defign to cover 
this part of IYlacedon from farther infult. What 
mortified him moll, were the orders he had given 
concerning his treafures at Pella, and his naval 
fiores at Theffalonica ; they were a confefllon of 
fears, which at prefent he was unwilling to avow, 
and he refolved , at any rate , to wipe off the 
reproach. 

The perfons he had employed in this fervice , 
were Andronicus and Nicias ; the one had been 
fent to Pella , the other to Theffalonica. Nicias , 
pundual to the diredions which he received, had 
caufed the treafures to be funk in the fea. Andro- 
nicus , fufpeding that his roafter would foon re- 
pent , had delayed the deftrudion of the ftores 
until farther orders. To have, or not to have 
obeyed, Perfeus confidered as equally criminal, 
and put both his agents to death. To recover the 
treafure, he procured divers, who brought up 
the greater part of it. They met with the reward 
of Nicias and Andronicus ; the tyrant vainly ima- 
gining, that all remembrance of his pufillanimous 
condud would be obliterated , by deftroying thofe 
who had it more immediately in their power to 
difcover it **. 

The remainder of (he operations of the year 

*' Lir. L. xliv. c. 10. 


J 
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did little towards reftoring honor to the Roman book 
arms. The only town the conful was able to take, VIf * 
was Heracleura, a place of no great confequence, Se&. *• 
and which the Macedonians, though their camp *"* 
on the Enipeus was within light of it, made no,bie» 
motion to relieve. He next attempred certain cities 
on the Thermaic gulph , Theflalonica, Torone, 
Caflandrea , with Meliboea and Demetrius on the 
confines of Theflaly ; but all without effedl; the 
whole of his achievements , amounting to fome 
tumultuary depredations, in one of which he was 
even r^pulfed with confiderable lofs. 

His condudl in relation to Appius Cento the m«a«iy p,«. 
praetor, was not Iefs difreputable. Appius com- J” 1 * 
manded in lllyricura, and , finding the fuperiority Appius. 
of the enemy, had applied to the Achaeans for 
fuccours. The Achaeans had before fent Polybius 
to the conful, with an offer of marching a body 
of troops to his aid ", which, probably defpair- 
ing of making any imprefiion on the Macedonian 
frontier, he had refufcd; and fuch was his illiberal 
fpirit, he would not permit Appius to be reinforced 
from that quarter, notwithftanding his application 
and prefent neceffity, that he might not be in a 
better condition than himfelf. The cafe was delicate. 

It was of importance to the Achaeans, to be con- 
fidered as the faithful allies of the Romans. And 
the fituation of the Roman commander required 
inftant relief. Polybius , artfully enough , contrived 
to elude the praetor’s application , and withal to 

" See Poljb. L*gat. Iixviil. 
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book affedl the highed refpedt for Rome. He reprefented 
vii. to the Achaean dates, that by the fenate’s late 
Se<S. t. editd , they were not to pay regard to any requi* 
fition made by a Roman commander , unlefs that 
requifition appeared to have the fantdion of the 
fenate. Appius had no fuch fanftion to produce; 
and therefore his demand could not be complied 
with. 

The confequences of the conful’s mean jealoufyi 
proved nearly fatal to Appius ; for hidory " in- 
forms us , that with the tumoft difficulty he efcaped 
being cut off by the enemy. 

" Liv. L. xliv. c. 2 *. 
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Lucius Aemilius Paulus defied conful , and appointed 

to condufi the Macedonian war re/lores and 

improves the difcipline of the Roman army , which 
had fuffered from the mifmanagement of the pre- 
ceding commanders — advances again/I Perjeus 

forces him jrom his inlrenchments on the Peneus 

engages , and defeats him at Pydna Perjeus flies 

to Pella — to Ampliipolis — to Samothface 

furrenders himfelf to the Roman admiral is 

brought to Rome — produced before the triumphal 
car of the vifiorious Roman , and dies in wretched- 
vefs. — Humiliation of Macedon under the Romans 

— their inhuman treatment of the people of Epire 

the people of Aetolia — and mofl oj the other Gre- 
cian fiates — Cruel defigns entertained by them 

againfi Achaia , not copied into execution for 

what reafons. 

T HREE years and upwards had the Roman book 
arms been employed againft Macedon, to little vn. 
advantage. At Rome, the fault of this dilatory Setf. a. 
and unfuccefsful war was altogether imputed to 
the incapacity or the corruption of the feveral 
commanders, to whom the condudt of it had 
hitherto been intrufted ; and it was now the 
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book general voice of the people, that, regardlefs of 
vH * the intrigues of ambition , fome perfon fliould be 
Sed. 2. called forth- to this fervice, whofe known abilities 
and integrity merited the public confidence \ In 
tncim Aemi. Lucius Aemilius Paulus they feemed to have found 
hut Pauiui i t he man whom they were feeking; fon to the 
conful Aemilius Paulus , who had refufed to for* 
vive the carnage of his countrymen on the fatal 
day of Cannae: He had teen conful fifteen years 
Ms charancr : before , and in the difeharge of that office , as 
well as the other offices through which he had 
patted , was confpicuous both for military flail and 
unblemilhed honor. But having Hood a fecond 
time for the confullhip'without fuccefs , he had 
retired from public life, untainted by the conta- 
gion of diflipated manners, which began to be the 
difgrace of the Roman nobility. His only reproach 
was, that he bad divorced this wife Papiria, a 
lady unexceptionable in her conduit, and defeended 
from one of the nobleft families in Rome She had 
lived with him many yea* in wedlock , and had 
' _ brought him feveral children, two of them fons, 
who promifed to be the ornaments of their illudri- 
ous houfe. At the- fame time it mull be confelTod , 
that this was not fo much the reproach of Aemi- 
lius as of the times; the Roman law and man- 
ners , by the free permiffion of divorces, having 
now entirely levelled that important fence of do« 
medic happiuefs and national virtue , reverence for 
the marriage - bond ’. He made, however, fome 
1 Plota.ch in Paul. Aemilio. 

1 How lightly the Romans accounted the marri-g> 

amends 
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amends to his young family , for the lofc which n 0 0 K 
they fuftained in being deprived of their mother, vn. 
by the extraordinary care he bellowed on their Sett. a. 
education. Removed from the buftle of the world, 
he gave up his whole attention to the cultivation 
of their minds, fuperintending their ftudies and 
exercifes with the moft watchful tendernefs and 
attention. At this period Aemilius was in his fix- 
tieth year, but Hill in the full vigor of body and 
mind ; and from his natural firmnefs and feverity 
of manners, was well qualified to corredl that 
licentioufnefs of the Roman foldiery, to which the 
late relaxation of difcipline had afforded much 
encouragement. 

Aemilius having been prevailed on to appear «proint.a 
among the candidates, was eledled conful by the ,0 lhe co "‘ 
unanimous fuffrages of all the tribes; and, if weS'.t^.ml, 
are to believe Plutarch, immediately upon his 9t th ‘ M »«- 
eledtion was appointed to the command in Mace- a<mi “ w " * 
don, without fuffering the Jots to be call 1 , as 
generally was the cufUta in the difpofal of pro- 
vinces. 

The fpirited and judicious manner in which he 
entered on the department alfigned to him, fliowed, 

compadt , we may judge from an anecdote mentioned by 
Plutarch tin Paul. Aemilio). A certain Roman had divor. 
ced his Wife, and being prefled by the expltoulations of 
his friends , who alked , war she not fair ) -etas she not 
thaflt? war she not fruitful? holding up his fhoe to them, 
replied , it it not bandfomt ? is it not nrco ? yet none 
knows -mbtre it finches but be that -wear's it. 

’ Livy (L xtiv. c. 17.) fays otherwife. 

Vol. II. S 
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book that their choice had not been mifplaced. Report 
VII> had made very unfavorable reprefentations of the 
Srd. 9. f ltua tion of the Roman affairs in Greece. But report 
precautions.' was not t0 tru ^ e< ^- He therefore obtained of 
the fenace , that commirtioners * fhould be fent 
thither^, with orders to inquire minutely into the 
ftate both of the fleet and armies on fervice in 
the Macedonian war; what progrefs the land-forces 
had made ; what magazines they had eftablifhed , 
and how they were fupplied; what ports and 
places of ftrength they were matters of; how near 
they were to the enemy ; what allies the Romans 
had , and how far thefe allies were to be 
depended on. « 

The diftrefsfni '] he report of the commirtioners fully explained 
?*’* of the w hy f 0 little had been done \ The late conful 
la Greece; IVIarcius, they faid , had, with the utmoft rifque, 
parted certain defiles, which he might as well not 
have parted. The Homans, it is true, were in 
fight of the Macedonian camp ; but befides that 
the Macedonians had tftc command of all the 
country , Perfeus , who was ported on the Enipcns, 
feemed unwilling to hazard an engagement, and 
to force him to it was not in the power of his 
enemies : thus were the Romans hemmed in on 
all fides , without a portability of attempting any 
thing, and with provirtons for only fix days. 
The condition of the Roman fleet was equally 
bad ; difeafe had carried off a great number of 
the feamen ; molt of thofe who had furvived , 

* Liv. L. xiiv. c. ig. ’ See Lir. ibid. c. 20. 
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had defertcd ; and the few that remained on board t 
had neither fubfiftence nor even clothing. The 
Situation of Appius Cento in Ulyricum, was (lill 
more wretched ; a ftrong and immediate reinforce- 
ment being nectflary to prevent a Roman com- 
mander from owing his fafety to flight 7 
* Aemilius made it his Hr ft care, to -recover every 
part of the Roman army under his command from 
this ftate of debility. Anicius the praetor was 
ordered into Ulyricum with a large body of forces. 
Odlavius, another of the praetors, was appointed 
to command the fleet. Aemilius himfelf haftened 
the neccflary levies with all pofliblc expedition ; 
and in eleven days from the time of his leaving 
Brtindnfuim , though on his way he flopped at 
Delphi to facrificc, he was in perfon at the head 
of the army in Macedon. 

But , whatever advantages Aemilius might ob- 
tain from thefe vigorous exertions,- he derived 
more from the timidity and fordidnefs of Pcrfeus *. 
During the winter, which had been uncommonly 
fevere . whilft the Romans, hemmed in on every 
fide, had fcarcely the means of fubfiftence, and 
every road , excepting to the hardy and experienced 
native, was utterly impaff.ible , the Macedonian 
king had not made the leaft attempt to drive his 
enemies from that part of the country, and to 
regain the (freights of Tempe. A winter’s cam- 
paign , to his Thracian auxiliaries, a matter certainly 
of little difficulty or hardfhip, had probably com- 

* Lie. L. xliv. c. so. 
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pitted the ruin of this part of the Roman army, 
and redored the king to the poffeflion of all chofe 
important paffes which in the phrenzy of fear he 
had abandoned. 

What is dill more extraordinary, Perfeus had 
at length prevailed on a tribe of the Badarnae 7 
from the banks of the Danube , to march to his 
aflidance , by the promifc of a large fubfidy , ten 
pieces of gold to every horfeman , five to every 
foot - foldier , and a thoufand to every chieftain; 
and they were already j to the number of ten 
thoufand horfe and as many foot, within feventy 
miles of the Macedonian camp. When the king 
faw that he mud part with his money , his pre- 
dominant paffion interfered; and in hopes of put- 
ting off the payment, or perhaps of eluding it, 
he fent Antigonus with fplendid prefents to the 
leaders, and the drongeR affurances, that they 
ihould find plenty of provifions and every kind 
of refrefhment prepared for them , on their march. 
But, barbarians as they were, they were not to 
be fo trifled with. Clondicus their leader, imme- 
diately demanded of Antigonus, “ Have you alfo 
“ brought thepromifed fubfidy?” who returning an 
evafive anfwer, “ Let your mailer then know,” 
replied the barbarian , “ that the BaRarnae fliail 
4 ‘ not advance one Rep farther, until the Ripu- 
“ lated gold is paid down to them. ” The foie ex- 
pedient that now occurred to Perfeus , was, at 
lead to fave a portion of his darling treafure , by 


7 


Liv- L. xlir. c. 26 . Plutarch in Paul. Aemiiio. 
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taking into pay a part only of the auxiliaries ; pre- book 
tending to his lords, that they might prove dan- v "- 
gerous inmates, fhould fo large a body be per- Sid. a. 
mitted to enter Macedon. Antigonus was again 
difpatched , to inform Clondicus, that his mailer 
had only occafion for five thoufand horfemen. 

This prevaricating propofal was anfwered with a 
cry of indignation from the whole army : “ How- 
“ ever”, faid Clondicus, “ have you brought 
“ the gold for thefc five thoufand , whom you 
“ demand ? ” when , perceiving by the confufion 
of Antigonus , what the cafe was , he turned from 
him with indignant rage, inrtantly commanded 
his troops to move homeward , and in revenge , 
as well as for fubfiftence, marked his return with 
ravage and defolation. It was extraordinary, that 
Antigonus was not made the vidim of their fury. 

His efcape, as Livy tells us, was more than he 
hftifelf expeded. Thefe barbarians, it feems , of 
whofe manners we are apt to conceive very in- 
jurious ideas , refpeded the facred charader with 
which Antigonus was inverted, ' notwithrtanding the 
perfidioufnefs they had experienced from his marter. 

* The learned reader will recoiled , that the lacking of 
Rome by the Ce'tic tribes from Gaul , was occasioned by 
the violation of the rights of nations, of which the Roman 
ambalTiidors had been guilty : thefe ambalfadors ha J been 
fenc to the Gaulilh camp before Clufium , to deprecate 
the deftrudion of that neighbouring city ; but not fucceed- 
ing in their fuit, they departed from the charader of 
minifters of peace , and fought under the Clufian banners ; 

P'ovnked at which , the Gauit inrtantly railed the fiege , 
and marched to Rome. 
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The return of the Baftarnae proved an irreparable 
misfortune to Perfeus. T hey were, Plutarch in- 
forms us , the fineft body of men Macedon had 
ever feen. lnflature, in adlivity, agility of body , 
and expertnefs at every kind of martial exercife, 
they were not to be excelled; while energy was 
given to all thefe advantages, by an uncommon 
boldnefs of fpirit and contempt of danger. '1 he 
occupations of navigation , agriculture andpafloral 
life, being accounted difieputable among them, 
to light and to conquer was their only objedf. Had 
the whole of this fierce emigration therefore been 
permitted, to advance, and been employed in 
lprcading devaflation through Thcffaly , whilfl Per- 
feus, by maintaining his pod on the hnipcus, kept 
the copftdar army at bay, the Korr.ans, Livy ac- 
knowledges, had with difficulty efcaped. 

The fame ford id ntfs of temper prevailed through 
all the tranfadfions of this weak and impolffic 
prince. He might at this time have gained the 
friendfhip and afliffance of Kumenes; but be loft 
both by his avarice. That king, long the zealous 
friend of Rome , was faid to be difgufted by certain 
infults, which he had received from the haughty 
IYI.ircius * ; ai d he began perhaps alfo to perceive 
what he himfclf might expedl from this formidable 
power, which he was aiding to advance to uni- 
verfal dominion. He entered therefore into a fecret 
negotiation with Macedon. '*. On the payment of 
a thoufand talents, he offered to withdraw bis 

* Liv. L. xliv. c. ij. " Liv. ibid. c. af. 
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afliftancc from the Romans; and for fifteen hundred, B 0 • K 
to oblige them to conclude a peace ; engaging at the V1I> 
fame time to give fufficient hoftages for the per- a ’ 

formarce of his ftipulations. The bargain to Perfeus 
was highly advantageous ; but with him , the 
difficulty was, to part with his money. He was 
willing enough to promife ; but Eumenes, from 
experience of the man, was unwilling to place con- 
fidence on fuch unfolid grounds. After much nego- 
tiating, little to the honor of cither party, Perfeus 
confented to pay down the fum required, provided 
it was depofited in the temple at Samothrace, until 
Fumenes fliould fulfil his engagements. But this 
ifland being fubjecl to Perfeus , Eumenes confidered 
it as perfedly the fame, whether the money were 
in the coffers of the Macedonian king or in the 
temple at Samothrace : and thus the negotiation 
proved abortive “. 

But the bafenefs of the Macedonian monarch h!« and 
appears mod confpicuous in his treatment of Gcntius ll0Ul 
the Illyrian ", The diffridt of Ulyricum which he Galtlm.*'" 
reigned over, was waffled on itsweflern extremity 
by the Hadriatic , on the eaflcrn it was divided from 
Macedon by a ridge of mountains, and it extended 
fouthward to that part of Ulyricum which the 
Romans claimed by right of conquefl. The fituation 
therefore of this prince rendered him to Rome, as 

• 

1 Some time after , the Romans difeovered the intended 
treaty , and never forgave Eumenes for the fhaie he had 
in the tranfa&ion. 

“ L!v. L. xhv. c. 27. Plutarch in Paul. Aerailio. 
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book well as to Macedon, a convenient friend or a 
vn. troublefome enemy. Perfeus and the Romans had 
Sed. g. both fought his alliance ; but his inclination led 
him to the Macedonian intereft; which he offered 
to -join , on payment of three hundred talents. 
Perfeus, however, had hitherto protratffed the ne- 
gotiation , in hopes of bringing him down to lower 
terms. But the prefent emergency would not admit 
of a longer delay. Peace, he faw, was not now 
to be obtained; and two envoys had at this very 
time arrived at the court of Gentius, in order to 
put the finilhing hand to an alliance, between 
lllyricum and Rome. In this fnuation Perfeus had 
Tecourfe to a ftratagera. He agreed to the terms of 
Gentius, and defired that his ambalTadors might 
attend to receive the fubfidy, and to fwear to the 
due performance of the treaty; when he ordered 
the three hundred talents to be delivered to them; 
and in order to give the greater folemnity to the 
adl , the treaty was executed in prefence of his 
whole army. It was now proper, that meflengers 
fhould be fent to the Illyrian king with an account 
of the tranfadlion ; and as the weight of treafure 
would have prevented the necedary difpatch , they 
took with them only ten talents, leaving the 
remainder fealed up with the fignets of the Illyrian 
ambalTadors , to be delivered to confidential per- 
fons , who were to convey it without delay. Gen- 
tius entertained no fufpicion; the money he was 
told was on the way; and, as a proof of his at- 
tachment to Macedon, he immediately feiaed and 
imprifoned the Roman envoys. This was the very 
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thing that Perfeus had in view. “He has now, ” book 
laid he , “ advanced too far to recede ; and ftould 
“ he even repent, it is impoflible the Romans SedL 3 . . 

“ fhould forgive him. ” Exulting in the fuccefs of 
his fcheme, he commanded the money to be (lop. <J«Ho. ... 
ped. This defpicable policy, however, produced 
no advantage to Perfeus. It facrificed , on the 
contrary, an ally, by precipitating the ruin of 
Gentius. This wretched prince, by the perfidy of 
the Macedonian king, lofing both his crown and 
his liberty; Anicius, the Roman praetor, having 
foon after attacked him, reduced his whole king- 
dom, and carried him, with all bis family, into 
captivity. 

This tranfadion ftrongly marks the character of 
Perfeus. Gentius indeed appears, from hiftory , to Chilr,a " «r 
have been a prince of a very unamiable charader 
being a violent, mercilefs tyrant, rendered Hill’"" 
more brutal by intemperance, to which he was much 
addicted. He Hands charged with having facrificed 
to caprice or jealoufy, fome of his moll valuable 
fubjeds, and with having even imbrued his hands 
in the blood of his brother, whofe virtues he pro- 
bably confidered as his own reproach. But how- 
ever unworthy of our pity the Illyrian may have 
been , the condud of Perfeus was not the lefs im- 
politic and unprincipled. 

Had the king ofMacedon adopted a more manly 
and more liberal fyHem ; had he made a proper ufe 
of the wealth and other refources of which he was 

” See Lir. L. xliv. c. )o. 
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dill raadcr, the Romans had found his overthrow 
a work of infinite difficulty. Had he been brave, 
generous, and honed, not only mercenaries, but 
voluntary fuccours had poured in to him from every 
quarter. Mod of the Grecian dates fecretly wifbed 
him fucccfs, well knowing, that in the fortune of 
IMacedon was involved the fate of Greece. The 
Afiatics , in like manner, whatever connexions 
many of them appeared to have with Rome , could 
not, without the mod painful apprehendons, look 
forward to the probable confequcnces of the ex- 
tindion of the Macedonian power. Even Prufias 
of Bithynia 1 * , the mod fervile of the Roman vadals, 
had ventured to remondrate, by his ambafladors, 
againd the continuance of the war. The Rhodians 
did more: they required both the Romans and the 
Macedonian king to lay down their arms , threaten- 
ing to declare war againd whicheyer power fhould 
refufc to adopt pacific meafures. But fuch was 
the folly of this prince, that every refource which 
might have contributed to his fafety , was either 
rejeded or mifemployed ; and he was at lad de- 
ferted by all , only becaufe he was the fird to 
defert htmfelf. 

The prefence of Aemilius gave new vigor to the 
Roman arms. He began by improving their dif- 
ciplinc M . The advanced pods had been permitted 
the ufe of fhields, from which many inconvenien- 
ces had arifen. Truding to this defenfive armor. 


Liv. L. xliv. c. 14. 

" Liv. ibid. c. 3). Piut. in Paul. Aemilio. 
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they were often lefs watchful of the approach of book 
the foe; and even ventured to Hand and fkirtmfh, V1 
' when their duty was to have retreated , and alarmed Se& 2. 
the polls behind them 'I hey had frequently been 
found reclined on their fhields afleep; and the 
gleaming of the brafs had been known to dil’tover 
them to the enemy: the conful, therefore, gave 
diritflions, that when employed on this duty, they 
fhculd leave their fhields ’* behind them. It had 
been the cuflom alfo, to give out the daily orders 
aloud to the whole army ; hence the pretence , 
that they had not been heard diflintlly , affoided 
an excufe, or at leafl a palliation for every failure 
in duty; and what was flill more dangerous, no 
fooncr had the orders been delivered out, than 
tlje enemy generally was apprized of them. The 
conful, therefore, gave it in command, that thence- 
forth the military tribunes (hould whifper their 
orders to the fitfl centurion , he to the officer under 
him, and fo on, until every perfon hail received 
them. At the fame time, notwithflandmg the 
feverity with which thefe regulations were infor- 
ccd, the attention he paid to every thing which 
could contribute to the fecurity or refrefhment of 
the troops, endeared him to them all. At his *" d w,n *** f 

, \ , hit army: 

arrival , they were in great want o‘ water which , 
in this climate, and at this feafon of the year 17 , 
was exceedingly diffrefling; and thofe who had 

" Tlutarch fays, their pikti alfo were left behind, 1 hat 
they m : ght guard the more againff fleep, when they were 
fer fihle that they had nothing to defend themfelves. 

” It was now tnidfummer. 
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been fent to look out for fame, reported, that 
none but brackifh water was to be found. The 
verdant and leafy fummits of the mountains around* 
induced Aemilius , neverthelefs , to pronounce , 
that fprings could not be far diftant; but poflibly 
the water was abforbed in thefands, or difeharged 
through fome fubterraneous dudls into the neigh- 
bouring ocean; deep pits were, therefore, funk at 
certain diftances along thefhore, he himfelf fuperin- 
tending the workmen. The conful’s opinion was 
juflified by the event. Frefh water gulhed outin great 
abundance, and the army was relieved. The dili- 
gence of the foldier was equal to the attention of 
the general. Inflead of fulien murmuring, or the 
uproar of tumult, lately the difgrace of the Roman 
arms, nothing was now to be heard throughout 
the camp, but the pohfhing or fharpening of arms , 
and the chearful buttle of men bufied in preparing 
for adtion. 

Perfeus , meanwhile , was flill polled " on the 
oppofue fide of the Enipeus, and as the channel 
at this time was fordable in many places, he had 
added to the fecurity of his camp, by fortifying it 
towards the river with a ftrong palifade, which , 
together with the height and fteepnefs of the bank, 
rendered the approach difficult, and an attack ex- 
ceedingly hazardous Aemilius , after fome attempts, 
finding, that here no impreffion was to be made, 
changed his plan Being informed of a bye-path 

" Olymp. cut. *. Before Christ 164.. 

" Liv. L. xlir. c. Plutarch in Paul., Aemilio. 
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over Mount Olympus, by the caftle of Pythium , b 0 o « 
■which led tothe rear of the Macedonian camp, where vti. 
it was not defended by any intrenchment , he de- Se<fl. 2. 
tached a body of eight thoufand men, under the"”"! 11 ’ 
command of Scipio Nafica; and Fabius Maximius the tear of 
his eldeft fon. This detachment had public orders tht M,c ' Ufc 
to embark qa board the fleet then on the coaft , c>nip ' 
and make a defcent on forae of the maritime parts 
of Macedon; but with fecret inflrudlions to return 
as foon as night had fet in, and afcend the moun- 
tain, thefummit of which, by computation, they 
were to gain early in the morning of the third 
day ; Aemilius, mean time, employing the enemy’s 
attention in the plain, by repeated attacks on their 
lines. The Macedonians had negledted thepafs by 
Olympus, fo that the Romans advanced without 
oppofttton, till a Cretan deferter having at length 
given nptice of their approach, a detachment of 
twelve thoufand men was fent to repulfe them. 

But it was now too late; the enemy were already 
in pofleflion of the fummit; and, after a lliorc 
though fharp conflidt , drove the Macedonians 
down the mountains; who, in their flight to the 
camp , fpread the alarm , that the Romans were 
preffing hard upon their rear. 

Struck with terror , the king, as ufual , loft fight T,tr ° r " f 
at once of all the advantages of his fituation ; and as w 

if on the point of being immediately furrounded, 
broke up his camp , and fled to Pydna : he wiQied to 
have retreated even farther. He talked of dilbanding 
bis army ; of fecuring all the cattle and grain in the 
feveral ftrong holds throughout Macedon ; of laying 
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K the country wafle to deprive the Romans of fub- 
fiftence; and of retreating into his interior provinces, 
where the numberlefs defiles and intricate windings 
would enable him to baffle for ever the puifuing 
enemy. The reprefentations of his officers checked 
thefe timid and unmanly purpofes He had ftill , they 
told him , a force far fuperior in numbers to the 
Roman army ; and his men, fighting as they now 
would, in defence of their altars and their families, 
thofe pledges which cvcrv generous mind holds moft 
dear, and animated befides by the prefence of their 
fovereign (liarigig every danger with them, would 
certainly exert a vigor that could hardly fail of pro- 
ving vidorious. Afhamed, though probably not 
convinced, he afTumeda more refolutc countenance, 
and commanded his army to form under the waifs of 
Pydna; where, foon after * Aemilius appeared in 
order of battle , having been previoufly joined by the 
detachment from the mountains. , 

Nafica, flufhed wiih his late fuccefs, urged the 
tiiMinf natii conful to begin the attack inflantly ”. Hut the Mace- 
enruing douians were refrtfhed , while the Romans were 
fatigued and almoft parched with drought after their 
precipitate march through fandy roads , expofed to 
the fuitry heat of the mid-day fun. “Young man,” 
replied the conful , “ at your years I fhould have 
“thought as you do; at mine you will ad as I Hull 
aad an what and having given diredions to mark out the ground 
account. f or jncamping ; and to inclofe it with a ditch and 
rampart , he ordered the rear to move into it , as foon 
as it was completed; the front-ranks fill) prefenting 
' ** See Liv. L. xliv. c. 36. Plutarch in PauL Acmilio. 
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an unbroken face to the enemy , until the reft of the booh 
battalions having fucceffively quitted the field, they v11 
all'o fell back in like manner without confufion, Sed. 2. 
though in the prefence of an embattled foe : it remark- 
able inftance of the excellence ol Roman difeipline. 

The eufuing night, there happened an eel ipfe of Eciipfc of tho 
the moon The Roman foldiers were apprized*of n ’ 00ni 
it, the tribune Sulpicius Gallus having foretold it to 
the conful , and , with his permiffion, to the whole 
army But in the Macedonian camp it occafioned 
the greateft difmay. This phaenomenon they were different ef- 
accuflomed to view with terror; and they now 
confidered the darkening of the lunar orb as a fure »nd Ma«do- 
prefage of the extinction of the glory of Macedon. Bian rolJie,y ' 

Next morning the two armies were drawn out in Rnttie of 
order of battle ; but, however fpirited and determined Fs ' ,n:l 1 
in appearance, probably rather for the purpofeof 
obferving each other’s motions, than with any ferious 
intentions to engage " ; the conful as well as the king 
betraying, in their whole conduit much irrefolution 
and anxiety. Early in the day Perfeus withdrew from 
the field into Pydna , “ to offer ,” he told his foldiers. 

“ his fupplications to Hercules ;”a god, fays Plutarch, 
who never hears the coward’s prayer. Aemilins.more 
artfully protraded the time , facrificing beaft after 
beaft, under pretence that the omens were not yet pro- 
pitious, until, upon the flaying of the twenty-firft 
vidim.the arufpices had orders to announce to the 
army, “ that the gods had promifed them the vidory, 

“on condition they flood on the defenfive. ” The 

** L v. L. xliv. c. )7> Kutubi’f^t. 

** Liv. ibid. c. 57. 40. 
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boor Roman writers fcruple not to acknowledge, that 
vii. this language of piety was all an artifice devifed by 
Sedt. 2. the conful himfelf. During the former part of the 
day, the Romans had the fun in their faces ; Aemilius 
wifhed to defer engaging, until his declination to the 
weft had relieved his army from this inconvenience. 
The Macedonian phalanx, befides, was pofted 
on advantageous ground , and prefented to view 
fuch an impenetrable front of interwoven Ihields 
and pikes, as feeraed to kid defiance to the raoft 
vigorous affault. Aemilius himfelf was wont to con- 
fefs , that fo ftrong was the impreflion which the 
fight of this formidable phalanx had made on his 
mind, that a certain terror always attended the re- 
collection of that day. He was therefore defirous, that 
the Macedonians fhould begin the attack , in hopes 
they might break their ranks as they advanced, 
troughs od b» Thefe were the reafons which the conful alledged 
“r inci°dci m" f° r his conduct. Livy ” , however, is of opinion, 
that his real purpofe was to amufe and reftrain the 
Roman foldiery , who were impatient of delay ; and, 
at leaft for that day, not to have ventured a battle. 
At length , an unlooked-for incident” put an end 
to all farther hefitation. Towards three in the after- 
noon , fome Thracian foldiers endeavouring to in- 
tercept a Roman convoy, or , according to others, to 
feize a horfe that had efcaped from the Roman to 
the Macedonian lines , a fkirmifh enfued , and large 
reinforcements being detached from both armies, 
the engagement foon became general. 

” Liv. L. xlir. c. 40. * * ’ Plutarch in Paul. Aetnilio. 
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An exad detail of this battle is not at prefent to book 
be obtained, as mod part of the narrative , which vu - 
Polybius and Livy had given of it., is long fince Sed. 2 . 
loft; the principal circumftances , however, may 
be gathered from the few facts which Plutarch and 
the later hiftorians have preferved. 

It began in a manner that threatened utter dif- Tha Romtm 
comfiture to the Romans. Having attempted to 
make an impreflion on the front of the Macedonian 
phalanx, the length of whofe pikes rendered it im- 
poflible for the Roman foldiers to reach the enemy 
with their fwords, their firft line was broken, and 
cut in pieces; and the fecond , difcouraged by the 
fate of their companions, declined the charge, and 
retreated. Could this body of Macedonian infantry 
nowhavepulhedon,withoutlofing that compad form 
and folidity which conftituted its ftrength, the fate of 
the Roman army had been at once decided. The con- 
ful's prefence of mind faved them from deftrudion. 

He immediately ordered his men to divide into fmall 
platoons ; and , inftead of rufhing again!! this danger, 
ous rampart with unavailing intrepidity, to mark the 
feveral breaks and interftices into which the long-ex- 
tended front muft neceflarily open as it advanced,, 
from the irregularity of the ground, and the different 
exertions of the combatants ; to penetrate between the 
pikes into thofe vacant fpaces, and charge the enemy 
fword-in-hand. This manoeuvre had all the fuccefs but obtain* 
that could have been expeded. The inftant a void »*•* 

fpace appeared, the Romans, piercing through it into 
the very heart of the phalanx, dealt deftrudion on 
every fide. The pike, meanwhile, remained a cumber- 
Vol. II. T 
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book ous embarraffment in the hands of the Macedonian 
vn foldier; and the ranks, from their being wedged to- 
Sedl. 2 . gethcr, were flaughtered without the power of refill. 

ance. The Roman armor, befides, had confiderable ad- 
vantage over the Macedonian in clofe combat. The 
fword of the Macedonians was fliort, and their buck- 
lers fmall and flight ; the Romans, on the contrary, had 
fhields that covered them from head to foot, and fwords 
ponderous, well- tempered, and of powerful execution. 

At the fame time that difeomfiture was thus 
fpreading along the whole front of the phalanx, both 
the flanks and the rear were likewife fuccefsfully 
attacked. So that this formidable mafs of warriors , 
which had lately fo fierce an afpcct , now exhibited 
one continued fccne of difordcr and carnage. 

The victory was no longer doubtful , and the rage 
of battle was beginning to fublide, when an unex- 
pected event unhappily added to the daughter of this 
Yoon* Caro's bloody day. I he younger Cato, fon to the cenfor , 
a ftrtfi at and afterwards married to one of the conful’s 

riiotii h '* daughters , had loft his fword **. After diftingui thing 

himfclf in the attack on the phalanx by many ads 
of valor, it bad fprung from his hand in the heat 
of adion ,and he had hitherto fearched for it in vain. 
For a foldier to have returned without his fword t 
though . he had even returned vidorious , had been 
highly reproachful ", He hurried from rank to rank , 
bewailing the difafler and imploring the afli dance of 
lit f (Tfcu fuai every companion and friend. A confiderable number 
to tiic tnemy. jf 00n joined him , and under his command, again 

** Plutarch, in Paul. Aemilio. & in Catone. 

" Excerpt. Polyb. L. vi. c. 
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1-ufhed impetnoufly on the foe , relentlefs (laughter book 
marking their w ay as they advanced ; until at length vu. 
they difeovered the fatal fword under a hc.ip'of Scd. a. 
arms and dead bodies. Elevated with thisfuccefs, 
they charged the few that remained unbroken, with 
redoubled ardor. Three thoufand Macedonians, 
all chofen men, had hitherto kept their ranks; they 
were now cut off to a man. The reft of the army fled ; 
but few efcaped ; neithei flight nordarknefs faving 
them from the Roman fword ; the purfuit being 
eagerly continued during the night, for upwards 
of fifteen miles. The Tides of the neighbouring hills 
were covered with the dead and dying; and the river 
Leucus, which the Romans palled the following 
morning, was even then tinged deep with blood 1 *. 

If we are to believe Plutarch 17 , this important RrmarioM? 
adtion was determined in lef, than one hour. It began, 
he tells us, at the ninth hour and before the this battle a 
tenth hour the Romans were in full pofleflion of 
vidory. The returns which he gives us of the dead , 
is not lefs amazing. Twenty-five thoufand of the 
Macedonians fell ; and of the Romans, one hundred 
atmoft; according to ScipioNafica, only eighty 1 *. 

From this memorable dav , the Macedonian phalanx 
feems to have been held in low eftiraation. It gained iittl* 
credit at Cynofcephalae ; but the battle of Pydna completely 
ruined its reputation. 

In PauL Aemilio. 

The fame with our three in the afternoon. 

■’ The circumflances oF this battle , as related by Plutarch, 
will fuggeft to the reader of reflection, many reaions for 
doubting the truth of this account. 
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It isalfo remarkable , that the auxiliary troops of the 
Macedonian king , and particularly the 1 hracian 
horfe, who at the battle on the Pencus had done 
important fervicc, and might have retrieved, perhaps, 
the fortune of the day, appear to have taken no (hare 
in the engagement ,0 . Are we to fuppofe, that they 
had received the conful’s gold ? or that they difdained 
to fight for a prince who had not the fpirit to fight for 
himfelf? We certainly have it on Livy’s " authority, 
that the Bifaltae , a Thracian tribe to whom Perfeus 
made application in his flight , denied him afli fiance ; 
and that the Thracians he had in pay , as foon as 
they had reached the banks of the Strymon , aban- 
doned his fervice, and retired homeward. 

Immediately on the defeat ofhisarmy , Perfeus, in 
terror, fled from Pydna , efcorted by a confiderable 
body of cavalry; but numbers of the Macedonian 
infantry , who were making their cfcape from the 
field, coming up, and infulting the horfemen , to 
whofe cowardice and treachery they imputed the 
difcomfiture , Perfeus began to fear, that an affray 
would follow , in which he might poflibly be in- 
volved. Apprehenfive of the confequences , he 
ftruck off from the road into the thickeft part of a 
wood , through which, with great difficulty, and 
with only a few attendants , he at length, about 
midnight, made his way to Pella. 

The anguifh of difappointed ambition, remorfe, 
amiicrotity: and terror , tacked the tyrant’s mind, and added to 
his natural ferocity. Fuetus and F.udatus, two 
principal officers of his exchequer, having ventured 


rerfcus flits to 
Telia* 


h!s diffraction 


Liv. L. xliv. c. 4J. 


Ibid. c. 45. 
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to blame fome part of his conduct, he dabbed them book 
with his own hand Shocked and alarmed at this vil. 
ad of barbarity , his other lords refufed to approach Sect 2. 
him; fo that, not knowing where to hide himfelf , 0 h%td to 
or whom to trud, he fet off again from Fella before ■«»*• ?«•>»• 
break of day, taking with him what treafure he 
could carry. The whole force he had now to attend 
him ", confided of three captains of auxiliaries jbtndontd t>j 
( every Macedonian having defertedhim) Evander ,h * M,ct - 
the Cretan, Neon the Boeotian, and Archidamus ’ 
the Aetolian, together with five hundred Cretan 
mercenaries, who had been allured by the hopes of 
{haring the treafure of which they faw him in poffef- , 
fion. He fufpeded their motive; and, to fave the 
red , differed them to carry off a number of veffels of 
gold and filver , which he had defignedly caufed to 
be fcattered in their way. 

The third day after the battle, he entered t» Am. 
Amphipolis ", to as little purpofe as he had pW » oK, » 
entered Pella. He would haveaddreffed the people, 
before whom he prefented himfelf with his elded 
fon, in hopes of exciting their compafifion, when 
a gulh of tears dopping his utterance , he made 
figns to Evander to fpeak for him; but they i«a it drum' 
unanimoudy refufed to hear him , exclaiming with from ,l,eoce * 
indignation, “Away, away, led we alfo fliould 
“ be involved in ruin. ” Driven in this digraceful fe»ki <• 
manner from Amphipolis, he hadened to the fea- ,rc * pe 10 Sl * 

* * mothracti 

11 Plut in Paul. Aemilio. 

11 Lib. obi fup. c. 43. Plut in Paul. Aemilio. 

" Liv. L. xliv. t, 4?. 
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book fide, in order to pafs over in'o Samothrace, where 
VII. the reputed holuuf, of the place promifi d him , he 
Scdl- 2 . imagined, a fi-cure ale lum. But anxious to fave 
his treafure , not lefs than to fave his life, he could 
* not think of leaving with the Cretans what his fears 
ovtr.rtachei had induced him to dilperle among them. Among 
hi» cr»i»» the veffels which they had carried off, he told 
mcritnarui. t f lem ^ w crc certain vafes which had belonged to 
Alexander the Great , forwhich, if reflored , they 
fhould receive the moft ample rccompence. The 
Cretans of thofe days are faid to have furpafTed 
all the nations of the earth in fraud and artifice : 
they were , neverthelefs , overmatched on this 
occafion. Depending on his royal word, they 
reffored to Perfcus mod of the vafes he required, 
1 1 the amount of thirty talents ; but he forfeited 
his promifg : they received nothing in return. 

Total rt. By this time, a total revolution had taken place 

voiut>o» throughout IM icedon , one of the mod rapid 

Maitdon. recorded in the page of hiflory. In fifteen days 

after Aemilius had begun to put his army in motion, 
all that formidable armament under Perfeus was 
broken and difperfed ; and in two days after the 
deficit at Pydna , the whole country had fubmitted 
to the conful. This extraordinary change, effeded 
fo foon and with fo much facility, Plutarch " fecks 
to afenbe to fome miraculous incerpofition of the 
gods, exerted in favor of Rome; “ that a people, 
“ hitherto eminent for the love they bore toitheir 
“ kings, fhould now, as if the chief bulwark of 

” In AemiRo. 
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“ their conftitution were overthrown, and all were book 
** fallen with it, have at once given up all thoughts vii. 

* of refiftance, and have renounced their native Sect. 2. 
41 and kindred princes!” But the catife is cafily 
difeovered in the conduct of Pei feus himfelf The 
pnfillanimity , the cruelties, and fordidnefs of this 
unhappy prince,' had loft him that affection which 
lie certainly pofTcITed in the beginning of his reign, 

, % and from which a wife and virtuous king had 
derived ftrength and fecurity. But even a foreign 
yoke feemed now, to the Macedonian nation, 
more tolerable than the domination of a native 
tyrant, equally mercilefs and oppreffive **. 

As foon as it was known that Perfeus had fled T6 ' l! ' n " ns 
to Samothrace, the piaetor Octavins failed thither £ s '7 
in purfuit of him Perfeus had taken (belter in 
the temple of Caflor and Pollux. The difficulty 
was, how to draw him from thence without violat- 
ing the privileges of a fanduary , held in the bight ft 
reverence by the pagan world. Evander had accom- 
panied him; and the Romans availed themfelves 
of this circumftance. The priefts to whom the 
fuperintendency of the ifland belonged , were afkt-d, 

whether it was not a defilement of the facred 

« « 

*•* We are fometimes apt to queflion the charadcr which 
the Roman writers hare drawn of this prince, and to 
fufpedt, that the coloring has been -y reharged : hut that 
he fhould have been thus abandoned by his own fuhjccts, 
forms a prefuniptiva evidence agiinft him , to which it is 
difficult to give an anfwer. Forfake.n by a people, lately 
zealous in his fervice, it is hardly pcflib'e, but his admi- 
nift r ation mult have been beyond meafure opprefliv*. 

J See Liv. L, xlv. e. 5 & feq. 

T 4 
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ground , that a polluted perfon (hould there find a 
retreat ? and why this holy afylum was permitted 
to Kvander, the aflaftin of king Eumenes, and the 
impious profaner of the Delphic temple ? Perfeus, 
who foon had notice that Evander was not to be 
proteded, felt, with excruciating agony , the con- 
fequences of his being delivered up. The king 
had not one guilty fecret , to which this worthlefs 
alYociaee was not privy ; and in the hands of the". 
Romans, the hopes of life might tempt him to 
reveal all. Apprehenfive of the event, he endea- 
voured to perfuade Evander to prevent , by a 
voluntary death , the tortures that certainly awaited 
him , (hould the Romans once have him in their 
power. The Cretan feemed convinced , and agreed 
to poifon himfelf; but the king perceiving that 
he procraftinated , and beginning to fear that he 
meditated an efcape, procured him to be murdered; 
and corrupted Theondas , chief of the Samothracian 
priells, to report that he died by his own hands. 
This perfidious treatment of the unhappy inftru- 
ment he himfelf had employed , and whole chief 
guilt it was , that he had too faithfully obeyed the 
orders of foch a mailer, deprived Perfeus of his 
few attendants that remained, almoft all of them 
going over to the Romans. The Macedonian 
monarch had before this, folicited Aemilius " to 
accept his fubmilfion; but though this requefl was 
conceived in the mod abjedt terms, the conful 
refufed to liften to any propofal that was not 

'* Liv. L. xlv.Jc. 4« 


% 
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accompanied with a refignation of the regal title, book. 
The only refource thac now remained to this vn - 
wretched prince . was to attempt an efcape to the Se&. 3. 
Thracian coaft, and to implore the protedlion of 
Cotys his late ally. Oroandes, the captain of a 
Cretan veffel , w^o lay off Samothrace, had engaged 
to take him on board the enfuing night, when 
under favor of the darknefs he might elude the 
vigilance of his enemies. He had accordingly 
caufed his treafure to be fhipped ; but when he 
reached thefhore, to his inexpreffible mortification, 

Oroandes was already failed with all his wealth. 

Thus bereaved of his treafure, and expofed to his 
enemies , he wandered difconfolate for fome hours 
along the beach, and was forced, at the approach 
of morning, to (brink back to his fandtuary , which 
with difficulty he reached before the Romans could 
prepare to intercept him. In addition to his mis- 
fortunes, Ion of I'heffalonica , his chief favorite, 
to whofe care he had intruded the younger part of 
his family , now deferted alfo to the Roman admiral, findiiiim- 
to whom he delivered up all the royal children 
committed to his charge. Abandoned thus by all rur»nden is 
but his elded fon Philip, without a probability of tht 
efcape, without means even of fubfidence , he was 
under the necedity of furrendering at lad to Odfa- 
vius, who immediately fet fail with his prifoner 
to Amphipolis , and from thence tranfported him 
to the conful’s camp. 

Aemilius received the king " in a manner which, Th * behaviour 

of Aemilius. 


” Plutarch, in Paul. Aemilio. 
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book whatever Perfeus defcrved , did the vidor little 
vii. honor. The Macedonian, remarkably mean under 
Sed. 2. every reverie of fortune, approached with the moft 
abjed fervility, bowing his face to the earth, and 
endeavouring, with his fuppliant arms, to grafp 
the knees of Aemilius. “ Why^ wretched man,” 
faid the proud Roman, “ doft thou acquit fortune 
“ of what might feem her crime, by a behaviour 
“ which makes it appear that thou deferveft her 
indignation? Why dolt thou difgrace my laurels, 
* £ and detrad from my glory, by {bowing thyfclf 
“ an abjed adverfary, and unworthy ol having 
“ a Roman to contend with? Courage in the 
“ unfortunate is revered even by an enemy, and 
cowardice, though attendeti with fuccefs, is, 
® by the Romans, treated with contempt. 

This llern and humiliating addrefs , which a 
more generous conqueror would have fpared , he 
feeroed afterwards to temper, by railing him from 
the ground , and bidding him never. hr leis . to hope 
• every thing from the clemency of >he Korean 

people. Of this boafled clemency , Perfeus foon 
had the moft bitter experience. A fpedacie to his 
enemies in the ftreets of Rome, he was forced to 
adorn the vidor’s pomp, expofed, with ajl his 
family , before thfc conful’s triumphal car. With 
much earneftnefs he begged of Aemilius to fave 
him from this ignominy: “ It is in his own power 
“ to fave himfelf,” replied the obdurate Roman. 
Tbe triumph ended, he was caft into a dank and 
dreary prifon , the common receptahle of tbe 
tneaneft makfadors , and fed on the fame allowance 
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with thefe outcafls of fociety; until Acmilius , BOO 
probably afliamed ** of fucli excefs of cruelty, VII. 
procured his removal to a cleaner apartment, and Scdl. 2 
took care he Ihculd be fupplied with better food; 
but , unable to brook his almoff unparalleled reverfe Dmh of 
of fortune, and the contempt with which he was P * rr, “‘" 
treated, this wretched prince foon after flarved 
bimfelf to death. If we are to believe others, he 
ended his days in a manner yet more dreadful. 

The foldiers who guarded him, from Tome pro. 
vocation which he had given , mark-'d him as the 
objeifl of their vengeance; and, finding no other 
means more iliedual, contrived to hinder him from 
fleeping. They watched hint by turns, and ufed 
fuch diligence to effect their purpofe, that, worn 
out at Iaft with want of reft, he expired. His 
eldcft fon Philip “ and one of his younger fons, 
are fuppofed to have died before him. Another 
fon, Alexander, became fo great a proficient in 
the Roman language , as to be able to difeharge 
the office of a writing-clctk ; in which capacity 
he is faid to have been employed by the chief 
magiftrates of Rome. 

Such the uncertainty of human ereatnefs ! and 
fuch the clofeof the royal honfeof Macedort, once 
one of the moft illuflrious the world had ever feen, 
and whofe empire ftemed, by its ftrength and 

Plutarch tells us, that thofe Mac donian robies who 
were obliged to remove to Rome , f. und afterwards an 
aed ve protedb r in Atm Hus. 

“ Li»y ( L. xlii. c. s2.) fays ht was his brother, anf 
his fon only by adoption. 
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vigor, to promife {lability for a length of ages f 
Perfeus reigned eleven years. And from the death 
of Alexander the Great, to the final fubverfion of 
the Macedonian monarchy, one hundred and fixty 
years only had elapfed. 

The fpirit of Rome appeared dill more glaringly 
defpotic in the fettlement of Macedon ", and the 
policy (he now obferved towards the feveral dates 
of Greece. Ten commidioners were appointed to 
adid the conful in arranging the Macedonian 
affairs; the principal outlines of which arrangement, 
had previoudy been traced out to them at Rome. 
In confequence of this plan, a new"form of govern- 
ment took place throughout Macedon. The whole 
kingdom was divided into four didrids ; the 
inhabitants of each were to have no connexion, 
intermarriages, or exchange of podedions , with 
thofeofthe other didrids, but every part to remain 
totally feparated and didind from the red. They 
•were neither to fell timber themfelves, nor to 
permit others to fell any. They were not to import 
fait ; nor even where they had it in plenty , to 
export it, but under certain regulations laid down 
by their Roman maders. They were prohibited 
the ufe of arms, unlefs in thofe places which were 
expofed to the incurfions of the barbarian borderers. 
They were permitted to work their iron and copper-- 
mines; but the working of thofe of gold and filver 
was dridly prohibited; probably led the Mace- 
donians, by thus acquiring wealth, fhould regain 
*ny portion of their former greatnefs. They were 
0 liv. L. xlv. s. 29. 
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excluded from all fliare in the adminiftration of b 0 0 u 
government; forae unimportant offices in the civil vii. 
department excepted, which were delegated to Sedl. a. 
certain municipal officers annually chofen by the 
Macedonian people. Whilft all the nobles of 
Maccdon, all who had held any command in the 
king’s fleets or armies; all governors of towns, 
and officers of his court; all , in a word , who had 
been in any ffiape diftinguilhed by high birth, 
large pofleffions, elegant living, or any circum- 
ftance which railed them above the level of the 
vulgar, were ordered, with all their children above 
the age of fifteen , under pain of death , to leave t 
their native land , and tranfport themfelves into 
Italy 

A more fevere humiliation could hardly have 
been devifed : indeed , a more complete debaferaent 
almoll baffles imagination. Mud we not then turn Mirreprrr.ro. 
with difguft and indignation from thofe writers , 
who, after the narration of fucb facts , with to in favor 
convey the idea, that the Roman conqueft be- ofKom, • 
flowed liberty on Maccdon? But it feems, that 
the overthrow of royalty , and the fubjedting a 
kingdom to the far more oppreffive yoke of a 
Roman fenate , was, in the language of Rome, to 
give liberty to a people. In one point alone , the 
alteration feems at firft fight to have been favorable 
to the conquered. They were to pay the Romans 
one half only of the taxes they were accuflomed 
to pay to their kings. Had this indulgence been 
even meant as a relief, it had been a poor com- 
LiT. L. xlv. c. ja. 
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penfation for a difmrmbered kingdom, bereaved 
of its chief ftrength by the expulfion of its noblefl: 
and moll refpectable families, and laid proftrate 
beneath, a foreign yoke. But, in truth, even this 
diminution of taxes, in the prefent impoverilhed 
ftatc of Macedon , far from being dictated by mercy, 
was the rcfult of necdlity. It was the u'moft that 
Macedon could bear. The Roman con fill had not 
only polTeffed himfelf of the numerous magazines 
and granaries which Perfeus had erected through- 
out his territories, and plundered the royal pajaces 
of all the rich furniture, precious vafes, and other 
coftly manufactures, in which they are faid to 
have abounded; he had alfo drained the kingdom 
of its wealth , having every where feized on all the 
treafure he could find. 1 he amount there is reafon 
to conjecture, mufl have been prodigious, as it 
appears, that the Romans themfclves were induf- 
trious to conceal it, every one of their hillorians 
giving us a different account of the matter. From 
one circumftance , however, which wc have on 
the authority both of Cicero and Plutarch , fome 
judgment may be formed. In confequence of the 
money brought into the treafury by Aemilius on 
his return from the Macedonian war, the Romans 
were exempted from taxation during the fpace of 
a hundred and twenty-five years 

** Tantum in aerarium pecuniae (Pautus) invexit, ut 
unius imperatoris praecla fineni attu crit tiibutorum fiys 
Cicero. De Olf L. ii. 2:. 

“ Until the confulfliip of Hirtius and Panfa , who were 
confuls in the firlt war between Cacfar and Antony. 
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The arrangement of the adminiflration of govern* book 
ment in lllyiicnm, was condu&ed on the fame plan vn. 
with that of IVlacedon. Sedt. 2 . 

Aemilius concluded the fettlcment of Macedon Triumphal 
with the celebration of triumphal games at Amphi- E»mrst«i ( bia. 
polis ” ; to which all the neighbout ing nations both 
of Europe and of Afia were invited. The magni- Amphipoiis. 
ficence exhibited on this occafion furpafled , we 
arc informed, all that this part of the world had 
ever feen. Befides the extraordinary pomp and 
elegance with which the various fports were in- 
troduced, and the rirhnefs of the prizes bellowed 
on the fuccefsful candidates, all the ornaments of 
gold and filver, with every thing precious, elegant, 
and rare, that had been found in the numerous 
palaces of the Macedonian princes, were oflenta- 
tioufly difplayed, and the feenery beautifully diver- 
fified with fuch prodigious quantities of curious 
armor, exquilite paintings, and finilhed ftatues, 
that the eye was not only filled , but dazzled with 
* the variegated profufion. 1 he conful prided him- 
felf in exhibiting thefc fplcndid marks of vidlory, 
and he was probably no lefs pleafed with the op- 
portunity of impreffing on the different nations who 
witneffed them , an awful idea of the power of Rome, 
before which, an empire, feemingly fo formidable, 
and provided with fuch ample means of flrength 
and defence, had not been able to (land. The 
vaft concourfe of people that crowded to the fight, 
as well as the Roman armies in the neighbourhood, 
were all entertained , at the fame time , by Aemilius, 

L iv. L. xlv. c. J2, ))• Plut. in Paul. Aemilio. 
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# o o k in the raofl fumptuous manner, from the notes 
Tl1, which. had lately belonged to the Macedonian king. 
Se&. 2 . And fuch was the abundant provifion of all things, 
that thefe feafts were not only continued as long 
as the games laded, but the guefts were, at their 
departure, prefented with whatever they chofe to 
take away. In the midft of the different pompous 
pageants produced at this feftival, was feen to 
arife an immenfe pile of various weapons and inflru. 
ments of war, which at the clofe of the folemnity 
the Roman foldiers , upon a certain fignal, fet on 
fire and dcftroyed. Thefe, it feems, were the 
leaf! valuable part of the Macedonian arms, not 
worth the tranfporting to Rome , and improper to 
be left in the hands of a vanquilhed people. 

From Amphipolis Aemilips diredted his courfe 
Treatment to Epire. The Epirots had fubmitted fome time 
before; and thofe leaders who had been inftrumen- 
tal in promoting the alliance with Macedon , and 
who had not faved themfelves by flight , had all 
fallen by the fword , or been delivered up to the 
Romans. The conful now gave out, that the 
Roman garrifons were immediately to be withdrawn 
from Epire , and the whole country reftored to 
the enjoyment of it’s liberties; and having fum- 
moned ten of the principal inhabitants from every 
town to attend him , commanded them to colledl 
whatever filver or gold was to be found in their 
houfes or temples, in order to be delivered, at 
an appointed day, to perfons to be commiflioned 
by him for that purpofe. The requifition was 
pundually complied with : and , lulled into pro- 
found 
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found fectirity, the Epirots fondly plcafed them- book 
felves with the thought, that this heavy contri- vii. 
bution was all the penalty they were to incur. Sed. 3. 

But they knew not the atrocity of Roman policy. 

Parties of foldicrs ,7 , under various pretences, were 
difpatched to their different towns fo as to arrive 
about the fame time; with orders, that on the thtir ptrfl. 
fame day, and at the fame hour, they fhould feize, < lwurocri ,na 
for flaves, every native of fcpire, level the walls 
of their cities, and totally defpoil them of all they 
pofleffed. The gold and filver having, in obe- 
dience to the conful’s commands , been accordingly 
brought in and delivered to the Roman officers , 
the fignal was given, and a hundred and fifty 
thoufand perfons , unheard, unconvided , unfuf- 
peding, without any particular crime even alledged 
againft them, were, at one inftant, doomed to 
flavery, their dwellings given up to the fpoiler, 
and all their towns, to the number of feventy, 
laid in ruins: a deed fo horrid, and of fuch exceed- 
ing perfidy, that, to ufe the words of a judicious 
hi dorian , 1 fhould not believe it , had any one writer 
faid to the contrary 

Plutarch ” endeavours to exculpate Aemilius. 

This military execution, he would have us believe, 
was altogether contrary to the gentlencfs of his 

” Liv. L. xlv. c. ? 4. Piut. in Paul. Aeroilio. 

** Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

*’ Plutarch fays, Every foldier had only efcven drachma# 
to his fhare (fomewhat more lhan feven Ihillings.) Livy fay?. 

That every horfeman got 400 denarii (about ill. 18s. 4d.) 
and every foot foldier half that fum. 

Vol. II. V 
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book difpofition: and he only yielded obedience to orders, 
vn. which it was not in his power to control. Should 
Seth 2. this cxcufe be admitted . in what light muft the 
Roman fenate appear ! But from the manner in 
which Aemilius had juft before treated the Aetolians, 
we are led to form of him a very different judgment. 
B.rbsrou. Violent difputes had for fome time prevailed among 
treatment of t j, e people of Aetolia , a great number of them 
tt ' having declared in favor of the Romans, whilft 
others were ftill for maintaining an oppofttion to 
, a power, which they faw threatened ruin to the 
Aetolian liberties. Encouraged by the fuccefs of 
Aemilius in Macedon, two chiefs of the Roman 
faction Lyftfcus and Tifippus , obtained from 
A B.iebius, the Roman commander in Aetolia, 
a body of foldiers; and furrounding the place where 
the convention of the Aetolian eftates was held, 
fell unexpe&edly on thofe in the contrary intereft, 
and having put to the fword five hundred find 
fifty of the principal perfons, banifhed the reft, 
and confifcated the pofleflions of them all. The 
matter was foon after laid before Aemilius; and 
the families of thofe who had perilhed, together 
with the unhappy exiles , made application to him 
for redrefs. His anfwer is memorable. The only 
queftion before him, he faid ", was, “To what 
“ party the fufferers had belonged; if not friends 
“ to Rome, whatever they had fuffered, they had 
“ fuffered t^jfervedly nor would he reverfe the 
iniquitous decree. Yet fo flagitious in the eyes 
of the Romans themfelves was the barbarous deed, 
Liv. L. xlv, c. 48. " Ibid. c. ) 1. 
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that this acquittal of the perpetrators of it , did not book 
fave Baebius; he was pronounced guilty of having vn. 
debafed the Roman foldiery , by making them the Sedl. 2. 
inhuman inflruments of the perfidious mafTacre. 

From Livy it appears, that this decifion of the Hun.m.ti.n 
Actolian caufe , in which Rome feems indeed to ^fo^ ' ,,, • 
have laid afide all difguife, completed the humilia- 
tion of mod of the Grecian commonwealths. The 
creatures of Rome became now all-powerful in almod 
every place : they obtained pofTeflion of every magif. 
tracyj and the direction of every meafure: whild 
thofe who prefumed to vindicate their ancient liber- 
ties, or even to recommend temperate counfels, 
were marked out as harbouring treafonable defigns 
againd their Roman lords , or of having fome fecret 
connexion with their enemies. 

The Romans , on their part, did every thing to Tyr«nnie«i 
confirm them in this fervile deje&ion. Neon the P r,>c « ,,i “s« 
Boeotian , and Andronicus the Aetolian , two "* 

perfons of the fird rank in their refpedlive cdun- ,ht 0reti ** 
tries, had ferved under Perfeus; they were both ft *“ ,s 
beheaded, as having departed from the allegiance 
they owed to Rome. Emiffaries were difpatched 
throughout Boeotia , and all the adjacent dates, 
with fpecial indrudtions, to make inquiry concern- 
ing all who had favored the Macedonian intered, 
and report them to Aemilius; when the accufed 
were commanded immediately to attend him to 
Italy, in order to take their trial. This mode of 
inquiry was extended even to Afia. And it having 
appeared that Antifia, a city of LefbOs, had in 
the courfe of the late war received the Macedonia® 

V a 
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fleet into her harbour, and fupplied them with pro- 
vifions, Labeo was fent to exterminate the inha- 
bitants, and to lay the place in ruins. 

Of all the Grecian dates, Achaia alone remained 
not yet totally fubdued ; having hitherto been 
■exempted from this fpecies of inquiry. The reafons 
of this apparent lenity, however, we are not to 
look for in the moderation of the Romans. A 
portion of the fpirit of ancient days ftill animated 
thac republic, from which they apprehended much 
oppofition. And though even there they had gained 
over fcveral leaders, who were prepared to betray 
the liberties of Achaia , it was neceffary to proceed 
with great circumfpection , left the deftru&ion of 
their own creatures fliould defeat the Roman defigns. 
1 hefe conGderations Livy ” himfelf mentions. He 
adds another confidcration; which, for the honor 
of his country, a lefs candid hiftorian had concealed. 
“ After the fevered ferutiny, not the leaft veftige 
was'found of a correfpondence having ever fub- 
fifted between any member of the Achaean body 
and the late king of IVlacedon.” Accordingly, in 
order to ground an accufation, invention was to 
fupply the place of evidence On this account it 
was thought expedient, that fome of the Roman 
commiffioncrs (hould, in perfon, pafs over into 
A-'haia, and either by terror or fubtilty, bring the 
Achaean diet to make conceffions , of which advan- 
tage might be taken at fome future period. 

The diflionorable fcheme W3S accordingly carried 
into execution ; with what fuccefs , will be feen 
in the following pages. 

" See Liv. L. xlv. c. } I. See a!fo Polyb. Legat. xcir. 
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book machinations. Whatever jealoufy fhe might have 
vin. entertained of the defigns of Rome againfl Greece, 
J™; '• or however averfe, in general, the Achaeans might 
c'Z'Xot bave becfl to the tota l overthrow of the Macedo- 
th. Achaeaa nians , yet the follies and the crimes of Perfeus 
with the apprehenfion of being involved in his ruin ] 
had given a bias fo different to the national councils,' 
that, far from afliBing that depraved and pufilla- 
ninious. monarch, repeated offers had even been 
made to fecond the Roman operations in Macedon 
with the united Brength of Achaia. But their ih. 
nocence or guilt was a matter perfedly indifferent 
to the Romans. Is Achaia formidable? was the foie 
queBion at Rome. 

Komejraions Though much fallen from her ancient fplendor, 
ofAchau, Achaia Bill maintained a refpedable appearance. 

That form of government, which had been the 
foundation of her power, notwithBanding the wide 
breaches made by foreign cabals and domeftic 
fadion , Bill fubfiBed. She was at the head of the 
Peloponncfian Bates, and Ihe pofTefTed a territory 
well cultivated and populous. Her cities were 
numerous; and fome of them, Corinth particularly, 
fuperbly ornamented with thofe works of magni- 
ficence and taBe , which are confidered as indica- 
tions of opulence and power. All thefe , to a 
Roman eye, were objeds of envy and of rapacious 
defire. The Achaeans were befides diBinguifliec^ 
by their difeipline , and that kind of warlike know- 
ledge which experience alone can teach; while 
many of their leaders were equally confpicuous in 
the cabinet and the field. What rendered all thefe 
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circumftances the more formidable to Roman jea- book 
loufy and fufpicion, was, that they could not be viii. 
fuppofed to have beheld the fate of Macedon with Sed. I. 
an indifferent eye ; and yet not the leaft trace was 
to be difcovered of their having had any corref-*? 
pondence with Perfeus; an alarming proof, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of Rome , of their well- 
concerted fchemes, and of the art with which they 
werexonduded. 

Fraught with thefe impreflions , C. Claudius and r «Bit» 

Cn. Domitius Aenobarbus , the two Roman com- Acb!tan°<i'« h «' 
miflioners ’ who had Achaia for their department, 
entered the Achaean diet. The infamous Calli- 
crates, whofe perfidious pradices ngainft his country 
have been alftady recorded, had previoufiy deli- 
vered to Claudius and his colleague a lift of all 
thofe citizens who were moft diftinguifiied by their 
zeal for the liberties of Achaia , and from whom 
an oppofition to Roman mcafures was of courfe to 
beexpeded. The caromiffioncrs accordingly opened 
their addrefs to the diet with a complaint “That 
“ fome of the firft men of Achaia had aded in 
" concert with Macedon.” At the fame time, they 
required that fentence of death fliould be imme- 
diately pronounced againft them; and promifed , 
that after fentence Ihould be given , they would 
produce the names of the guilty. “ After fentence 
“ is given !” exclaimed the affembly ; “ what fort 
of juftice would that be ? firft name thofe whom 

* See Polyb. Legat. xciv. Liv. L. xlv. c. } t. Paufan. 
in Achaicrr. 
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youaccufe, make good your charge, and we [ball 
“ be ready to proceed againft them.” — “I name 
“ then,” relumed the commiflioner; “all thofe , 
“ who have borne the office of chief magiftrate of 
“ Achaia, or have been the leader;, of your armies.” — 
“ In that cafe,” anfsvered Xeno , a noble Achaean 
of eminent worth, “ I alfo lhall be accounted guilty, 
“ for I have commanded the armies of Achaia; 
“ and yet I am ready to make proof of my inno- 
“ cence. either here, or before thefenateof Rome ” — 
“ You fay well,” replied the fubtle Roman, laying 
hold on his lafi words ; “ Let the fenute of Rome 
“ then be the tribunal , before which you lhall 
“ anfwer.’’ A decree was accordingly obtained, 
by which all whom he Ihould name were to be 
fent as delinquents to Rome, in order to anfwer 
for their conduft *. 

Thus, by a fentence general, indiscriminate , 
arbitrary, and ill-founded, was the ftrength of 
Achaia, her noble leaders, her ableft and moft 
faithful counfellors, in number above a thoufand, 
tranfported into a foreign land. Ic was an aft of 
oppreffion, fays a Grecian writer’, beyond the 
moft daring attempts even of Philip or Alexander, 
in the meridian of their power. 

This tranfaftion , fo reproachful to Rome, ex- 
hibits the noble remains of virtue which ftill exifted 
in the midft of Grecian degeneracy. Every other 
probable expedient to enflave, had doubtlefs been 
already tried by the Romans ; and it was not , 

Oit.mp. cr.ni. ». Before Christ ifi;. 

' Paufar.. in Achaicis, 
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we may fafely pronounce , till after the failure of b o 0 k 
all thofe arts of corruption, which they had prac- vnI * 
tifed with fuch fatal fuccefs throughout the other Sedl. 1. 
Grecian ftates , that they had recourfe to a deed 
fo replete with unblufhing and infamous opprcflion. 

What then muff Achaia have been! that in this 
little corner of Greece, not three or four chofen 
fj.irits only, but upwards of one thoufand patriots 
fhoultl have been found, whofe integrity had re- 
mained unfhaken amidft every effort.of corruption , 
and every impreffion of fear; who, uril'educed by 
the fplendid offers of Rome, and unintimidated by 
her arms, devoted themfelves with a manly ftea- 
dinefs to the fervice of their country. ‘ 

This, as a famous hiftorian * juftly calls it, was cm«i trtit- 
truly the captivity oj Greece. From the fubfequent tl '* 
treatment of thefe illuftrious prifoners , the defigns t xiic«. 
of Rome appeared notorioufly confpicuous. Inftead 
of admitting them to a hearing , and inftead of 
the fmalleft inquiry into the truth of the accufa- 
tion } the fenate imperioufly decreed , that they 
fhould be difperfed through the cities of Etruria. 

This was to add cruelty to injuflice, by depriving 
them of that mutual intercourfe which alleviates 
the forrows of the unfortunate. The only coloring 
they could give to thefe unjuftifiable proceedings 
was, that their caufe had been already heard, and 
their condemnation pronounced, by their own 
countrymen. Repeated deputations 1 were in vain 

4 Raleii;h , Iliftory of the World. 

’ See Hoyb. Legat. 105. lie. 1:9, ijo. 1 } 7. and 
Faufan. ub. fup. 
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book lent from the Achaean flates , difavowing this 
VIII. pretended trial , and requefting the fenate to take 

Sed. i. cognizance of the matter. ^But thefe cares were 
ineffectual. The united power , however , of 
Roman influence and policy could not prove the 
prifoners to be guilty ; and yet their acquittal was 
a meafure which Rome was determined never to 
permit. The anfwer of the. fenate to one of thefe 
deputations, addreflied to the chief migiftrates of 
Acbaia , has been preferved by Polybius'. It be- 
travs the whole fecret, and difclofes the fliamelefs 
rapacity of Roman artifice. “ It is neither advan. 
“ tageous for you,” fay the fenate, (who, by the 
removal of fo many illuftrious perfonages, are now 
at the head of the Achaean affairs) "‘nor for the 
“ good of your people." ( whofe wifell policy it is 
to fubmit in filence, and who might be railed to 
bolder hopes than we mean they fliould, were their 
high fpirited chieftains to be reftored to them 
again) “that the exiles (hould be fuffered to return 
* into Acbaia.” Thus did the Roman fathers en- 
deavour, at the fame time , to work upon the hopes 
and fears of the Achaean magiflrates , by reminding 
them, in this indirect manner, that the exile of 
their countrymen had placed them in the feat of 
power, and that a fecure poffeflion could only be 
infured by the abfence of thofe illuflrious citizens; 
whofe return , with their fuperior talents , and 
influence in the flate, would reduce them to their 
former infignificancy, and roufe the fpirit of the 
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people to a vain druggie againd the impofition of n o o K 
a yoke, which Rome was determined to impofe. V,,I> 
At length , after a period of feventcen years , when Sedl. I. 
more than two thirds of the unfortunate vidlims 
had perifhed , either by the lawlefs outrage of their 
tyrants , or by that confuming anguifh which preys 
on the unhappy r ; and when Achaia was fo reduced, ' 
that the interpofition of the remaining few could 
be of little avail; the fenate granted to the furvivors. 
the permiflion fo often applied for in vain V Nor 
had even this indulgence been obtained, had it 
not been for Cato’s repeated expoftulations: “ Shall 
we for ever be debating faid he to the fenate , 

“ whether a few old Greeks fhall have leave to 

* be buried in their native land*?” An expreffion 
of his to Polybius the hidorian, who was one of 
the exiles, paints, on thK occafion, in the drongeft 
colors, the opinion which that venerable Roman 
entertained of his countrymen. When the per- 
mifllon to return home had been at lad granted 

’ Paufanias informs us (in Achaicis ) that “as many of 

* thefe iUuftrious captives , as were found attempting to 
u efcape out of the hands of their opprelTorc, were put to 
“ death without mercy by the Romans.” What a dreadful 
charge is this againft Rome ! 

* After fome years, Polybius informs us, the folicitations 

of the Achaean Rates were only employed in behalf of a few 
of thofe captives, whom they applied for by name; for, 
lays he , length of time bad coufunted almoft all the reft : 
men , Tobofc memories -well deferve to be held in reverence ; 
rev{ Mi» y<*t wXi/vtwj XTXtTX! I XftMf *’ S* tucTcauXaxfi • 

Tih-, -/! Sm xxi ntiuxt about. See Legat. I J3. 

* Plutarch in Catonc. 
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* o o k to them, Polybius implored Cato’s mediation with 
vni. the fenate, that they might alfo be redored to 
Sedt. i. their honors. “ Polybius faid he , “ you do not 
“ imitate the wifdom of Ulyffes ; you are forgoing 
“ back to the den of the Cyclops, in queft of the 
* hat and belt you left behind you.” 

Seventeen years, abounding in events, had elapfed, 
as we have obferved , from the fird perpetration 
. of this adt of defpotifra , to the return of the re- 
maining exiles'*. We have given an unbroken 
and circumduntial detail of the whole of^this me- 
morable event ; and (hall now endeavour to delineate 
the other tranfadfions of this period , which are not 
lefs important or intereding. 

Farther at- The carrying to Rome as delinquents the chief 
“ f the men of Achaia , was only a fmall part of the Roman 
againit plan of fubjugation. Having removed that barrier 
Achata a againft her tyrannical defigns , the Romans took 
the remaining deps with more confidence of fuccefs, 
and contemplated with a fccret fatisfadlion the future 
completion of her fchemes. What had principally 
contributed to render the Achaeans formidable, 
was the afTociation, which they had framed, of 
thefeveral dates of Peloponnefus and the adjoining 
parts. To dilfolve this confederacy was the objrdt 
the Romans had in view". For this purpofe bul- 
picius Gallus was fent to Greece, with indrudtions 
to encourage fadfion and difTenfion among the dates 
compofiog the Achaean league, and in the name 

" Olymp.clvii. 2. Before Christ 146. 

11 Juft. L. xxxiv. c. I. Puufan. ub. flip. 
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of the Roman fenate to hold out the lure of pro- boor 
tedion and affiftance to all who iliould confent to vnt. 
be difmembered from that powerful body. The Se£l. i. 
temper of the times was but too favorable to this 
infidious plan. Numbers, to ingratiate themfelves 
with the Romans, were affiduoufly employed in 
lowing every where the feeds of difcontent, and 
in (offering a jealoufy of the prefent eflablifhment. 

The Spartans , above all, bore with impatience 
their prefent abjed condition, and wifhed eagerly 
for an opportunity of attempting a revolution. The 
Achaean councils too were perplexed, unftable , 
and turbulent; the families of thofe, who had been 
carried off into Italy, filled all Achaia with their 
complaints; the people warmly efpoufed the fame 
intereff; and, under the pretence of fupporting 
this public- fpirited caufe, the fadious and raoft 
contemptible of the citizens had got pofTeflion of 
the adminifiration. A general ferment thus prevailed 
throughout all Greece ; and there was fcarcely a fingle 
(late or city that was not tainted with corruption , 
or inflamed with anger. 

In fuch a fituation of affairs, it was hardly pof- an ,i their fun- 
Able that Sulpicius could have failed to operate c,Cl " 
the purpofes of his commiflion. Pfeuron , a city 
of Aetolia, which fome time before had been in- 
corporated into the Achaean league, now applied 
to be relieved from this connexion . and was pro- 
nounced an independent date A difference about 
their boundaries, between the Lacedemonians and 

" Paul, in Achafcis. 
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book Argives, was referred to the arbitration of the 
v,n » Roman commiflioner. He might eaftly have fettled 
Sedt. i. t [, e Jifpute; but this would not have accorded 
with his views. He chofo rather to leave it to 
the decifion of Callicrates the Achaean; who, 
being the moft infolent of all the Greeks, and one 
of the moft flagitious inftruraents of Rome', was 
therefore the moft likely to widen the breach. 
There was , befides , a farther policy in this. The 
Spartans, cxafperated by the treatment which they 
were probably to receive from Callicrates, would 
have an additional reafon for relenting the domi- 
nation of Achaia , to whole fupreme court of judi- 
.■ cature they , as part of the Achaean body, were 
now amenable; and they might refolve upon a 
reparation , and demand their independency. Sul- 
picius, accordingly, gave them a private intimation, 
that Rome was ready to encourage and aflift.them 
in their expeditions of this kind. Similar intima- 
tions, it appears from Paufanias , were given to 
all the ftates belonging to the confederacy of Achaia. 
So that this noble fabric of alliance being fliaken 
and disjoined , became every day more feeble and 
more ruinous. 

Affairi of The Athenians, meantime ", impoverilhed by 
Oropaa. their continual wars with Macedorj, had been 
tempted by the profperous circumftances of the 
people of Oropus ", to make a predatory incur- 
fion on their territory, and had taken and plun- 

11 Paufan. ibid. Plutarch in (Jatone. 

" A city on the confines of Attica. 
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dered their capital. The Oropians carried their boo 
complaint before the fenate of Rome; who, wich VIH. 
what view is obvious , inftead of determining the Sett. 1 
matter themfelves , left it to the decifion of the 
Sicyonians. They accordingly condemned Athens 
to pay a fine of five hundred talents; from which 
fentence the Athenians having appealed to the 
Roman fenate ", the Romans , flill farther to excite 

" The conteft, in which this affair of Oropus invol- 
red the Athenians, holds a diftingmfhed place in hiftory, 
from the fhare it had in introducing the arts of Greece 
into Rome. The Athenians , according to Plutarch ( in 
Cacone) had fent thither Csrneades the Academic, and 
Diogenes the Stoic , ( to whom Cicero ( Orator. 1 . ii. ) and 
Au us Gel ius ( vii. 14.) add Critolaus the Peripatetic,) 
to plead their caufe before the fenate; tbe thtee peifons, 
doubtlcfs , from whofe eloquence they thought the greateft 
fuccefs was to be expedted. Some years before , certain 
Greek philofopheTS and orators had attempted to eftablifh 
themfelves in Rome ; but thofe Romans who ftill retained 
the ancient fpirit of their >nceltors, apprehenlive that this 
kind of ftudy might check that martial ardor, which they 
rather wilhed to encourage , procured an edict to be iffued, 
by which they were expelled the city. Thii , according 
to Suetonius, ( de Clar. Rhetor.) happened in the year 
of Rome 392, in the confulfhip of Caius Fannius Strabo 
and Marcus Valerius Meffala. The prefent philofophers 
flood on a different footing. They came inverted with the 
facred character of ambaffadots ; and by the law of na- 
tions were entitled to an honorable reception upon their 
arrival. All the Roman youths , therefore , who had a talte 
for learning, crowded to hear them. Above all , they were 
charmed with the impetuous and forcible eloquence of 
Carneades , mba , fays Cicero , never attempted to fupport 
an argument , vtbicb be did not ejlabliib , or to combat 
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book the mutual enmity and contention of the Grecian 
vm. Rates, pronounced the punifliment to be exceflive, 
Seft. i. and reduced it to a muld of a hundred talents, 

an opinion , -which he did not overthrow : “qui nullam 
“ unquam rem defendet, quam non probarit; nul.'am op- 
“ pugnavit , quam non evertcrit , ” fo that hi* reputation 
filled in a fhort time the who'e r'ty, and drew an au- 
dience of the po iteft an 1 mod confiderable perfons in Rome. 
The report was, “ that there had come from Greece a 
“ man of alt, milling powers, whofe eloquence, more than 
“ human , war able to control and difaim the fierceft 
“ palfions , and who had made fo (Irong an impreiTion on 
“ the Roman youths , that, abandoning every former 
“ amufemer.t and purfuit, they burned with an enthufiaf- 
“ tic love of philofophy alone. ” The fathers in general 
were delighted to behold their fons thus fondly receive 
the Grecian literature , and follow thefe wonderful men. 
Cato on the contrary , was alarmed. From the moment 
he perceived this paffnn for Grecian learning prevail, he 
began to fear , that the Roman youths would turn their 
ambition that way, and p’efer the glory of eloquence to 
reputation for arms. When he. found, that the fame of 
thefe philofophcrs was riling higher every day, and that 
even Come of the fenatorial order did not difd-in to trans- 
late their fpeeches into Latin , he had no longer patience, 
but went to the fenate , and preferred a complaint againft 
the magilfrates for detaining fo long fuch ambaffadors as 
thefe, who could perfuade. the people to whatever they 
pieafed. “ Decide in their affairs , ” faid he to tbgm , 
“ as fpeedily as poflible , that, returning to their fchools, 
“ they may hold forth to the Grecian youth; and that 
“ our young men may again give attention to the laws 
and the magilfrates. ’’ He had conceived an opinion , 
Plutirch teds us, which hs was wont to deliver with a 
Lind of prophedc confidence , “ that , when the Romans 
“ came thoroughly to imbibe the Grecian literature , they 
. but 
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but without taking the leaft Hep to inforce its 
payment. The Oropians, thus baffled , implored 
the protedlion of iVlenalcklas , at this time firft 
magiftrate of Achaia ; who , in confideration of 
a reward of ten talents , engaged to oblige the 
Athenians to do them juftice. Callicrates, theuatt 
the head of the Roman fadlion , and therefore ex- 
ceedingly powerful in the (fate , was prevailed 
upon, by the promife of three talents, to join 
•with him in perfuading the Achaean diet to fup- 
port the caufe of Oropus. This compact, however, 
was of little fervice to that city; for the Athenian 
garrifon, as foon as they heard that the A'haeans 
were haftening to its relief, pillaged it a fecond 
time, and , carrying off every thing of value, had 
evacuated the place, and marched back to Athens, 
before Menalcjdas appeared. This hireling protedor 
contrived, however, to extort the ten talents 

“ would lofe the empire of the world. ” The event in 
fome meafure juftified the predictio i ; Rom: having oft 
her conftitution and Tberf'es , at the very time (h: h.d 
reache i the fummit of Grecian literature, aid had mads 
die g cateft progrefs in every kind rof e udition. Thir. , 
however , is not to be charged to toe account, of I te ary 
improvement ; the caofe is to b ; f ught ir. that irr lgion , 
that luxury, that diffo.utenefs and g.neral ^mnorality , the 
attendant and difgrace of thofe time , in wh the s reat ft 
politenefs of tafte and refiniment of living are found. Kome 
ceafed to be free, not becaufe fhe taled to be mde and 
igno ant , but becaufe, corrupted by profp.ruy , (he ceafed 
t be virtuous. The reader will readily conclude , that, 
defe ded by (uch able advocates, the Athenian caufe was 
rieftorious. 
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from the wretched Oropians ; and , to complete 
his bafenefs, he defrauded Callicrates of his fhare, 
under the pretence that ‘this Achaean, who in fad 
had fulfilled his engagements, having failed ill the 
performance of the ftipulatcd fervices , was entitled 
to no reward. The vengeance of disappointed 
avarice is blind and unrelenting. As foon there- 
fore as Menalcidas was out of office, Callicrates, 
though himfelf a traitor to his country , accufed him 
before the convention of the Achaean eflates, of 
having betrayed the interefls of Achaia to the 
Romans, and of having labored to detach Sparta 
from the Achaean confederacy. And, fo powerful 
was his influence, that the condemnation' of Menal- 
cidas was inevitable, had he not, with the three 
talents which were to have been the portion of 
Callicrates, bribed Diaeus of Megalopolis; his fuc- 
ccffor in the office of chief magistrate ; who ma- 
naged the bufinefs with luch dexterity , that he 
was acquitted, in oppofition to the general fenfe 
of the affembly. 

Thefe intrigues in the Achaean councils, which 
Arongly marked the degeneracy of Grecian man- 
ners, had Serious confequenccs. Diaeus, finding ** 
that the protedion given to Menalcidas had loft 
him the confidence of his countrymen , became 
Solicitous to reinflate himfelf in their affedions, and 
formed the plan of bringing the Spartans into a total 
fubjedion to Achaia, a meafure moft grateful to 
the Achaean people , whofc jealoufy of Sparta 

“ Paufan. in Achaicis. 
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nothing could extinguifh. By the lad arrangement n 0 0 It 
made by the Romans, all matters of aciv^l nature, vill. 
in which Sparta had any concern , were to be finally Sedt I. 
determined by the Achaean diet. Diaeus preten- 
ded', that by 'this arrangement all their criminal 
caufes were likewife to be decided by the fame 
tribunal. The admiflion of this claim, with their 
former ftfbje&ion in civil matters, inverted Achaia 
with full power over the property and lives of the 
Spartans, and reduced them to the moft abjedf ftatc 
of dependence. The legality of the claim was 
therefore denied, and Sparta would have appealed 
to Rome; but the Achaeans alledged, that fuch 
an appeal could not conrtitutionally be made, un. 
lefs with the concurrence of the' Achaean rtates, 
and immediately prepared to eftablifh their preten- 
ded right by force of arms. It was in vain for 
Sparta to attempt refiftance. And Diaeus, toinfure 
the fuccefs of his fchemes, imperioufly demanded, 
that twenty-four of their principal citizens, who 
bad mort ftrenuoufly aflerted this tajl immunity of 
their country, fhould be delivered into his hands. 

The Spartans duift notrefufe ; and to have obeyed , 
had been the higheft cruelty. They took a middle 
courfe. The obnoxious perfons were fuffered to 
efcape , and , under color of having fled from juftice, 
their eftates were confifcated, and the fentence of 
banifhment was pronounced againft them. They 
had , however, been previoufly inftrudled to repair The Spirtaos 
to Rome, in order to lay the whole matter before 10 
the fenate ; and the Achaeans , being foon apprized 

X a 
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b o o K of their .intention, fent alfo a deputation thither to 
vm. juflify (heir proceedings. 

Sed i. The Romans a<£ted on this occafion with their 
dieVVmauj ufual duplicity. They heard, and gave hopes to 
both parties; and at lad, inflead of deciding^ ap- 
pointed commillioners , whom they promifed to 
fend into Greece, to invefligate and determine the 
matter in difpate. But thefe commillioners, being 
on various pretences artfully detained in Rome , 
every thing was flill left in fufpcnfe ; and both 
parties returned elated with the fuccefs of their 
negotiations, without having obtained any formal 
decifion. The Achaeans aliened , with exultation , 
that the fubjedion of Sparta was unquellionably 
decided: while the other party maintained, with 
equal confidence , that fhe was henceforth to be 
confidered a independent. 

between Thefe contradidory accounts led to confequen- 
Achaia and ces w hich were agreeable to the wifiies of the 
Romans. The contending powers had recourfeto 
arras; the Spartans in vindication of their liberties; 
the Achaeans to inforce their fubjedion. A battle 
enfuing, the Spartans were defeated, with the lofs 
of above a thoufand of their bed troops : and 
Sparta ltfelf mull probably have fallen, had not 
Damocritus, then at the head of the Achaean com- 
monwealth , preferred plunder to the main ohjed 
of the war; for which he was afterwards condem- 
ned, and fined in fifty talents. To Damocritus, 
Diaeusfucceeded ; who, at the requed of Metellus, 
then commanding in IVJacedon, granted the Lace- 
demonians a truce , which was merely illufory ; for 
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Diaeus employed the refpite it afforded in gaining book 
over and garrifoning all the circumjacent towns; v, n. 
fo that the unfufpeding Spartans foon found them- Sedt I. 
felves environed by their enemies. Irritated* by 
thefe treacherous proceedings , they renewed the 
unequal war; which, from their enfeebled condi- 
tion, turned out as unprofperous as before; their 
depopulated country could not raife an adequate mi- 
litary force 17 , nor could their exhaufted treafury 
afford the neceffary fupplics. 

After the ftrength of Peloponnefus had thus , Ro, "»» 
during more than two years, been wafted in thefe 
inteftine wars , the Roman commiflioners at length Corimh} 
appeared, with Aurelius Oreftes at their head, and 
required the attendance of the Achaean chiefs at 
Corinth , in order to receive the final determination 
of the fenate. The Roman plan now began to unfold 
itfelf. The Achaeans were commanded to retire i»d decree 
within their ancient boundaries; and thofe ftates, 
not originally of the Achaean league, but which , Achaia. 
in the courfe of time, had been incorporated into 
their confederacy ”, were pronounced by the 
Romans to be diffevered from it, and henceforth 
unconnected and independent. This was evidently 
no more than a prelude to future humiliations ; and 
was probably intended by the Romans as a kind 
of experiment. Should the Achaeans tamely fub- 
mit , it was eafy to proceed by degrees to the 
total diffolution of the league; if they made refift- 

17 Pauf.n. tib. fup 

" Sparta, the Arcadians of Orchomenu*, the people of 
Hetac’.cum, near Mount Oeta, Argos, and Corinth. 
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[ ance, that would ferve to palliate whatever violent 
meafures Rome fhould find it neceflary to adopt. 
The bed expedient that feemed left to this devoted 
natipn, was apparently to have fubmitted for the 
prefent to what it was not in their power to pre- 
vent. But the republican fire was not yet extin- 
guiihed ; and it burft fo:th on this occafion with 
uncommon fpirit. 

The Roman envoys had not yet made an end of 
reading the decree, when the Achaean chiefs quit-' 
ted the aflembly in a tranfport of indignation , 
and fpread the alarm among the populace, who 
had crowded in numbers to Corinth. The rage of 
the multitude was inexpreflible ; and, as if Sparta 
alone had been guilty , it proved fatal to every 
Spartan that could be found. Popular fury, as blind 
as it is violent, could not difeern that Rome was 
the fource of all the mifehiefs of which they had 
to complain, and that, under this pretended regard 
for Sparta , file was only executing her own defigns. 
The facred charader with which the Roman minif- 
ters were inverted, could not, however, command 
refped admift this rtorm of tumultuary violence. 
Their houfe was forced open, and every Spartan 
torn from that afylum : nay, the envoys themfelves, 
fay the Roman htrtorians, owed their fafety only 
to their flight 

It was to be expeded, that the Romans would 
have called Achaia to a rigorous account for an 
outrage fo violent. They neverthelefs fent a fecond 

Juft. L. xxx'v. c. I. See alfo Polyb. Legat 14,5. and 
Florus L. ii. c. 16. 
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embaffy thither, with particular infiruclions , not book 
to animadvert with feverity on the infult, but tb v,lK 
employ only gentle expoflulations ; to conciliate, Scd. I. 
if poffible , the minds of the Achaeans ; and to leave 
to themfelves the detection and punifhment of the 
guilty. It is not difficult to trace the reafons of this 
uncommon and unexpe&ed lenity They are 
difcoverable in the fituation of the^Roman affairs on what at- 
at this period. The final deftrudlion of Carthage, coaot ‘ 

Polybius, (Legaf. 140, and 144. ) willing to excufe the 
Romans, pretends to believe, tbat their purpofe, in thus 
threatening to difmember from the Achaean commonwealth 
the Rates which had been incorporated into it, was, not to 
carry their menaces into execution, but only to intimidate 
a people , whole high fpirit had olten bren troublefome to 
them , and to awe thofe turbulent republicans into a mote 
refpe&ful obfervance of the dictates of Rome. And hence, 
according to him, arofe that conciliatory temper , which 
they fhowed on this occafion. However, there were others, 
he himfeif acknowledges , who accounted for this lenity in 
a very different manner; aferibing it, not to any regard 
they had for the Achaeans, but to their own apprehenlions 
of what the confequence might be, fiaouid they at this time 
have provoked Achaia to take up arms againft them, when 
Carthage was not yet defiroyed , and Spain was endeavouring 
to throw tflf the yoke. But neverthelefs , fays Polybius, the 
charge is ill-grounded: “the intentions of Rome towards 
“ Achaia had nothing hoRile in them; fhe had admitted the 
“ Achaeans into her friendfhip , and repofed a confidence 
“ in their faith, far greater than in that of any other of the 
“ Rates of Greece. ” — Is it poffible to read this without 
amazement! And could Polybius, who knew fo well how 
treachero..fty the Romans had brought humiliation on Achaia, 
and with what excels of cruelty they had treated her illullrious 
chiefs; PolybiuG , who was himfeif one of the number, (fee 
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boor alike the objetfl of the hatred and dread of Rome, 
VIII. W as not yet effe&ed. The Roman arms, befides , 
Setft. I. had lately been unfuccefsful in Spain; while new 
commotions, on a detad of which we are juft about 
to enter, and which were not yet compofed , had 
arifen in Macedon. In thefe circumftances, a war 
in Greece, an event to be cxpedted from the prefent 
violence of tlffc Achaean counfels, would have ad- 
ded confiderably to the embarraffment of the Ro- 

Legat. jo?, and is*.) Polybius, who was able to point 
out, as he fully does, the flagitious motives that engaged 
them in th. Dalma i n war, viz. tv keep their military men 
inpraflice, who, now the Macedonians wire fubdued , had 
no other nation in th fe parts, in whofe blood they cou'd 
drench their weapon', (fee Legat. 12;.) Polybius, who 
had been hitrfelfa w t efs of the prevarication they had be n 
guity of in th cafe of Demetrius of Syria, fon to Se'eucus 
Philopator , and g'andfon to Antiochus the Great, whom, 
in the view of having Syria at their difpofal , they endeavour - d 
to defpoi 1 of his paternal throne, (fee Legat. 114.) Poly- 
bius , who had al o witnefled how infidioufly they had drawn 
in, fi ft the Aetolians, (fee Legat. ij.) and afterwards the 
Carthaginians, (fee Legat. 141.) to intrnji tbeir dearcji 
intenjis to the faith of the Roman people ; 1 fay, with fuch 
ex triples before his eyes, could Polybius be at ^ lofs to 
. know, by what m tives Rome was now aftuated? 

It .s not itr.poflible to dilcover what mifguided vie pen 
of this excellent bifforian. He was a captive of Rotne, and 
Sc'pio’s frienj. Either therefore his attachment to the one 
led him to think more favo ably of the Romans than they 
defe ved ; o his drea i of the other induced him to fupprefs 
fent ments , wh ch he co .U not avow without danger. So 
difficult is i: for the hiflorian , w ho lives near the times 
of which he writes, to keep clofe to the line of truth, 
unwarped by fear or by affe&ion. 
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man affairs. The Achaeans, however, from all boo k 
that now appears, might have derived important vnl * 
advantages from the mild and pacific afpedt which Sedf. I. 
the Romans aflumed on this occafion. It certainly 
prefented them with the opportunity of foothing 
a power , which they could neither expedt to fubdue 
nor to refill: ; and of obtaining more favorable terms 
upon the fubverfion of their conftitution , which, 
it was obvious, could not long be preferved 

Guided, however, only by their refentments , R e r e ntmrnt of 
they adlcd in diredt oppofition to all fuch prudential me Aetacam. 
confiderations. Unfortunately too for the Achaeans, 
their chief magiftrate, Critolaus *' , was a man 
daring and precipitate. He had rifen to power by character 
encouraging the frantic multitude in their defiance of end impm. 
Rome, and. of confluence. befides the impulfe of cri'oUu” 
of his natural temper, was impelled to violent their chief 
meafures by the additional inftigations of popularity 
and ambition. Sextus, who was at the head of 
the Roman embatfy, had, upon his arrival, de- 
manded of him, to convene the national council, 
that he might lay before them his commiflion from 
the fenate ”, Critolaus, in appearance, complied; 
and accordingly iffued his fummons; but he fent at 
the fame time private dire&ions to the feveral 
members of the Achyan diet not to obey it; fo 
that, upon the appointed day, the Roman anibaf- 
fadors had none but Critolaus to confer with ; 
who, as if to add to the mockery, told them, 
that they had only to wait the expiration of fix 

*' See Paufan. in Achiicis. ”«Polyb. Lcgat. 144. 
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months, and a fecond diet fhould be convened. 
The confequence was, that the Romans, highly- 
offended, returned to Italy without executing the 
bufinefs of their embaffy ; and no fooner were they 
departed, than Critolaus, to evince that he meant, 
to keep no meafures with Rome , affembled the 
national council at Corinth ”, and, notwithftand- 
ing the conciliatory interpofition of Metellus, by 
his deputies Papirius and Scipio Africanus the 
younger, obtained a declaration of war againft 
Sparta , though avowedly protected by Rome ; to 
which mad refolution Thebes and Chalcis impru- 
dently acceded. 

We have entered into a minute detail of the in- 
trigues and contefts, which appear to have agitated 
thefe petty republics during, this period, in order 
that the infidious policy of Rome, as. far as regards 
them , might be developed and expofed to view. 
"We have beheld her affeding the moft folicitous 
concern for the immunities of fome particular city, 
that Ihe might kindle the fire of variance and con- 
tention in the neighbouring dates, and thus excite 
them to mutual hoftilities, and mutual deftrudion. 
We have feen her bellowing her favors on the 
meaneft nd moft worthlefs among the Greeks, be- 
cauTe, falfc to their country, they were the ready 
and pliant inftruments of’her ambitious purpofes; 
whilft thofe diftinguifhcd by wifdom, authority, 
and temperate counfcls, by whofe faithful fervices 
the public ruin might have been retarded , were 

*' Palyb. Paulin, 
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difcountenanced , oppreffed , and banifhed. And B 0 o K 
laftly, we have feen her employing the very mif- vm. 
chief which (lie herfelf had encouraged , the mad- Sc&. 2 - 
nefs of an incenfed populace , which her own 
oppreflions had provoked, as an excufe for the 
* violence and flagrant cruelty (he exercifed on this 
unfortunate people. 

During thefe tranfatflions in Achaia, a war had Wari " Ml - 
again broken out in IYlacedon which, from the Clll0 °‘ 
few imperfedt hints hiftory has preferved to us, 
appears to have been attended with circumftanccs 
of a very extraordinary nature. Andrifcus, a man 
of obfaire extraction , fay the Roman writers , c'f"" «* 

... r a » * c 'r hidory ot 

originally of Adramyttium , a town ol Iroas, was Aminfcus; 
thought to bear a ftrong refemblance to the late 
Macedonian king. Sixteen years had elapfed fince 
the defeat of Perfeus. Upon the credit, neverthe- 
lefs, of this fuppofed refemblance, a ftory was 
fabricated , that be was fon to Perfeus by a con- 
cubine ; that his father had directed that he (hould 
be educated in flic utmoft privacy, left, if his 
parentage (hould be known , he (hould be involved 
in the fame deftrudtion with the reft of his royal 
houfe ; and that he had intruded the fecret to cer- 
tain perfons, who had authentic vouchers to pro- 
duce in fupport of the allegation. Andrifcus firft 
applied to Demetrius Soter , king of Syria , whofe 
filler had. been wife to Perfeus; who doubting the 
truth of the ftory , or probably fearing the Romans , 
feized him as an impoftor, and fent him to Rome. 

** Liv. Rpitom, L. xlix. and 1 . Flutes , L, ii. c. 14. 

Zonaras , Tom. a. # 
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But in fuch contempt, from his appearance and 
manners, was he held by the Romans, that they 
paid no attention to the confinement of their pri- 
foner; who foon after cffcdted his efcape, and fled 
for refuge into Thrace. Here , the tale of his 
birth and misfortunes being eagerly liftened to', 
and readily believed by this plain people, he had 
foon formed a party, and through them had intro- 
duced himfelf to their Macedonian neighbours. 
The fpirit of difcontent which , at this time, uni- 
verfally prevailed in Macedon , fecured him a fa- 
vorable reception : the nation began to feel the 
feverity of the Roman yoke; and, without feru- 
puloufly invefligating the claims of Andrifcus , 
confidered him only as a daring adventurer, through 
whom they had a chance of being delivered from 
their oppreffors. There is much reafon to fufpedt, 
that the Romans were not ill pleafed at feeing 
thefe difeontents ripen into open rebellion ; and 
that they at firfl connived at thc^, in the hope of 
availing themfelvcs of the pretence whh which they 
fumifhed them. Exhaufled and humbled as th# 
Macedonians were, Bill a little property, and a 
few privileges remained to them ; and a new war 
would afford the Romans an cxcufe for doing what 
they had hitherto been rcflrained from by motives 
of policy alone. But the defpair of an oppreffed 
people found refourccs , of which the Romans 
were not aware; and where they expected only to 
find an opportunity of gratifying their defpotifm 
and rapacity, they met a war difficult and dange- 
rous. When accounts s ^arrived at Rome, that the 
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infurrfcdtion in Macedon would probably become b 0 o 1; 
a much more ferious bufinefs than had been ima vili. 
gined, Scipio Nafica, who, fince the time he had Sect. 1. 
ferved under Aemilius Paulus, had a confulcrable 
influence in Greece, was difpatched thither to 
obferve the fituation of affairs. His report was, 
that, by thealfiltance which he had obtained from 
the Achaeans and fome of the cantons of Theffaly , 
he had with difficulty covered the northern pro- 
vinces of Greece from the incurfions of the enemy; 
but that the revolt was general throughout Mace- 
don , where Andrifcus was in poffeffion of the throne, 
and had affumed the name of Philip; that mod of 
the Thracian tribes had likewife declared for him; 
that feveial of the Grecian dates were fufpetflcd 
of favoring the fame caufe; and that, unlefs the 
Romans exerted themfclves fpcedily , and with 
vigor , the iffue of the war was to be dreaded. 

In confequence of this intelligence , a confidcrable 
army was immediately ordered into Greece, under 
the command of the prxtor Juventius Thalna. 
Juventius, at the fame time rafli and conceited , nnt! tht 
marched immediately againd the ufurper , with a 
fettled contempt of this pageant-king, and in the 
full affurance that he durd not meet him in the 
field. His vanity had its reward.' The Macedo- 
nian took care, by various feints, to confirm the 
prefumption of the prxtor, until at lad he drew 
him on to an engagement, on the terms he wilhed, 
in which the Romans were totally defeated, with 
the daughter of the greated part of the army ; and dtfeat, 
Juventius himfelf falling, while he endeavoured in tlle ' n ' 
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vain, by perfonal courage, to compenfate for h is 
want of abilities as a general. 

This unfortunate event was attended with cir- 
cumflances exceedingly alarming. Theflaly , with 
moll of the northern provinces of Greece , acknow- 
ledged the claims of the vidlor, and took up arms 
in fupport of him. And though the Achaeans had 
not followed their example, yet the prefent dif- 
contents of that people, and the manner in which 
their ferviecs had been repaid in the beginning of 
the Macedonian war , afforded little hopes that they 
would again be aciive in the interefls of Rome. 
Even as far as Africa did the influence of this 
revolution appear to have reached ; and an embaffy 
arrived from the Carthaginians to congratulate the 
new king, and to negotiate an alliance with Mace- 
don. To guard againfl thefe impending dangers, a 
powerful force was levied with all poflible expedition, 
and Metellus, an illuflrious Roman, of high repu- 
tation, was appointed to condudl the war. 

By this time, if the hiflorians of Rome may be 
depended on, the blandifhments of royalty were 
beginning to effedl what the Roman arms had in 
vain attempted. Andrifcus, thinking himfelf eflab- 
lifhed upon the throne , abandoned himfelf to a. 
vicioufnefs of difpofition , which he had before 
concealed. Not content with indulging to a fhame- 
ful excefs in all the gratifications of luxury , he 
ruled with all the wantonnefs of infult, rapacity, 
and cruelty; fo that the unhappy Macedonians, 
inflead of that freedom, in hopes of which they 
had crowded to his banners, experienced all the 
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miferies of flavery. This as a Roman account, book 
efpecially when compared with fads to be gathered VI11, 
from the fame hiftorians, feems liable to fome ob- *• 

jedions. Notwithftanding his dubious title, the 
Macedonians , unprovoked by all thefe alledged 
vices, preferved to him an unalterable -fidelity ; a 
kind of proof, that either he was not altogether 
fo diQolute and opprefiive as the Roman writers 
pretend, or that the Romans themfelves were fuch 
execrable mailers , that the yoke of the mod out- 
rageous tyrant was deemed light, and thought 
preferable to theirs. And fo far was he from being 
odious among his allies, that, even when over- 
powered by the Romans , he found a friendly and 
fafe retreat in Thrace, nor was he delivered up 
until Roman gold, it is to be fufpeded , proved 
an overmatch for Thracian honefly. His misfor- his contimpi 
tunes feem to have been chiefly owing to his "^ e ,h c * ”«* "f 
temerity , and the contempt he entertained of his his ruin, 
enemy. Though IVfetellus , who had advanced 
againft him, was far fuperior in cavalry, yet the 
Macedonian ventured an engagement, and obtained 
a complete vidtory. Elated with this fuccefs, and 
thinking that the Romans would hardly, for fome 
time , hazard a fecond battle, he made a confider. 
able detachment for the fecurity of Thefialy. This 
proved fatal to him. Metellus marked the oppor- 
tunity; and, attacking him with a great fuperiority 
of numbers, cut his little army to pieces, and ob- 
liged him to take refuge among the Thracians. 

The Thracian princes foon fupplied him with frelh 
troops. But the Roman commander had improved 
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in fiich a manner the advantages derived from his 
late vidory, and was to well prepared tor his 
reception, that, notwithdandmg the mod fpirited 
exertion on the part of Andnfcus, he was routed, 
with the lofs of the greater part of his army , and 
found .himfelf under the neccflity of again retiring 
into Thrace. The prxtor could not purfue him 
thither; the commotions, we have before mentioned, 
in Achaia, which now threatened to involve all 
the adjacent dates . calling off his attention to the tou- 
thern provinces of Greece Mean while, it was not his 
purpofe that Andrifcus fliould efcape. He had already- 
entered into a negotiation with the 1 hracian chiefs, 
at whofe court the fugitive prince had taken fanc- 
tuary , who, for certain condderations eadly to 
be conjectured, but which the Roman writers have 
not thought proper to fpecify delivered him up 

to Metellus. . 

The unhappy fate of Andrifcus, it might have 
been expeded, would hav* redored peace to 
Macedon. But , fuch now was the deplorable fitua- ' 
tionof the miferable Macedonians, that they were 
eager to fupport the pretenfions of every claimant , 
through whom they had the mod diffant profpect 
of deliverance. No fooner had Andrifcus ptr.lhed, 
than Alexander, another pretended ton of Perfeus , 
made his appearance , and met with the fame loyal 
welcome from this oppreffed and credulous people; 
and nearly with the fame fuccefs. A confidcrable 
party had taken up arms in fupport of his title, 
but, unequal to a coined with Metellus, who, 
upon the fird tidings of this infurrcction , , had 
y hadened 
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haftened back into Macedon , they were foon dif- book 
perfed; the pretended prince making his efcape into VIII. 
Dardania. To the hofpitality and incorruptible Sed. I. 
honefty of the inhabitants of this country , he was is 0,,r * 
much more indebted than the unfortunate Andrifcus b« t Tre.p«. 
bad been to thofe of Thrace. The Romans , after 
the ftrideft inquiry and the mod lavifii offers , could 
never difcover his place of concealment. And from 
this time, as hiftory is filent, nothing more is 
known of this adventurer. 

Thefc repeated infurredions in Macedon effec- ThtRom.o. 
tually anfwered the end , which the Romans doubt- ,,rn th ' fe 
lefs had in view. We have already feen the feverity utdTuiap.’ 
of the terms impofed oil that kingdom , by the 
arrangement of Aemilius Paulus. Thefe terms , 
neverthclefs , the Romans confidered as the excefs 
of mercy. It was thought expedient to finilh more 
completely the fubjedion of the Macedonian 
people; which accordingly we are told was now 
fully accomplilhed. This event took place about 
twenty years after the fettleraent by Aemilius. And 
henceforward Macedon remained in the humiliated 
ftate of a Roman province. By what arrangements 
the final humiliation of the Macedonians was 
cffeded , hiftory has not exadly informed us ; but 
of this it is eafy to form very probable conjedures. 

The Macedonians had, at firft, been allowed to 
have judges of their own for the decifion of trivial 
matters; but even this faint lhadow of judicial 
power they now loft; and, according to the cuf. 
tomary Roman pradice with conquered nations , a 
general confifcation probably took place of all the 
Vol. II. Y 
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eflates throughout Maccdon , which were in the 
fmalleft degree objeds of defire to thefe rapacious 
conquerors. 

In this manner did Rome eflablifh her dominion 
on the ruins of every national conflitution. At firft, 
her yoke was for the moft part laid on with an 
affectation of gentlenefs ■, but , afterwards , repeated 
arbitrary and oppreflive proceedings having pro- 
voked refiftance< every manly effort againft theta 
became an excufe for additional exertion of power; 
until the fyftem was by degrees completed, and 
appeared in all the Item feverity of defpotifm. 

Some years after, there appeared a third adven- 
turer ", a fecond Philip, and another pretended 
fon to Perfeus ; who found that Macedonian cre- 
dulity was not yet exhaufted , and that their defire 
of liberty was not yet at an end. 

But his career was foon run. Having hazarded 
an engagement with Tremcllius Scrofa, the Roman 
commander, his army was totally defeated, and 
he himfelf was (lain. 

" Lir. Epitom. L. iii. Eutrop. L. It. 


# 
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BOOK VIII. 
SECTION IL 

CONTENTS. 

The Achaeans , provoked by the perfidioufnefs of 
Rome , take up Arms — Melellns marches aguinjl 
them — defeats them — is fitperfeded by Mummius , — 
who continues the war — obtains a dicifive victory — 
takes , and burns Corinth — puts an end to the 
Achean Commonwealth , and to the liberties of 
Greece. — The principal caufes that produced the 
decline and final overthrow of the Grecian flutes. 

THE Macedonian infurre&ion under Andrifcus book 
was not yet completely fupprcfled, when the vm. 
flames of war, which the Achaeans had lighted Scdt. 3. 
up, were already fpreading through the fouihern 
provinces of Greece. Metellus had at firft endea- 
voured, by repeated remonftrances , to flop the 
progrefs of thefe commotions. But, finding his 
leprefentations to be inffedtual , he had, as foon as 
the Macedonian affairs permitted him, advanced 
fouthward, to intimidate, fince he could not per. 
fuade; and perhaps not without the hope, that 
to the reduction of Macedon, he fhould have the 
glory of adding the conqueft of Peloponnefus. 

brom the extraordinary fpirit difplayed by the indncrmro-i 
Achaeans on this occafion, and from the preci- ,oi,i 
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pitancy with which they rufhed into this war , a 
jndgment may be formed of the violence of their 
refentment. The Roman arms , from their late 
fuccefs in Madedon , were become more formidable 
than ever ; and of all the Grecian rtates without 
the lrthrous, whatever might be their fecret wilb, 
not one had ventured to avow itfelf the confederate 
of Achaia; Thebes, and the people of Chalcis 
excepted. The Achaeans neverthelefs, as if uncon- 
feious of their own weaknefs , and* infenfible of 
the recent fate of Macedon , provoked a conteft , 
which was evidently to terminate in difeomfiture 
and fervitude. 

The fiege of Heracleum, near Mount Oeta , 
which had revolted and declared for Rome, was 
the commencement 1 of hoflilities. It was inverted 
and taken by Critolaus ’ ; who afterwards hearing, 
that Metellus was on his march to attack him, 
endeavoured to retreat to Scarphaea ’ , where , the 
Romans coming up with him , before he could get 
into the city, he was forced to engage *. The 
irtue was fatal to the Achaeans. They were defeated, 

1 See Paufan. in A.haiels. 

* Olymp. clviii. a. Before Christ 144. 

A city nf the Locii. 

* Paufani.s (in Achaicii ) blames Critolaus for his retreat 
to Scarphaea ; and thinks that he ought rathrrto have fecured 
the ftraitsoi Thermopylae, and thus hare hopped the progrefg 
of the Roman army. But the way over the mountain was no 
longer confide. ed as impracticable ; ar.d , u-lefs he had fecurrd 
the palTes above , for which probably his forces were not 
fufticient , his being poffeircd of the iiraits below had been of 
little fervid. 
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and the greater part of their army flain or made book 
prifoners. The fate of Critolaus himfclf is uncertain, V,II> 
liis body not having been found. He is fuppofed Sedt. 2 . 
to have perifhed in fome of the moraffes *, which 
then covered a great part of his country , from the 
JVlaliac bay towards the foot of Mount Oeta. In 
addition to the lofs fudained by the Achaeans in 
the field, a thoufand Arcadians, who had efcaped, 
were intercepted in their retreat homeward by 
Metcllus , and all put to the fword. 

The Roman general marched then to Thebes , who t»ke* 
which he found defcrted; noil of the inhabitants Th,bcti 
having fled to the mountains upon his approach. 

To induce them to return and fubmit, he gave 
orders to fpare the city ; and required only , that 
Pythcas the Boeotian chief, who had advifed the 
league with Achaia, fliould be put to death. 

His intention now was, to enter Peloponnefus, offers t«rm» 
and at once , if poffible , to put an end to the war. 0 , r e,cct0 
However, as if averfe from the decifion of arms, 
he once more endeavoured to gain the Achaeans 
by expodulation and friendly profeffions ; and even 
offered Xo conclude a peace, on the condition that 
Sparta, and the other dates they held in fubjeclion, 
fliould be redored to their ancient privileges. But, 
cither .governed by paflion , or perhaps didruding 
an enemy by whom they had been fo often deceived, 
the Achaeans rejected his propofals. It appears indeed which are 
from the account given by the Romans themfelves, 

* So fays Paufanias: Livy’s epitomizer , (I. lii. ) in con. 
tradiction to him, fays, that hs poifonqd himfidf. 

y 3 . 
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book that this .proffered peace was but a political expe» 
VIII. dient. in which the Achaeans would have found 
Setft. a. but little fecurity ; and that in fad, under the 
pretence of ferving them , the Roman general was 
only confuting the interefts of his own ambition. 
For IVlummius, one of the new corifuls, had been 
appointed his fuccefTor; and , jealous of having 
the fruits of his vidory wrt (led from him , it might 
be his wilh to fettle the affairs of Peloponnefus on 
any terms, rathe.r than allow his fuccefTor to reap 
the glory of terminating the war 

IVlummius foon after arrived , and aflumed the 
command. But neither the arrival of the new 
general, nor the fupplies he brought with him, 
Occaftoned the lead alteration in the Achaean 
Th« Achaeiot councils. Diaeus the Mcgalopolitan , a man not 
* 'vigoVou/ inferior in daring enterprife to Critolaus, had been 
O'faMH appointed chief magiftrate in his (lead. Immediately 
upon his appointment he fummoned to the field 
every Achaean and Arcadian who was able to bear 
arms , and confiderably augmented his forces by 
the manumiflion, and inlifting of the (laves, With 
an army , amounting at mod to twenty thoufand 
me« , this impatient and adventurous commander 
prepared to difpute the fate of Achaia with Rome, 
cmhoidtiuif A trifling advantage, obtained at the beginning, 
t>v a trifling em boldencd him the more. Mummius, being 
encamped within the lfthmus , that he might be 
apprized of the motions of the enemy , had polled 
a body of auxiliaries at its fouthem extremity , 
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* See Paufan. ub. fup. 
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where the ftrait opens into Pelopcmnefus. The BOOK 
apparent remifinefs and fecurity of this advanced V,II> 
guard, tempted thfe Achaeans. They attacked, Scd. ** 
a rl carried the poll, after having flain about five 
hundred of the detachment. This fuccefs to thefe 
Vain republicans was a fure prefage of vidory. In 
full confidence that the defeat of Mummius might 
as eafily be accompliflied , they with the utmod 
ardor demanded to be inflantly led againft him; 
and their demand was readily complied with by 
the impetuous Uiaeus. 

Mean while Mummius, who marked the exulta- 
tion and confidence of the Achaean troops, and 
forefaw the confequences , had already formed his 
army in order of battle; and, upon the approach 
of the enemy, commanded his horfe to charge the 
Grecian cavalry; who, thrown into confufion by 
this unexpeded vigor, after a fliort refiflance, 
were broken, and put to flight. The infantry, 
undaunted by this misfortune, for fome time main- 
tained their ground with refolution and firmnefs ; 
but, deferted by their cavalry, and attacked in 
flank by a detachment, which the conful had kept 
in referve for that purpofe , they were at length are 
totally routed *. 

Thi* battle was feught within the ftraits. And 
fo well allured were the Achaeans of the vidory, 
that all the hills around were covered with their 
women and children, whom they had brought to 
be fpedators of the difeomliture of the Roman 

* Paufan. ub. fjp. 
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army The purfuit ' was continued by the confuf, 
as far as Corinth, to which it was his intentioa 
to lay fiege ; but, to his great amazement, he found 
the gates open , and the city deferred. The remains 
of the Achaean army had pufhed through it; and 
the bulk of the inhabitants, abandoning themfelves 
to defpair , accompanied them in their flight. This 
extraordinary appearance, fo different from what 
he expeded. druck the cautious Roman. A city, 
the pride of Greece, famous from the fieges it had 
fuflained , and known to be of confiderable flrength, 
forfaken , without an attempt to fave it, induced 
him to apprehend a fnare. ImprelTed with fufpicions, 
it was not until the third day, after he had encamped 
before it, that he ventured within the walls. On 
entering the city, a feene, the mod fplendid that 
Greece had to difplay , was exhibited to the eyes 
of the Roman anpy. Befide the advantages derived 
from the fertility of its territory, Corinth had for 
ages been the great emporium of both the eadern 
and wedern worlds ; and , fince its redoration to 
freedom by Aratus, it had become the principal 
city of the Achaean confederacy. From thefe copious 
fources, its opulence had increafed to a wonderful 
degree. Whatever decorations either private wealth 
or public magnificence, under the diredion of the 
mod delicate and refined tade, had ever bedowed 
on any city , it had accordingly enjoyed. Its noble 
edifices, porticos, temples, and palaces, were the 
admiration even of the Greeks, to whom objeds 


Juft. L. xxxiv. c. v 
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of this kind were familiar; and its paintings and book 
ftatues , in number as well as in value, were not vm - 
inferior to what Ashens herfelf had to boaft. Its §ed. in- 
elegance accordingly had palled into a proverb *. 

Of all th is wealth IVIummius became now the 
maftcr. The pofTeflion of Corinth, a prize of fuch 
value, andfoeafily gained, afforded fuch a ftriking 
acknowledgment of the humiliation of Achaia, as 
might have difarmed the refentment of the vidtor. 

But the fternnefs of Roman feverity was not thus 
to be foftened. The fituation of Corinth made it 
formidable *, and confcquently pointed out its 
deflrudion , according to the defolating plan of 
Rome. The horrid fccne began with the malfacre 
of the few men found in it, and the fale of the 
women and children. The Conful having then 
direded his foldiers to remove the molt valuable 
of the paintings and ftatues , with which the temples 
and other public buildings were adorned, com- 
manded the city to be fet on fire , and all its boafted and burnt, 
monuments of art and genius to be confumed. And 
fuch , it is faid , was the quantity of curious works 
in gold, filver, and brafs, thus devoted to the 
flames, that, during the conflagration, the united 
flreams of thefe various metals poured along the 
ftreets of this unhappy city forming that famous 
confolidated mixture, which obtained the name of 

’ Horat. Epift. I. i. Fpift. xvii. v. j( 5 . 

“ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 

This reafon is alfigned by Cicero himfeif. See Leg. 

Iflanil. j2. Offic. L. i. ( 1. 

'* Flor. L. ii. c. 1 6. 
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Corinthian brafs , and which, for many ages, was 
held in the higheft edimation. This unprovoked 
dcdruftion many of the Romans, however, feem 
to have lamented ; and the nol/em Corinthum 11 of 
one of the fined geniufes of Rome, is a lading 
tedimony of this opinion. 

To the honor of Mummius, it is neverthelefs to 
be obferved, that he (lands altogether clear of a 
fpecies of guilt , with which other Roman com. 
wanders are generally charged. To the unpolifhed 
taflc of the rough foldier, hidory has, with fome 
apparent reafon , aferibed Jiis contempt for thofe 
exquifite produdtions of art, which an improved 
and travelled Roman would have beheld with 
admiration. Being prefent, we are told ", at the 
laic of fome of thefe Corinthian paintings, when the 
Bacchus of Aridides, a piece edeemed one of the 
fined in the world , was purchafed for king Attalus, 
at the price of fix hundred thoufand federces 
** it is impoflible ,” cried out Mummius, ■* it fliould 
** be of fuch value, unlefs fome magical power is 
" concealed in it ; and if fo , it mud not be poflcITed 
“ by an Afiatic. ” He then commanded it to be fet 
afide. And fo little was he acquainted with the 
unrivalled excellence of the great Grecian maders, 
that be is faid to have bargained with the com- 
manders of the velTels , to whofc care he intruded 
the datues and paintings, which he was fending 
fio Italy , “ that , in cafe any of them were lod , they 

,r See Cicer. de Offic. L. i. c. if. & L. iii. c. n. 

** Pin. L. xxxv. c. 4. " L. 484}. 15s. od. 
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* fliould deliver him new ones in their (lead ” ■ o o K 
However much, at the fame time, men of tafte vm. 
may lament the unrefined manners of the Roman Sett. 2. 
Conful, his difintereflednefs (lands unimpeached in 
biftory No portion of the riches of Corinth were 
applied by Mummius to his own private emolument: 

Cicero h'mfi It informing us ", that, thougfPTeveral 
of thofe curious works of the painter and ftatuary, 
which he had faved out of Corinth , were to be 
feen in the temples and public edifices throughout 
Italy, yet in the houfe of iVlummius not one was 
to be found. And in fuch indigence , after all his 
conquefts, did he leave his daughter, an only 
child , that provifion was made for her by the fenate 
out of the public treafury 

May it not then be fufpetted , that thefe Corifi. *>'* n>»tiv« 
thian works owed their deftruttion rather to the 
virtuous and patriotic apprehenfions of the honed; 

K Oman, than to inelegance of mind? While the 
fine arts had been progrdlively carried to an uncom- 
mon degree of perfection 'in this part of Greece , 
every kind of luxury had kept pace with them. 

And, diflinguifhed by their delicacy of tafle, the 
Corinthians had not been lefs remarkable for their 
Voluptuoufncfs and diflblute manners. Hence pro- 
bably the apprehenfions of Mummius, that the 
introduttion of the fame arts into Italy fliould give 
jife to a fimilar degeneracy. The ftatues and paint- 

’* See Veil. Patercul. L. i. c. ij. , 

11 In Verrem. 1. 21. & Offic. L. ii. 22. ‘ '*• 

11 Front. Stratag. L. iv. e. }. 15. 
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Ings he preferved , as they appeared to him the leaft 
dangerous articles of Corinthian fplcndor ,T : the 
reft, he confiderpd as tending only-to enervate; 
and,, in this view, he deftroyed what he feared 
might prove fatal to his countrymen. To fave Rome* 
he burnt Corinth 

Thebes and Chalcis, now fell the victims of their 
Achaean alliance. Mummius, to whom an affedta- 
tion of lenity was no longer .neceflary', razed them 
to the ground ". Meanwhile Achaia remained in a 
ftate of inactivity , without forming a fingle plan, 
or attempting the leaft exertion for felf defence. 
Diaeus, whole raflinefs had principally contributed 
Peipair of the to bring on the prefent calamity , had fled from the 
field of battle to Megalopolis, and in the frenzy 
of defpair , murdered his wife , and laid violent 
hands on himfelf. The Achaean cities were, mod 
of them , forfaken by their chiefs; many of them 
were abandoned by numbers of their inhabitants ; 
and all of them waited the determination of their 
fate with anxious and fcembiidg folicitude. The 

” And yet this very introduction of thefe productions of 
the great Grecian maters into Italy, Sailut, certainly an 
able judge , numbers among the caufes of the corruption of the 
Roman people. Velleius Paterculus ufes the fame language. 
Better, fays he, fpeaking of Mummius’s ignorance in the 
arts, that the Roman tajie bad Jlill remained thus unimproved, 
than that it should have acquired the improvement it norv 
bat , at the expenfe of the public manners. See Veil. Paterc. 
L. i. c. i}. 

About to? years after, it was rebuilt and colonized 
by Julius C3efar. 

'* Liv. Epitom. L. lii. 
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demolition of three great cities , fecming in the book 
mean time to have flayed the vigor’s fury, he now vill. 
contented himfelf with dismantling every place of Sedt. 2. 
flrength , and with obliging the inhabitants to 
Surrender up their arms. Even this,, however , was 
but a temporary fufpenfion of Servitude and ruin. 
IVIummius, infadt, could not proceed farther, till 
the arrival of commiflioners from Rome , jointly 
■with whom , he was to be impowered finally to 
fettle the affairs of Achaia. And , accordingly , upon 
their arrival , the long-projedted fcheme of Roman 
policy was carried into execution. They began by nuToiuiion of 
the difTolution of the Achaean conflitution , and by ,h * r *P ubl, ° 
declaring the feveral Hates and cities, formerly com- 
ponent parts of that refpedlable league , to be hence- 
forth entirely dillindt and independent. All popular 
affemblies were forbiden throughout Peloponnefus, 
and that fmall (hare of the civil adminiflration which 
the natives were permitted to retain, was transferred 
from the people, and placed in the hands of the 
richer few , whofe refponfible circumflances the 
Romans confidered as a pledge of their fubjedlion. 

At the fame time , left any individual fhould acquire 
an influence that might be troubleforae Po Rome, 
by the poffeffion of extenfivc property , they not 
only took care to impoverifh the more opulent 
families, by fines and fevere taxations, but alfo 
enadted , that a Grecian fhould be incapable of 
increafing his pofTeffions by the purchafe of any 
lands in Greece. 

It had, in former times, been the conflant policy Rearom for 
of Rome, in giving laws to the conquered, at firfl 
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book todifguife the feverity of the humiliation to which 
vui. flie deftined them. But now Achaia, for many 
Sedt a. years the moll rcfpedlablc of the Grecian Bates, of 
whofe aid Rome had frequently availed herfelf, 
and whofe greatcft crime was, that Ihe had liber- 
ties, which were dear to her, faw herfelf doomed 
at once to the mofl abjedl vaflalage. The reafon 
is evident: in thofc days of Teeming gentlenefs, 
Syria, JYIacedon, and Carthage were dill formid- 
able; and had Rome at once avowed her purpofes, 
the mingled feelings of intcrefl, indignation, and 
defpair, would furely have united thefe nations in 
a caufe, which was in reality the caufe of them all; 
and Rome might have been involved in a conteft 
pregnant with difficulty and danger; whereas ndw, 
neither Syria nor Maccdon was in a condition to 
excite her apprehenfions, and the final deflrudlion 
of Carthage by the younger Africanus, which had 
taken place about the fame time with that of Corinth, 
enabled them to throw alide the malk of gentlenefs, 
as it left them not an enemy to fear. 

The terms granted to Achaia , which we have 
jnentioned , are recorded by Paufanias But the 
particular feverities employed on this occafion, he 
and every other hiflonah have pafied over # in filence. 
Indeed an exadt relation of all occurrences of this - 
Jtind, which filch a revolution mull have produced, 
was hardly to be expedfed from the writers of thofc 
days; who, whether Grecian or Roman, influenced - 
either by fear or fhamc, would avoid a minute 

** In Achaicis. 
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detail of the melancholy flory. With what unrelent- booh 
ing acrimony the Romans purfued thefe wretched via. 
remains of the Grecian people , we may; however, Scdt 2 . 
gather from a circumflance which Polybius ", 
though in a great meafure the advocate of Rome, , 
has preferved to us. The coramiffioners encouraged e,tr*«r«»srj 
the preferring an accufation againft thofe Achaean , 

chiefs , who of old had diftinguifhed themfelvcs in the Ro«.«i. 
advancing the profperity, or vindicating the liber- 
ties of Ach^ia. Philopoemen and Aratus w»re 
arraigned as criminals ! and even Achaeus , the 
fuppofed founder of the Achaean people, as if on 
this account he ought to be numbered among the 
enemies of Rome , was to have fuffered by a poft- 
humous condemnation ! A requeft was preferred to 
the commiffioners, that all the decrees which had 
been ena&ed to the honor of thefe patriots fliould 
be refeinded, and their ftatues overthrown. But 
while this extraordinary trial was carrying on, and 
when fentence was on the point of being pro- 
nounced, Polybius arrived in Peloponnefus, in his 
return from the fiege of Carthage, whither he had 
accompanied his friend Scipio. Difpofed, as Poly- 
bius might be , from a regard to his perfonal fafety 
and intereft, and ftill more, perhaps, from aa 
attachment to his Roman friend , to give way to 
the prejudices of that all powerful people , and well 
apprized of the jealoufy they entertained of thefe 
illuftrious citizens, the boafl and honor of Achaia 2 

“ See Po!yb. de virtut. & vitiis , p. 148}, & feqg. 

Cafaub. g’. 
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book ftill this great man could not fupprefs his indigna- 
>111. tion at the ungenerous attempt. Philopoemen he 
Sed. a. had perfoiially known in his earlier years, and had 

-The fpirited - n t jj een a w j tne f s of the exalted virtues of that 

coiuluftnf 1 , , „ 

Poiytius t excellent patriot; “and (hall then, laid he, “that 

“ integrity of condud , which was his glory, be 
“ now his guilt ! Far from having been the inve- 

* terate enemy of Rome, he fupported your caufe, 
“ he fought under your banners, againft Philip, 
“ againft Antiochus; and if at any time he engaged 
“ in oppofition to you, it was only when, impelled 
“ by the leading motive of all his adions, regard 
“ for his country. Such as he was , fuch were alfo 
“ Aratus, and thofe other Achaean chiefs, whofe 

* ftatues you are about to demolilli ; criminal , 
“ only becaufe unalterably faithful to the interefts 
“ of Achaia. And will you condemn in a Grecian, 
“ what in a Roman you would have accounted 
“ worthy of the higheft praife?” 

The commilfioners feemed convinced ; and , 
probably confcious of the infamous part they were 
ading, artfully gave up to Polybius what they 
could not have infifted on, without making them- 
1'elv.cs altogether odious They not only dropped 
the profecution , but likewife caufed the ftatues of 
Achaeus, Aratus, and Philopoemen, which had 
already been tranfported out of Peloponnefus, to 
be brought back. They evenaffeded to do Polybius 
particular honor; and orders were ifTued to prefent 
him with whatever portion of the confifcated eftates 
he fliould think worthy of his acceptance; an offer 
which he nobly refufed, difdaiaing to grow rich 

by 
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by the fpoils of his unhappy countrymen. His book 
difinterefled fpirit railed him ftill higher in the vm. 
eftimation of the Romans; and he had a commif- Sed. *• 
fion given him, to vifit the feveral diftrids 
Achaia, and to re-eflablifh tranquillity and cultiva- 
tion throughout that diftraded and defolated 
country. 'I he ability and zeal with which he ac- 
quitted himfelfin the difcharge of this delicate office, 
endeared him to all. To have encouraged the 
Achaeans in the mod diftant hopes of that liberty 
which they were never more to enjoy , would have 
been the highefl cruelty. He therefore endeavoured 
to reconcile them to their prefent fate; to allay the 
various difccntents and perfonal animofities which 
the late times of tumult and confulion had engen- 
dered ; and to induce them to acquiefce in a 
peaceable fubmiffion to thofe laws , under which 
they were now deftined to live. 

Amirlfl unavailing regret for having been fo long 
deprived of the prefence of a citizen, whofe falu- 
tary inflrudions might poflibly have prevented their 
ruin , the Achaeans gratefully acknowledged the 
importance of his prefent fervices by every mark of 
* public efteem. Some of the ftatucs then ereded in hononp«;a 
honor of this patriot, Paufanias, who lived three h ' m by his 

1111 , . countrymen. 

hundred and twenty years after the deltrudion of 
Corinth, tells us, remained till his time. On one, 

•which he faw in Arcadia, within the facred precind 
of the Defpoina , the moll revered of the Arcadian 
deities, appeared the following honorable inferip- 
tion " : “ Polybius , from whofe counfels Greece 
See Pauf. in Arcadia's. 

VOL. 11. 
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book" might have derived fafety , had Greece fuffererl 
vm. « herfelf to be guided by them; and in whom (be 
Sed. 2. « found her only protector, in the day of he.' 

“ diftrefs. ” 

Grtect rormtd The overthrow of the Achaean commonwealth 
inw • pm- finiflied the debafement of Greece, which foon after 
funk into a Roman diflridl, under the denomina- 
tion of the province of Achaia ; becaufe with the 
overthrow of this republic was completed the 
final redudion of the Grecian ffates In this 
province were comprifed Peloponnefus , Attica, 
Boeotia, Phocis, and all that part of Greece lying 
to the fouth of Epire and ThelTaly. All to the 
north of that line, as far as the utmoft verge of 
the Macedonian frontier , was the province of 
Macedon. Thefe two provincial governments of 
Macedon and Achaia, including the ancient domi- 
nions of the Macedonian princes, together with 
the feveral dates and republics of Greece — 
that once illuftrious land! ennobled by a number 
of glorious achievements ! the chofen feat of liberty , 
fcience , polity, and arts! were henceforward to 
be configned to humiliation and fervitude ! 

The Roman writers, however, fpeak of Greece, • 
and particularly of Athens, as flill retaining, under 
all the difadvantages of this provincial cftablifli- 
ment , that pre-eminence in literature , by which 
fhe was diftinguilhed in her days of freedom and 
glory. Accordingly, for fomeages after, we find 
the Roman youth reforting thither, in queft of that 

, 91 l’julan. in Achaici;. ' 
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improvement, oratlead of that reputation, which book' 
t he arts and fciences of Greece were fuppofed ca- v l ,t * 
pablc of bellowing. But neverthelefs , rather to Sedt 3 . 
the fame of ancient days, than to any merit file 
from this period pofleflfcd , is the edimation of Rome 
to be aferibed. The liberties and genius of Greece u, d,ciii,e > 
gradually declined , and at laft expired together, Iil,r * ,ure 
For, though her philofophical fchools for a while peIl0d , 
maintained a refpeclable name; though, at didant 
intervals, a few writers of didinguiflied merit made 
their appearance, efpccially in the antiquarian and 
hidorical lines, yet did the general turn of the 
Grecian people* foon become frivolous, and, in 
refcmblance of their fortunes, groveling and fer- 
vile. Their walk of learning feldom produced 
any thing higher than the profeflional rhetorician ■ 
or the captious difputant; and what abilities they 
polTefled were meanly proflituted in humoring the 
follies, or in adminidering to the depravity of 
their Roman matters. By degrees, therefore, the 
very appellation of Greek , which once implied 
■* -fuperior talents and the highed mental improve- 
ment , came to fignify fomewhat exceedingly abject; 
and under the Roman Caefars was frequently ufed, 
by the fatirids ”, as a term of the utmod reproach. 

Even thofe literary productions, which in this de-, 
cline of Greece do her mod honor, when com- 
pared with what went before, can only be conli- 
dered as the feeble rays of the evening fun, when 
contraited with his meridian fplendor. Whatpraife 
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See Juvenal paflim. 
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people* 


cauHet of 
their decay 
and final 
overthrow* 


B 0 0 k foever we may be willing to allow them , we fearch 
* UI * Jn vain for that originality; that juft obfervance 
Se<ft. a. Q f nature; that richnefs of invention; that nervous 
fenfe; that glow and dignity of fentiment; that 
power of expreflion , which charatfterize her earlier 
poets, hiftorians, philofophers, and orators. 
Agtotgury From the days of Cimon, when Greece had 
of th«Ou«iM attained the fummit of her glory, to her final ful>- 
je&ion to the Roman power, about three hundred 
and twenty years had elapfed; and from the death 
of Alexander, the Great; when the whole Perfian 
monarchy confeffed the Grecian dominion, about 
one hundred and fixty. It may tfen be matter of 
ufeful inftruiftion to inquire, from what caufes that 
total alteration was brought on, which, within 
this period of time , appears to have taken place in 
the Grecian character; and whence, a people, 
whofe civil inftitutions, prowefs, and extenfive 
accomplilhmcnts , feemed to lead to univerfal 
empire, fhould have thus declined, and with fo 
little ftruggle have funk into dependence and in. 
fignificancy. 

I. There was originally a principle of weaknefs 
co fmaii, aid an( j j ecay [ n t h c very conftitution of the Grecian 
principiiitiii; government, Greece, parcelled out into a number 
of fmall ftates, each enjoying an independent fo- 
vereignty , was incapable of that exertion of ftrengtli, 
which refults from coufpiring counfels , and the 
joint efforts of an embodied people. On the im- 
portant day of Marathon , of all the Grecian ftates, 
only ten thoufand Athenians, and one thoufand 
Fldtacans appeared in fupportof the common caufe- 
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And though afterwards , roufed by the example book 
of Athens , other Grecian powers armed againd v,It ” 
the Perfians, yet was this the armament only of a ^ e< ^ - 2 * 
few dates; formed too by mod of them on a par- 
tial and confined plan, rather for the prefervation 
of their own particular territories, than in vindi- 
cation of the general liberties, and the defence of 
the country at large; fo that, had not the artifice 
as well as the firmnefs of Themidocles been em- 
ployed on this intereding occafion , it had been 
hardly pofiible to have faved Greece. The council 
of the Amphidyones was indeed a kind of national 
fenate , and probably in its fird inditution was 
defigned to be the centre of unity of the feveral ' 
dates , whofe reprefentatives compofed this auguft 
adembly. But this tribunal was chiefly adapted to 
the infant times of Greece. As particular dates 
advanced in power, it was often too feeble to 
control the refradory , and at length found itfelf 
as in the cafe of the fecond facred war (that fatal 
aera, from which Greece dates her decline) under 
the neceflity of calling in foreign adidance to render 
its decifions effedual. 

II. From thefe numerous fovereignties there arofe, 
befides , endlefs jealoulies and conteds; the weaker thence atifing 
dates ddl fufpeding the dronger; and the drong- 
er by their ambitious encroachments judifying 
but too much the fufpicions of the weaker. Scarcely 
had Greece recovered from the terror of the 
Perfian invafion , when Sparta , regardlefs of the 
noble part that Athens had lately aded, could not 
conceal her envy at feeing this rival-city fpring 
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more powerful from her ruins, and endeavoured 
to perpetuate her defolation. Throughout all the 
Grecian commonwealths the fame unhappy fpirit 
of envy and diffenfion prevailed, which W3s con- 
flantly encouraged and fomented, by the policy 
of the feveral prince* who fat after Xerxes on the 
Perfran throne. Confcious of their inferiority in 
arms, they endeavoured to divide thofe whom 
they could not fubdue, and their intrigues and 
treafure were but too fuccefsfully employed. “Ten 
“ thoufand archers *' have driven me out of Afia,” 
faid Agefilaus ”, when the orators of Athens and 
Thebes, penfioners to thePerfian king, had ftirred 
up a war again!! Sparta^ which obliged him to 
abandon his Afiatic conqucfls, and haften to the 
defence of his own kingdom. To the like prac- 
tices the Macedonian kings owed whatever ad- 
vantage they obtained over Greece : And the 
Romans purfued the fame arts with ftill greater 
effedl; until, exhaufled by her own domeflic feuds, 
Greece fell an eafy prey to her oppreffors. 

III. The flame of intcfline animofity acquired 
more fiercenefs, and more deflru&ive rapidity from 
the difference in the forms of government that 
fubfifled in the feveral Grecian commonwealths. 
Throughout Greece the eftablifhment, was, at leaf!: 
in part, democratical, but in fome places, as in 
Athens , the power was lodged in the hands of the 
people at large; in fome, as in Sparta, it was dele- 
gated only to a few. Where the many had the 

” An archer war the imprefs on the Pcrflan coin. 

** See Piut. in Agefilao. 
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power , they not only were fufpicious of whatever 
feemed to threaten their own privileges, butwilhed 
to eftablilh the dominion of the multitude in every 
Rate around them. And, in like manner, the /civ, 
not content with fecuring themfelves at home 
againft the encroachments of the many , aimed at 
the introdudion of their own contraded form of 
government, into all the neighbouring cities. Pri- 
vate ambition had here many tempting opportu- 
nities : the feeds of diflcnlion every where prevailed : 
in every city two parties were at all times pre- 
pared for civil broils; mutually jealous, and mu- 
tually credulous of every mifreprefentation ; and 
equally violent in executing their refolves, as pre- 
cipitate in forming them. So that under the fpe- 
cious pretence , either of defending the caufe of 
freedom , or of controlling the excefles of a licen- 
tious populace , interefted and ambitious leaders 
had always numbers at their call. The powers of 
Afia, ofMaccdon, and of Rome, in their fucceftive 
attempts on the liberties of Greece, pradifed the 
fame kind of artifice; under the guife of friendly 
interpofition , playing one party againft the other, 
and thus betraying the true interells of the ftate, 
and gradually wafting it into debility and fubjec- 
tion. At one period of time, we fee in Diodorus, 
the number of exiles , whom party-violence had 
driven out of their native cities , amounted to 
twenty thoufand. In the days of Polybius, we 
find the fame fpirit of diftenfion ftill continued ; 
and it was happy for the fufterers, when this atro- 
cious fpirit was contented with banilhment alone. 
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* o o it IV. The democratical form, which, as we have 
VMI - feen , prevailed under various modes throughout 
Sedt 9 . Greece, however friendly we may fuppofe it to 
pr'ef/rvi '■V* liberty, was attended with inconveniences of con- 
dimacrtc; jo fiderable detriment to the national profperity. It 
opened an ample field to the factious and the tur- 
bulent; to the pretended patriot and the venaf 
orator: It frequently rendered the public councils 
paftionate , infolent, capricious, and unftable: It 
bi.nilhed the abltft chiefs: It gave birth to thofe 
cruel and reproachful edids, wniclt we meet with 
even in the Athenian annals, againft the Aeginetae, 
againft the Samians , againft the ten admirals: and, 
what is yet a ftronger inftance of the folly often 
prevalent in popular aflemblies , it produced that 
abfurd Athenian law 17 , which diverted to the 
amufement of a giddy multitude thofe funds , which 
had been originally appropriated to the moft im- 
portant department of government, “ the fupport 
“ of their naval ftrength. ” That, in a political 
form , of which we ate apt to conceive great things, 
and which , itmuft be confefled, had often wrought 
the nobleft achievements, thefe mifchiefs fhould 
be found , arifes from the very nature of that form. 
The vital principle of democracy, as a celebrated 
writer jujlly obferves ", is virtue. And therefore, 
whilft invigorated by this exalting principle, de- 
mocracies have reached a height of glory, which 
other forms of government emulate in vain. But 


,r It was made death to move for a repeal of this law. 
’* Efpric des Loix, L. iii. c. 
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. . * ’ 
on this very account alfo have democracies been book 

more rapid in their declenfion than other political VI11 * 
conftitutions. Great opulence, and extent of cm- Sedt. 2. 
pire , thofe darling objedls of human ambition , 
whofe allurements arc fo fcldom refilled by political 
wifdom, have been always fatal to them; becaufe, 
fo prone to corruption is the human heart, that 
it is hardly poffible this vital principle. Ihould pre- 
fcrve its vigor, beneath the baneful influence of 
an opulent and wide-extended dominion. The 
fage founder of the Spartan laws faw this, and 
endeavoured to provide for the fecurity of Sparta, 
by excluding the purfuit of wealth and of extenfive 
empire. But the temptations of fuccefsful war, 
and the avidity of man, defeated the purpofes of 
the lawgiver 1 ’. In contempt of the barriers, which 
he had railed , avarice and the lull of conquelt 
made their way into Sparta, and produced their 
wonted efledls of corruption and diflolution. The 
truth of this obGervation appears yet more remark- 
ably in the fate of Athens. The hillory of the 
Pagan world has not a more augufl feene to pro- 
duce than what Athens exhibited, from the third 
year of the fixty-feventh Olympiad, the expulfion 
of the Pifillratidae, to the third year of the eighty- 
fecond, the death of Cimon. During this memor- 
able period , flie told the number of her heroes by 
that of her citizens; and every virtue, that can 
give llrength and dignity to a Hate, was found 
among that illullrions people. But too foon there 
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book fucceedcd the intoxication of profperity **; and 
VIII > that very democracy which , whilft they continued 
Sedl. 3 . virtuous, was a fource of glory, now, as their 
degeneracy advanced , added to the public calamity. 
Corrupted by that excels of power which they 
enjoyed, and which made them fupreme in the 
difpenfation of rewards and punilhments, in the 
difpofal of honors, in the decifion of the mull 
important queflions of government; corrupted by 
the adulation with which their leaders and orators 
gencra'ly addrelfed them, the people confidered 
thcmfelves as above control ; and , in full confi- 
dence of their own flrength, and vain, at the fame 
time, of the glory derived to them from the prow- 
efs of their anceftors, they looked down with 
contempt on other nations, and with fond credulity 
entertained every vifionary fcheme of conqueft , 
with which their flattering demagogues fought to 
amufc them. Athens had extended her efiabJilh- 
ments along the coafis of Thrace and of Afia, and 
over moll of the adjacent Elands ; yet, as if this 
were little, both Sicily and Egypt became the ob- 
jedls of her ambition ; and a city , that fcarcely 
muttered twenty thoufand citizens , is faid to have 
conceived the mad projed of attempting the em- 
pire of the world. Meanwhile, they had rendered 
their yoke infupportable even to their Grecian 
neighbours; their confederates they treated as vaf- 
fals; and the contributions which they received 
from them , and which they were, to have adminif* 

** See Polyb. L. vi. c. 43. 
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tered for th<; general good, they wantonly lavifhed book 
on the pride and magnificence of their own city; VHI. 
in name the proleilors of Greece, but in reality its Sedl. *. 
opprcjfors. Amidft ail this infolence and bold 
fhow of enterprife, the Athenians neverthelefs had 
nothing of their ancient vigor remaining. Employed 
in the buftle of their popular affemblies* or in 
the oftentatious difplay of thofe trappings of fo- 
vereignty , with which the citizen of Athens was 
inverted , they had fubftituted the clamor and chi- 
cane of debate to military exertion ; and while they 
were careful of their proficiency in intrigue and 
cabal , they were backward to maintain a fuperior- 
ity in arms. This debafement was manifefted at 
Chaeronea ; and , as if the reproach of that defeat 
had only ferved to increafe their cowardice and 
abjetftnefs , they fliowed it in a manner ftill more 
opprobrious at Lamia. Only two hundred Athe- 
nians, Paufanias " tells us, had fallen there; and 
yet, as if cut off from all refource, they tamely 
opened their gates, and fubmitted , without referve, 
to Antipater. But indeed profperity, the pride of 
k dominion , the vacant and unwarlike eafe of a 
municipal life, had produced a total change in the 
Athenian chara&er. That, people, whom the 
devaluation of their territories, and their city in 
flames, had not difeouraged from fupporting the 
liberties of Greece againrt the powers of Afia , 
were now reduced to the moft pufillanimous defpon- 
dency, by the flighted reverfe of fortune; and, 
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drangers to the fpirit of their an'ceftors , becaufe 
flrangers to their virtues, they refigned themfelves 
to fervitude with an abjedt timidity, fcarcely to be 
believed of a republic, lately the haughtiefl to be 
found in the annals of hiftory. 

V. But what feems to hive had the larged (hare, 
in bringing decay and humiliation on the Grecian 
people , was the fatal prevalence of Atheijlkal tenets , 
which, for above a century; had been fpreading 
from the Epicurean fchool through every part of 
Greece. It was the wilh of Fabricius ”, when told 
by Cineas of the opinions which Epicurus was then 
propagating, “that they might be adopted by the 
“ enemies of Rome! ” 'I he event did honor to the 
vrifdom and forefight of this virtuous Roman. The 
baneful dodlrine completed the ruin of Grecian 
manners. Naturally volatile , of a fceptical turn , 
and , from the arts of refinement and elegance which 
were familiar to them, prone to diflipation and 
pleafurable indulgences, the Greeks but too eagerly 
embraced a fydem , that levelled all religions 
reflraints, and left them without a God to infpedt 
human adlions. The confequence was , what in the \£ 
like cafe it will ever be. We have it from Polybius ”, 
who was an eye-witnefs, that venality, fraud, 
treachery, an utter difregard of country, of the 
mod facred oaths , of all ties whatfoever , human 
and divine , crimes which indicate in the dronged 

” See Flut. in Pyrrho. 

” See Polyb. L. ii. c. 4;. L. vi. c. 14, 55. L. xii. c. 1. 

L xiii. de virtutibus & vitiis. 
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manner the corruption of a nation , and are the 
fureft prerages of its ruin , foon became prevalent 
throughout moll of the {fates of Greece. The 
Achaeans feem to have been the only exception. 
Foffibly , as they were a plainer people , and lefs 
converfant in philofophical tefearches, the contagion 
had made lefs progrefs among them. Accordingly 
the Romans , who, from the vicious and enervated 
ftate of the other Grecian commonwealths, had 
obtained an eafy conqueft , met here with a vigor 
and ftrength of virtue, fuch as they little expeded; 
and , amidft that general wreck of principle that 
marks thofe degenerate days, it was the glory of 
Achaia , to have a number of citizens who , fleady 
to the interefts of their country , treated the tempta- 
tions held out by Rome with their merited contempt, 
and beheld her warlike operations without difmay. 
To defeat This formidable oppofition, the Romans 
contrived the expedient already related. Under the 
• pretence of tranfraitting them to Rome to prove 
their innocence of a charge which the Romans 
themfelves knew to be grotindlefs, they feized oil 
upwards of a thoufand of the mod refpedablc of 
the Achaean nobles , and fent them to periflt in Italy; 
In the mean while, taking advantage of the dif- 
traded councils of a people who were now aban- 
doned to the mifrule of demagogues of equal 
turbulence and incapacity, they effected their long- 
conceried projed , the final overthrow of the 
Achaean liberties. 

It would have been , however, fome recompence 
to Greece, lor the lofs of her independence , if flie 
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book had found an effedual defence in that power , to 
VIII. which (he was thus fubjeded ; and if, under the 
Sed. 2 . protedion of her new matters , the had feen her 
aften't! ruh- tranquillity re.eftabliftied; but file had not even this 
K^mTn'iiower. confolation. Confounded in that mats of nations, 
which formed the enormous and unwieldy body 
of the Roman empire, (lie ccafed to have any 
fortunes of her own ; and at the fame time , though, 
from her frtuation, it was forbidden to her to 
partake unmixed of whatever profperity the Romans 
happened to enjoy, file (hared largely in moft of 
their calamities ; in the diflretres of the Mithridatic 
war; in the depredations of the Cilician pirates; 
in the bloody contefts between Caefar and Pompey ; 
between the republican party of Brutus , and the 
avengers of Caefar's death ; between Odavius and 
Mark Antony; in the various opprellions , of 
which the defpotifm of the emperors was afterwards 
produdive; and, at length-, in that general devaf- 
tation which overfpread this mighty date from the 
repeated incurfions of barbarian nations. Not to 
mention, how feverely the private vices of the 
Romans themfelves were often felt by this unhappy 
country , in the exadions and infults which fhe 
bad often to fuffer from her defpotic governors ; 
the common fate of all the provinces under the 
yoke of Rome. Until, from thefe feveral caufcs*, 
Greece finally was left, as (lie is at this day, with 
hardly a trace of her former glories. 

A curfory view of what is moft memorable iri 
thefe latter events (hall clofe this part of our 
hi (lory. 
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BOOK VIII. 

SECTION III. 

CONTENTS. 

Greece threatened by the Gimbri— joins Mit/iridates. . 

Character and view s of that prince. — Siege and 
ruin of Athens by Syl/a. — Sylla overthrows the 
armies of Mit/iridates — clofe of the fortunes o 
Mit/iridates Greece ravaged by the Cilician corfairs 

— involved in the civil wars between Cefar and 
Pornpey ; between the republican party and the 
avengers of Ce far's death ; between OClavius and 
Mark Antony. — AbjeCl condition of Greece under 
the Roman Emperors. — Irruption of the Goths. — 

Reigns of Gonflantine — Gonflantius — Julian 
Jovian • — Valentinian — Valens — Gralian — 

— Theodofius — Arcadius, and Honorius. — 

Overthrow of the Homan empire in the W’efl. — 

Ruin of Greece by the Barbarians. — Decline and 
fall of the empire of Conflantinople. — Prefent fate 
of Greece. . 

(j REECE, debilitated and exhauflcd , and Hill book 
bleeding from the wounds of Rome, beheld, with Vltl. 
all the terror of confcious weaknefs, the Cimbri ' Sedl. 3. 
hovering on her northern boundaries. To complete Gr,ece 

* threatened 

by the Cimbri. 

Liv. Epitom. L. lxiii. • 
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her misfortunes, this impending ftorm of war had 
fcarcely blown over, when the ambitious fchemes 
of IVlithridates of Pontus expofed her to new 
dangers, and involved her in frelh calamities. 

This extraordinary prince, the moft powerful of 
his time , and the moft able and enterprifing who 
had ever taken up arms againft Rome , demands 
particular notice *. He was the eighth in defeent 
from that Mithridates who , fleeing from the pre- 
fence of Antigonus to the Euxine fe*, had laid 
the foundation of the kingdom of Pontus. The 
voice of flattery gave him an origin ftill more 
illuftrious , tracing his anceftry down from the 
ancient line of the princes of the houfe of Cyrus. 
A minor at the time of his father's death , who 
had periflied by domcftic treafon, and himfelf 
expofed to a fimilar fate, he was driven to 
feek for fafety in the forefts; where, under the 
pretence of purfuing the chafe, he changed his 
haunts night after night, taking his repofe on the 
ground, like the inhabitants of the wild; and 
never , during feven years , entering into any city, 
nor venturing under the cover of a roof. By this 
means he acquired a hardinefs of body, that was 
proof againft every extreme of weather, and not 
to be fubdued by any toil. The danger of his 
fituation fuggefted an additional precaution: he 
fortified himfelf with a certain medicine, of which 
he is faid to have been the inventor, and which is 

See Appian de Bello Alithridat. Plutarch, in SyllS, 
J.ucullo, Pompcio. 
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reported to have been un infallible antidote againft book 
the effetfts of the moll powerful poifofi. VI11 - 

His father had been in friendfliip with the Romans, Sedt. j, 
and had done them important fervices in their war 
againft Andronicus, the lad of the Perg.imenian 
kings. The fon was too formidable to be admitted 
to the fame friendly intcrcourfe. The Romans 
viewed him with jealoufy , and refolved to accom- 
plifh his humiliation. With this view , the fenate 
judged it expedient to cireuraferibe his fovereignty 
within narrower limits. Provoked at the prefump- 
tion of this arbitrary attempt, Mithridates Gonceived 
the bold defign of overthrowing the Roman empire 
in Afia; a great part of which he foon united under 
his own banners. Three Roman generals marched empire in 
againft him ; the proconful Lucius Caffius, Quintus A 
Oppius, and Manius Aquilius, a man of confular 
dignity, who had been honored with a triumph, and 
was at this time at the head of the Roman commiffion- 
ers for the fettlement of Afia. Mithridates defeated 
them all, and having gotten the three commanders 
into his hands, regardlefs of their quality , expofed 
them to ridicule and fcorn , producing them by way 
of fpectaclc through the Afiatic cities. Aquilius par-< 
ticularly , whom he charged with being the author 
of the war, was treated with the utmoft contumely. 

He loaded him with chains, and mounting him ort 
an afs, compelled him, as he paffed along, to 
inform the gazing multitude of his name, and his 
rank in the Roman armies '. To mark yet farther 

* Mithridates probably con fidered this as an aft of juftic*' 

Vol. II. A » 
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the execration in which he held the Roman name,' 
he iffued orders to the Afiatics in the feveral pro- 
vinces throughout his dominions , on an appointed 
day to malTacre 4 every Roman and Italian they 
could find among them, without regard to age , 
fex, or condition; the debtor to have half the 
fortune of the creditor, whom he fhould murder, 
and the Hive , who had flain his mailer , his liberty; 
and forbidding them, under the pain of death, to 
fnve any of their lives, or, when dead, to give 
them burial. The atrocity of thefe orders, and, 
fill! more, the horrid zeal with which they were 
executed , flrongly evince how odious the Romans 
muft have been to the Afiatic nations; eighty 
thoufar.d, by the lowed accounts ', having perifhed 
in this maflacre ; neither the feelings of humanity, 
the claims of gratitude, the ties of friendlhip, nor 
the reverence of religion, Ihielding thofe unhappy 

Manius Aquilius was in fact a perfon who merited infamy : 
he had triumphed at the clod of the Ptrgamenian war , 
tt-ough, in the conduct of it he had done little fervice ; 
Perpcnna having brought that war nearly to a conc’ufion ; 
but, he dying, Aquilius ftepped into the command, and 
claimed the merit of what another had achieved. A few of 
the Afiatic cities ftiil remaining to be reduced, he, in 
violation of the laws of war, treacheroufly poifoned the 
fprings, from whence they were fupplied with water, and 
thus compelled them to furrender. Vc may judge, accord- 
ingly, how the Afiatics, who had differed fo much from 
his peifidioufnefs , muft have enjoyed his humiliation. 

Sea Florus, L. ii. c. 20. 

4 Liv. Epitcm. L. lxxviii. Appian. ub. fup. 

' A hundred and fifty thoufand , fays Plutarch (in Sylla). 
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viiflims from the favage fury of unrelenting venge- book 
ance ; even thofe who tied for re'iige to the temples, vtn. 
being torn from them, or flaughteted at the alrars. Sedl. 3 * 
The death of Manius Aquihus clofed this feene of 
horror; Mithridates cauling molten gold to be 
poured down his throat, in reproach of Roman 
avarice. 

The objcdl of Mithridates was now to attempt an Mithridatu 
alliance with the flates of Greece; with their form ' 
adiflance to purfue his plan of hoflilities in the ,h e o.ccu* 
neighbourhood of Italy ; and , fhould circumflances 
favor him , to carry the war into the heart of the 
Roman empire. "I he conjundlure was favorable to 
his defigns. The Romans, diflreffed at home, 
lirfl by the Italian infurgents or the confederate war, 
and afterwards by the dilfenfions which Marius and 
Sylla had excited , feemed to have withdrawn their 
attention from Greece. Thefe circumflances, with 
the powerful arguments that Mithridates had to 
offer, “ of the exploits already achieved by him 
and “ of his avowed enmity to Rome , could not 
fail of eflablifliing an interefl with a people , in their 
happieft days impatient and changeable , and at this 
time fliarpened to a keener fenfe of the oppreflions 
they endured , by the very remembrance of the 
liberties which they had enjoyed. The Athenians 
even prevented his wifhes. Exafperated by certain 
lines, which the Romans had lately impofed on 
them, they had lent an embaffy to the king of Pontus, 
to implore his protection Nothing could coincide 
more opportunely with his views. A confiderabie 
body of land-forces , under the command ofliisfon 

A a a 
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Ariarathes’, and another under that of Archelaus, 
with a large naval armament, were immediately 
ordered to their affiftance. At the fame time that his 
troops under Archelaus took pofifell[ioii of Athens , 
his fleet was employed , with the molt rapid fuccefs , 
in reducing the numerous iflands that cover the 
Aegean fea ; Ariarathes extended his conquefts 
through Thrace and Macedon. In Greece, the 
Roman commander Brutius Sura oppofed Archelaus 
atfirftwith vigor, and in one engagement obliged 
him to retreat to his Drips. But this check produced 
nothing decifive. And the whole province of Achaia, 
from Theffaly to the Cretan fea, had foon acknow- 
ledged JVIithridates; the little city of Thefpiae having 
been, it is faid, the only place, whofe refiRance 
rendered a fiege neceffary. 

Mean while Sylla, having expelled the Marian 
faction, prepared to punilh the Grecian revolt. Hi-s 
very name imprelfed terror and difmay. As foon as 
his approach was known , the Grecian cities , Athens 
alone excepted , confcious of guilt , fent to deprecate 
his wrath , and to tender their fubmiflion. The other 
more important wars, to which his ambition was 
exciting him , probably faved them. Difdaining to 
(loop to any mean game, he marched with rapidity 
to Athens, where the chief of the Mithridatic force 
feemed to be colledcd. His aim was, to extinguifh 
at once the war in Greece , by (forming Athens. But 
this he found a tafk more difficult than he expeded. 

Athens was divided into two parts, the upper 
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town ; and the lower. The upper , comprehending book 
the city properly fo called , together with the Aero- vl,1 ‘ 
polis or Athenian citadel , was inclofed within one 3* 

common wall of confiderable flrength. The lower, 
diflant about five miles from tjse upper, was the great , 
fea-port of Athens , generally known bythenameof 
the Piraeus , famed for its noble arfenal , for its docks, 
and the variety and extent of its buildings for naval 
purpofes ; for the number of feamen and artifans 
with which it was crowded; and above all, for its 
harbour, the work of Themiflocles , faid to have 
been large enough to afford flielter to a thoufand 
fhips * , and openingits capacious bofomto the trade, 
not only of the adjacent iflands , but to that of Afia 
and Egypt. Around it was a fortification of flone, 
raifed by Pericles , fixty feet in height, and of pro- 
portional thicknefs, remarkable for the mafiy fize 
of the ftones with which it wasconflrucled, and yet 
more fo for thecompactncfs and folidity of their junc- 
tures. From the Piraeus to Athens there was a road, 
fecured on each fide by a ftrong wall , which formed 
a communication between the port and the city. 

* So fay* Pliny, L. vii. c. }7- Strabo, probably more 
exact , fays four hundred. Spon (Voyage de la Grece, 
tom. ii. ) fuppofes , that in its prefent ftate it could hardly be 
capable of receding fifty of our large fhipr. See Chandler’* 

Travels in Greece , chap. y. for a full account of this famed 
harbour. From a marble lion, of admirable workmanfhip , ten 
feet high , which was placed at the inmolt extremity 
of chi* haibour, it has been known by the name of Porto 
Draco, or Porto Lione. The lion has been carried away by 
the Venetians , and is now to be feen before the arfena! at 
Venice. 
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BOOK In the upper town A riftion pofll (Ted the command; 

vili. a factious demagogue , who had rifen to power by 
Seel. 3. an abjed compliance with the follies and vices of 
bj (hg multitude, and who bv profcflion was an Epi- 

Arimon , ' * r . , * 

curean phdofopher. but. like many of that dangerous 
fed, concealed under this philofophic difguife the 
blackefl flagitiotifnefs of mind By intrigue he had 
been appointed ambaflador to Mithridates, into 
whofe favor he had infinnated himfelf by che fervility 
of his deportment, and by betraying to him the 
interefis of his country. 'On his return, he had 
amufed the Athenians with a (Tu ranees , that the 
great views of (Mithridates were pointed folely to 
the humiliation of Rome, with the refloration of 
the popular government, and all the ancient liberties 
of G reece. Having, by thefe arts, obtained by 
degrees the unlimited confidence of the multitude, 
he foon ufurped the fovereign authority , and ufedit 
like a tyrant , exercifing the fevere lcourge ofarbi. 
trary fway on the very people who had truffed him 
with power, murdering or banifliing, under pretence 
of having difeovered their connexions with Rome , 
every man whofe wealth could tempt his avarice , or 
whofe Ration or virtues could alarm his fears. Urged 
on therefore by his crimes, Ariflion, though not 
truly brave, which a villain never is, was defperate ; 
• and had embraced the refolution to fuff'er every 
extremity, rather than yield to afoe, from whom, 
he well knew , he had no mercy to expedl. 

, . . , In the lower town, Archelaus had the direction of 
the military operations , a brave and experienced 
oflicer, who was attentive to improve every advan- 
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tage of his fimation. Befide a numerous garrifon , he book 
hada ftrong fleetathis difpofal, which enabled him vm. 
to command from abroad every necclTary fupply. Sedl. 3. 
And, in addition to thefe advantages, there was 
an army of above a hundred thoufand men in 
Macedon , ready to march to hisalfiftance. 

Sylla, on the contrary, after fomefruitlefs attempts s T u«’« aim. 
to carry the place by dorm, faw himfelf befet with c “ Ul “- 
difficulties. He had brought with him only five 
legions and a few cohorts, in all about thirty thou- 
fand men; a force far inferior to that of the enemy. * 

Befides , he had neither the machines neceffary for a 
liege, nor military (lores of any kind, nor money to 
purchafe. But in his own daring mind he found 
rcfources for every want. He fent Lucullus into 
Egypt for naval fuccours. He prevailed on the 
inhabitants of Aetolia and Thelfaly, probably by 
way of atoning for their late defedion , to fend him 
a reinforcement of men, [and a fupply of arms 
and provifions. He cut down all thefacrcd groves and riiiorcei. 
round Athens , and fpared not thofe of the Lycacum 
and Academy in the Athenian fuburbs, in order to 
procure timber for his engines ; And he feized on the 
holy treafures at Epidaurus , Olympia ,‘ and Delphi. 

His anfwer to Caphis, a certain Phocian , whom he 
difpatched on this errand to the Delphic temple; is 
memorable; and fliows, that this Hern Roman was 
as little embarraffed by fcruples of religion, as by 
the feelings o( humanity. Juft as Caphis was preparing 
to feize the facred offerings , the priefts contrived 
that the lyre of Apollo fhould be heard to found from 
the inmoft fanduary ; Caphis, ftruck with a religious 

A a 4 
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book horror, immediately defiflcd, and fent the Roman 
vili. commander an account of the tremendous prodigy. 

Scdh 3. Svlla replied jeflingly , “ that he was furprifed 
“ Caphis did not know , that mufic was the expref- 
* 'fion , not of anger but of joy. And that he might 
“ therefore boldly take the treafures , fince Apollo 
“ gave them with fuch good will \ ” 

He it With all thefe aids, however, Sylla had not 

in hit rcveiai much to boafl of. He attempted to fcale the walls, 
•i.tmvts, an j was r cpulfcd. His warlike engines were fet 
on fire, and dcflroyed in a fally of the befieged. 
He battered their works in vain , while a new wall 
inflantly appeared behind every breach that had 
been made. He tried to proceed by mining; but 
the Athenians countermined his works , and flew 
or put to flight his miners. Thus baffled in every 
attempt, and winter coming on, he refoived to 
change the fiege into a blockade , in hopes of 

rn,m..be P !. n reducin g the P lace b y famine ' He ,iad a’/eacly 
of reducing the thrown down part of the long walls, which joined 
place by fi- the Piraeus to Athens, and had made a lodgementon 
the very road, which ferved as a communication 
between them-, fS that the former method of con- 
veying provifioas; from the port to the city, was 
rendered almoft impradi cable. Difficulties, however, 
he flill had to combat ; and thefe arofe chiefly from 
Archelaus, who, adive and enterprifing, took every 
opportunity, and often with fuccefs, to attack the 
Roman lines, and to throw relief into Athens ; but 
the treachery of two Athenians belonging to the 

* Plut. in Sjlli. 
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Piraean garrifon , at length enabled Sylla to prevent * o o k 
even thefe precarious and hazardous fupplies. Expert vm. 
at the fling, they dif h.irgcd a number of leaden bullets Setft. 3. 
into the Roman camp , day after day , inferibed with 
notices of whatever Archelaus was preparing to 
do — “ to-morrow we (hall make a fally” — “ on a 
“ part of your lines is the attack to be” — “ atfuch 
“ an hour the convoy fets out’’ — and Sy 11a took 
his meafures accordingly. 

Deprived in this manner of every refource, Athens nmr«r« •? 
foon began to feel the utmoft feverity of want. A Alht "‘ ' 
bulhel of wheat was fold fora thonfand drachmas 
the people feeding not only on the herbs and roots 
that grew fpontaneoufly in the citadel, but on fodden 
leather and oil-bags , fome even on human carcafes , 
while the tyrant indulged in plenty and riot; and 
when applied to by the priefts and chief men of 
Athens, who conjured him to compaflionate the 
public mifery , and treat with the Romans, he com- 
manded his guards to anfwer them with a fhower of 
arrows, and drive them from his prefence. Sylla 
had information of all thefe proceedings ; and rightly 
judging, that now was the favorable moment , deter- 
mined once more to try whether ftorming might not 
fucceed. A part of the wall hav ing been obferved to 
be lower than the reft, there he diretfted theattack to 
be made ; and taking the opportunity of the dead 
hour of the night, he carried his point with little 
difficulty; the inhabitants, from furprife, or from their 
prefent feeble condition, or perhaps from the difaf- 

** L. js. ?. to, 
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n o o K fc&ion of many to a fervice , which terror alone lnd 
viii. made them fubmit to, fcarcely attempting oppofition. 

Seift. 3. Thcfe confiderations, the laft efpecially, from a more 
merciful conqueror, might have obtained fome degree 
of favor for Athens in this hour of its mifery But of 
a temper naturally rigid and vindictive, and by long 
practice made familiar with deeds of blood Sylla had 
become a perfect ftranger to all the tender feelings of 
humanity. He had befides been irritated by the 
obflinate refiftance he had met with ; and (fill more , 
if we are to believe I’lutarcli by certain perfonal 
infults he had received from Ariftion , who, during 
the fiege, fearlefs of the ilTue , had wantonly infulted 
the Roman general as he palled under the walls ; and 
Sylla pofTelTed not that greatnefs of mind which for- 
gives or contemns fuch indignities. 

Vindiaive Eager therefore for revenge, he abandoned to his 
ffitit of Ssil». foidJers the plunder of the city , with exprefs orders, 
that all within the walls, whether citizens of foldiers, 
male or female, young or aged, fliould beindiferi- 
minately put to the fword. The feene that followed 
is one of the mod dreadful that is recorded in the 
Grecian annals. Goaded on by the fiercenefs of Sylla, 
and, not lefs flrongly perhaps , by their own refent- 
ments and avarice, the foldiery rufhed funoufly 
againfl this emaciated , difpirited, defencelefs multi- 
tude ; the darknefs of the midnight-hour, the found 
of trumpets, the blowing of horns, the clang of 
arms, the fliouts of the conquerors , and the fereams 
of defpair, all contributing to the horrors of this 

11 Ubi. fup. 
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inhuman maflacre. Unchecked by any refinance, book 
flaughter had foon made its way from quarter to vm. 
quarter; many of the miferable inhabitants, worn Seel. 3. 
out with want, offering themfelves to the ftrokc of 
death ; and fome even before the fword of the enemy 
reached them unwilling to outlive the liberties, or 
the exiflence of their country , or wifhing to prevent 
the violence of the brutal foldier, falling by their own 
hands. The number of the (lain, according to 
jPlutarch , was fo great, that it exceeded all com- 
putation, and was only to be judged of from the 
quantity ot blood , which is faid to have poured in 
torrents through the gates of the city. 

’ Sated at length with carnage , Sylla yielded to the 
importunities of thofe about him, and with ill-feigned 
mercy , confenteH to fp.tre what remained of this •>>« 
wretched people. He granted their lives , he faid , mercT " 
from the high refpectbe bore to their illuftrious an- 
ceftors , “ forgiving the many on account of the/ew, 
the living for the fake of the dead. 

Amidll the confufion of the night, Ariftion and his F«te of Arir. 
minions had efcaped into the citadel ; but in a few' 10 "' 
days the want of water obliged them tofurrender: 
the tyrant was put to death by the command of Sylla, 
and together with him according to Appian “, all 
who hatl (hared in his councils. 

Soon after the taking of Athens , the Piraeus was Tke Pirieni 
evacuated ; Archelaus, who faw that it was no longer w,4 '“' 
defenfible, now that the higher grounds were in the 
poffeffion of the enemy , drawing off his troops , and 


Plut. in SyllS. 
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book contenting himfclf with blockingup the mouth ofthe 
vni. harbour with his fleet. Here therefore human vidims 
Scd. 3. were wanting do fatisfy the exterminating fpirit of 
the conqueror; and inflead of thefe the magnificent 
flrudures, and various decorations, with which 
Athenian pride and genius had during three hundred 
years been adorning this favorite port, fupplied frefh 
objeds to his fury. He fet fire to the place, and then 
demoliflied whatever the flames had not deftroyed. 
In the facking of the upper city , a confiderable part 
of it had been levelled with the ground. But here 
Sylla reduced the whole to one difmalmafs of ruins, 
not a Angle edifice efcaping from his more than 
gothic barbarity. 

iitftruction This was the moll complete deftrudion that 
otaiheni. Athens had ever experienced finoe the I’erfian in- 
vafion! and it -was with difficulty, and by flow 
degrees that flic ever rofc again to confideration. 
When the devaluations of war had ceafed , the few 
Athenian families that furvived returned to their 
ruined city; and both public and private munifi- 
cence were employed from time to time in repairing 
her breaches. But flill many monuments of Sylla’s 
r vengeance remained long; and it was not till the 
days of the emperor Hadrian , the raoft bountiful of 
her latter ber.cfadors , that flie began to refume fome- 
what of her former fplendor. 

Theldeftrudion of Athens was, however, but apart 
of what Greece had to fufferfrom the hands of Sylla. 
He had fcarcely taken pofleflion of that city, when 
Taxiles, who had fuccceded to the command of the 
army of Mithridatcs, on the death of Ariarathcs , 
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the king’s fon“, and now , by repeated fupplies, book 
bad increafed hisj forces to a hundred and twenty viu. 
thoufand men , marched againll him from Macedon ; Sedt. 3. 
and having been joined by Archelaus, advanced into 
Boeotia. Sylla’s numbers, with all the reinforcements 
be could procure, were two thirds (hort of thofe of 
the enemy. To intrench himfelf within the Athenian 
ruins, where it had been difficult for the Afiatics to 
force him , feemed his only rcfource. But the country 
of Attica being now a wafle , and his troops being in 
danger of perifhing by famine fliould he attempt to 
remain in his prefent pofition, he determined to 
advance into the plain , and boldly trull the event to 
Roman courage. A particular account oftheadlion 
that followed , belongs to another hillory. It is fuffi- 
cient to fay, that, the two armies having joined battle 
ac Chaeronea, Sylla obtained a complete victory, s»m» 
with the pofleffion of the enemies camp, while a 
hundred and ten thoufand of their men were left dead 
upon the field, IYIithridatcs , unappalled by misfor. 
tunes, and fruitful in rcfources, immediately dif- 
patched Dorylaus at the head of an army of eighty 
thoufand men , to oppofe Sylla. They engaged at 
Orchomenos in Boeotia; where, notwithftanding the 
moll fpirited exertion on the part of the Afiatics, ( 
which at one time had nearly proved fatal to the 

11 From the private papers of Mithridates, which Pompey 
( Plutarch in Pompeio ) found in the caftle of Caenon , it 
appeared , that the young prince had fallen a victim to eaftern 
jca/oiily ; he was taken off by poifon by his fathi^s orders ; 
whole envy and fufpicions were probably both aliened by 
the martial reputaiion he bad acquired in Macedon. 
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Romans", Sylla proved again victorious. Hiflory 
fpeakshighly of his valor as well as condudl on both 
thefeoccafions. It is fufpected, however, that another 
caufe contributed much to his fucctfs Archclaus is 
faid to have been drawn into a treafonable corref* 
pondence with Sylla , and to have fold his mafter. 
Of this IVlithridates himfelf, in a letter to Arfaces , 
king of the Parthians " , appears to have entertained 
ftrong fufpicions It is certain , that Sylla ever after 
treated Achelaus with extraordinary regard, pre- 
fented him with a large trad of land ", in theifland 
of Euboea , and conferred bn him the title of the 

FRIEND AND AU.Y OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE; favors, 
which he would never have bellowed , had they not 
been purchafed by important fervices. 

The firfl; ufe that Sylla made of his victories , was , 
to execute vengeance on the Boeotians. This unhappy 
people , whofe country had been the feene of the late 
battles, had already fufftred feverely by the common 
defolations of war, and the infolence and rapine of 
the Afiatics " as well as Romans. Sylla’s refentment 

" The Remans were retreating in cor.fufion , when Sylla , 
frantic at the light , leaped < IF his horfe , feized one of the 
enfi. ns, and rulhing in among he fi gitives, “ here,” cried he, 
“ fball 1 die with honot : and you, Homans, when alked, whete 
“ you b trayed your general, remember to tell, it was at 
“ Orchom. noi”. Shame , and a f nfe of honor , (topped their 
flight, and turned the fo tune of the d y. Plutin Sylla. 

'* Fragm. Salluit L. ir. 17 Ten thoufand acres. 

” A (hort time before the batt e of Chaeronea , the 
barbarians , toough feemingly in«friend(h p with the Boeotians, 
had in tlj8r exsetfi >ns lacked two B eotian cities , Panopea 
and Lebacha, and pillaged the oracular temple , for which 
the latter was famed. Past. in Sylla. 
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was not fo eafily tobe appealed. Betide theguiltof book 
the fird defection , in which they 'fliared with the vm. 
reft of Greece, they were charged , and probably Sedt. 3. 
not without reafon , with having given adidance to 
both the Afiatic armies. In revenge, he abandoned 
Boeotia to maffacre and devattation ; many of the 
cities'* were laid in ruins”, and the inhabitants 
condemned to indifcriminate (laughter. To com- 
plete the whole, he deprived the Thebans of 
half their territory, confecrating it to the Pythian 
Apollo and the Olympian Jupiter, “ to make com- 
“ penfation,” fa id the pious ravager, tothofegods 
“ for the treafures that he had taken from them.” 

As to Mithridates , though Greece had no con- tatter for. 
nexion with his fubfequent fortunes, yet here the ° f t 
following (hort flcetch of them may not improperly 
be placed. However humbled by repeated over- 
throws, he flill rofe fuperior to every difader; con- 
tinuing, through a long feries of wars, of victories, 
of defeats, of negotiations, and of conventions, the 
irrcconcileable enemy of Rome. Though oppofed 
at different periods by three of the greateft generals 
of his time, Sylla , Lucullus, and Pompev , yet he 
was never totally fubdued. At lad, when feiraingly 

" Three of them, Anthedon , Larymni , and Alaeae, are 
particularly mentioned. 

” We have from Plutarch ( in Sylla ) the following 
anecdote , from which we may judge , with what an unfeeling 
feverity thefe wretched cities had been treated. Sylla on# day in 
his walks meeting with fome fifhermen , who prefented him 
with a curious dilh of filh , inquired, whence they were; 
when hearing they were Aleans, “ what” Paid he, “ are 
“ any of the Alaeans alive! " 
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bereaved of all his hopes, and driven into a remote 
and inhofpitable corner of his dominions , we fee 
him with aftonifliment forming the bold defign of an 
irruption into Italy , by the very road, which fome 
ai;es after the northern bands attempted and pro- 
fccuted with fuch fatal fuccefs. At the time he con- 
ceived this daring plan, he was drawing near his 
feventieth year; and yet, even thus circumftanccd, 
Rome had probably found him a fecond Hannibal , 
had not the revolt of his fon Pharnaces difconcerted 
his councils, and put an end to all his fchemes. Of 
all his fons he held him deareft, confrdered him as 
the laflfupport of his royal houfe, and had appointed 
him his fuccefTor; as from him , amidft the various 
treafons , which he had experienced from the reft 
of his children, he had always rfiet with attachment 
and fidelity. Overwhelmed by this unexpe&ed blow, 
the hoary monarch, in a fit of defpair , at once put a 
period to his own misfortunes , and to the fears of 
Rome. How formidable he mud have been to the 
Romans, wc may judge from the intemperate joy they 
indulged upon reccivingthe tidings of his death, “ as 
« if,” fays Plutarch, “ ten thoufand of their enemies 
“ had been flain in INlithridates 

To the calamities of the Mithridatic war there 
foon fucceeded, what proved neaily as fatal to 
Greece the depredations of theCilician corfairs. Thefe 
lawlcfs rovers had their original fettlement among 
the rocks and faftr.elTes of the Gilician coaft** 

11 Plutarch, in Pomp. 

** See Strab. L. xiv. p. 4;$. Flsr, L. iii, c. 6 . 

where. 
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•where , enriched by numerous prizes , which the B 6 6 it 
adjacent feas and iflands afforded them, and taking 
advantage of the contefls or the weaknefs of the Se<3. i- 
Afiatic princes around , in whole ferviee they were 
occafionally employed , they acquired a degree of 
ftrength, which rendered them at length the terror 
of all the neighbouring ftates. In this fituation 
Mithridates found them, when that enterprifing 
prince was meditating the empire of Afia. He faw at 
once the important advantage to be derived front 
the intrepidity and naval experience of thefe ravflgers* 
and difdained not to inrol them among his con-* 
federates. Emboldened by this alliance, they now 
adventured on expeditions more diftantand hazar- 
dous, and had foon extended their excutfions from 
the pillars of Hercules to the Qiores of Egypt; whilft 
the Romans, embarrafied on every fide by inteftine 
commotions , and the precarious condition of many 
of their moft valuable provinces , marked the gathers 
ing ftorm , without being able to guard againft io 
Elated and aflifled by incidents fo alluring and th,ir power 
favorable, thefe foils of rapine rofe to a degree of »■"» 
power, thatfeemed to promife nothing lefs than the 
fovereignty of the Mediterranean. Not contented 
■with attacking fliips, they afTailed towns and iflands. 

They had in various parts their arfenals, their ports, 
their watch towers, all ftrongly fortified. The num- 
ber of their gallies amounted to a thoufand. Which 
were moft completely equipped; and the cities , of 
•which they were in pofleffion , were not fewer than 
four hundred Nor was there one place almoft of 
note throughout the whole Mediterranean fea , tfia* 

Vol. II. B * 
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book had not paid them contributions, or fuffered from 
vni. their depredations. Even the legions of Italy could 
Sea. 3. not fecure her from thefe piratical invaders. They in- 
fulted her coads; they even ventured upon inland 
incurfions plundering villas, and carrying off both 
plunder and people; lb that within a certain didance 
of, the fea-fide there was no'longcr any travelling 
with fafety. 

• To thefe predatory invafions Greece, by her fuua- 
tion , was necelfarily much expofed. The multitude 
ofiflands which furroundcd her, and the great extent 
of coad opeu to the Aegean , the Cretan, and the 
Ionian feas, abounding with creeks and harbours , 
and prefcnting to the view flourifliing cities , rich 
padurages, and various fcenes of rural wealth , 
which overfpread this beautiful country, were objccls 
too inviting to be palled over without a vifit from 
thefe rapacious fpoilers. Accordingly, few countries 
ttny r»v»je appear to have fuffered more. They plundered her 
Greece » fhips ; they pillaged her towns; they laid wade her 
territory. And on the Peloponnefian coad with fuch 
fuccefs were their depredations carried on , that the 
promontory of Malea, the fouth-ead point of this 
part of Greece , received from them the name of the 
golden promontory They did not fparc even the 
temples of the gods. Plutarch reckons fevenoftlie 
mod revered temples of Greece , which, until that 
period , the rapacious hand of the invader had never 
dared to violate. But thefe now were laid in ruins; 
amongd which number we find the famous temple 

Florus, ubi fup. 
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of Juno at Argos, and that of Aefculapius at book 
E pidaurus. vtlt. 

During a period of near forty years, thefe enemies SeiL 3. 
of mankind had thus continued their outrages , when 
the Romans, now in fome meafure relieved from 
their late embarralfments , refolved to employ every 
effort for their extirpation. The arms of Pompey , 
to whom the conduit of the war was committed, 
were completely fuccefsful. He deftroyed their fleets, *r* extir. 
purfued them to their moll fecret haunts, and dif- 
potTefled them of all their fortreffcs. Having at lall 
reduced them to unconditional fubmiflion , he 
difperfed them in different countries , appointing 
them inland fettlements, that, having no profped 
of the fea , they might not again be tempted to 
renew their naval depredations. As to Greece , ntpiorabU 
from a remarkable circumflance , recorded by J* 1 *^ 
Plutarch on this occafion , we may judge what at 
this period was her deplorable (late of depopulation, 
in confequcnce of thefe calamities It was found 
expedient, in order to re-people the country, to 
tranfplant a conflderable body of thefe pirates into 
Peloponnefus. Pompey afligned them the terri- 
tory of the Dymeans, lately one of the principal 
tribes of the Achaean confederacy; this whole 
diflridl, as large, and formerly as fruitful as any 
in Achaia , being now , to ufe Plutarch’s words , 
widowed of inhabitants **. 

The guilty fcenes, that foon after followed , are Th« Romani 
well known ; when ambition iiniflied what corrup- lor * lhcir 

* liberties, 

* 4 Xnpiiivrea In Pompeic* 
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tion had begun ; and when the ruin of the Roman 
liberties, which rapacity , venality, and difTolutenefs 
had been preparing, was completely effeded by 
the bold and ardent fpirit of Cacfar , the diflipation 
of Antony, and the calm time-watching hypocrify 
of Odavius. The fword of civil difeord had not 
long been unfheathed , when Italy poured the whole 
war into this unfortunate land; and by the con- 
tending fadions of Rome were the plains of Pharfalia 
drenched in blood. Upon Cacfar s death, the con- 
teft was renewed ; and Greece became again the 
field , in which the prize of empire was to be 
difputed The jealoufies of Odavius and Antony 
produced a third war; and ftill was Greece , as 
before, the feene of adion; on the coaft of b.pire 
being fought the battle that gave to Odavius the 
world. 

Without the aid of hiftory, the mind may eafily 
conceive what mufl have been the deflations ” of 
a country , the theatre of all thefe hoftile operations, 


*• When Antony was p-eparing to fight Odavius, 
Pluta ch (in Urtor.io) informs us, the rcaprs and afs- 
d,iv..rs , even the very boys, throughout Greece , were 
forced awav to man Antony’s fleet. Plutarch s great grand- 
father , Nicartbu* , was at this time at Cha ronea, his 
place of refidence; and he ufed to relate , that the inha- 
bitants of this part of the country , not having horfes , were 
compelled to carry the corn on their own bacirs to the 
fea-coaft , as far as Anticyra on the Corinthian gu'ph > and 
tve e driven bv the fo diers with ftripes , like beads of 
bur len. And after the battle of Adium , in fuch extreme 
indigence were the cities of Greece , having been plundered 
of all they had, that Cacfar, though highly d.fpleefed with 
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compelled to take an adive part in civil broils , 
and thinned of its people by wars not its own ; 
whilft a multitude of foreign bands , many of them 
fierce barbarians, from Gaul, from Thrace, from 
Africa, from the forefts of Germany, and from the 
wilds of Caucafus , invited thither by the hopes of 
fpoil , completed the diftrcfs. Yet even thefe cala- 
mities , infeparable perhaps from convulfions fuch 
as thefe , and which , it might be expeded , would 
have terminated with the cefTation of hoftilities, 
Greece found to her forrow only the commence- 
ment of her fufferings. The war being ended, 
•whoever had not been the vidor’s friends, were 
row confidercd as his foes; vengeance and ra- 
pacioufncfs , eafily found out pretences agamft all, 
from whom plunder might be expeded ; and the 
pillage of cities, and the confifcation of territories, 
were as the right and the reward of the conqueror. 
Caefar himfelf , the moft clement tyrant that ever 
rofe to power by the fword, was not altogether 
innocent of thefe vindidive executions. The Athe. 
nians had declared againft him; and their whole 
country, now beginning to recover from Sylla’s 
defolations, he again reduced to a ruinous wafte.- 
The people of Sicyon , who together with the reft 
of Peloponnefus , had been adive in the interefts of 
Pompey, he defpoiled of the Corinthian territory, 
which had formerly been aflGgned to them; and, 
probably to humble this part of Greece, he railed 

them For their attachment to Antony, was induced by th-ir 
diftrefs, to o der the corn, which had been provided For 
(he ufe of the war , to be diltiibuted among them. 
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Corinth from its ruins, colonizing it with a body 
of his veterans , and a number of enfranchifed 
flavcs from Italy **. 

When, upon the fall of Antony, Odavius or 
rather Augufhis , for fo had flattery now named 
him, faw himfelf in the uncontrolled pofleflion of 
fovereign power, the fuppreflion of the fpirit of 
liberty , wherever in the courfe of the late contefts 
any exertion of it had appeared , became his princi- 
pal objed. Greece was not forgotten. Several of 
her flates had not only inlifled under Pompey’s 
banners , but had afterwards efpoufed the caufe of 
the confpirators, and latterly that of Antony. The 
Athenians had even celebrated the death of Caefar 
as the aera of the re-eftablifhment of freedom , and 
had placed the ftatues of Brutus and Cailius next 
to tbofe of Harmodius and Ariftogiton. Auguftus 
made it his fludy to humble thefe infolent republicans. 
He abridged the few privileges that remained to 
the Athenians , and deprived them of Aegina The 
lYIefTenians he reduced to a ftate of vaflalage; and 
he plundered the Arcadians of their very ftatues 
and the monuments of their antiquity. He obferved 
a ftmilar policy towards every other Grecian ftate. 
And though the Lacedaemonians had declared in 
his favor, he thought it expedient, in order to 
reduce their power, to difraember from them 
twenty-four cities of Laconia, declaring them to 
be thenceforward independent, and diftinguifhing 

" See Plutarch, in Caefare. Paufan. in Corinth. Strabo 
Cafaub. L. ix. p. 26]. 
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them by the name of Eleulherolacons , or free n 0 0 K 
Laconians vm. 

From the days of Auguftus the iron feeptre of SeCt. 3 - 
defpotifm has been extended over this unhappy 
land. 

Under the firft Roman emperors , indeed , Greece under tfc« 
is faid to have fcarcely felt the feverity of her lot; 
and her own writers who lived in thefe times , 

Strabo " and Faufanias ** , fpeak largely of the » 
profperity file derived from the Roman government. 

It is not difficult to account for this partiality. The 
latter days of Grecian liberty had been times of 
confufion and inteftine mifery. From the commence- 
ment of the war of the Triumvirs , Greece had 
been one continued feene of devaftation and blood- 
flied. In the eftablifhment therefore of the imperial 
power, which extinguifhed all thefe contefts, this 
unhappy country founck relief; and without regret 
gave up a freedom , long fmee little more than 
nominal, in exchange for domcftic peace and pro- 
tection from foreign invafion. It is likewife to be 
obferved , that the crimes of the earlier Roman 
tyrants were generally confined to Italy , where the 
objects of their defires or dfctheir jealoufy were 

17 See Paufan. in Corinthiac. La tonic. & MefTeniacis. 

•• Mt'xpi »u> (fays Strabo, L. ix. p. *74, fpeaking of 

Athens ) ixtvhpi'x hri xxi nuji Txpx t ai; 'PuMxicit. Strabo 

tel s us he lived under Auguftus and Tiberias, during 
vrbofe reigns , fays he, Rome and her fubjtcl provinces 
enjoyed a profperity fucb at they bad bitberto never knomn. 

See Strab. L. vi. in bn. May not the teftimony of fuch a 
tvitnefs be queftioned ? 

*’ See Paufan, ia Atticis j Eiiacis , Achaicis. 
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Book moftly found ; and the provinces , whether from 
Vin. their fnppofed infignificancy . or from the policy of 
Scdt. 3 . their Roman mailers , were often permitted to enjoy 
a fecurity , which was denied to the firfl families 
of Rome. “ I will have my fheep Qiorn , not flayed,” 
faid the unfeeling but fubtile Tiberius to a certain 
governor of Egypt, who, with the view of recom- 
mending himfelf to his favor, had labored to 
t augment the imperial revenues by mercilefs exac- 
tions He would enjoy ; but , attentive to his 
own interelf , he was unwilling to exhauji. The 
legionary armies, befides, afterwards the formidable 
controllers of the Roman world, feemed as yet 
unconfcious of their own Ifrength, and difdained 
not to receive orders, which they were foon to 
Teftimony of impofe. In addition to thefe confiderations , there 

the Qretk j s muc l, yeafon to fufpetS, that this very reprefen. 
writer, not . . V . _ 1 t n 

to be r«||cd tation of the profperity of Ureece under the Roman 

**• Government was in a great roeafure the language 

of fervitude , in order to court the favor of thefe 

lords of nations; and that Greece was far from 

poITefiiQg " that Ibare of bappinefs, which fomc 

” Dion. Caflius. Haav. i6o«. tyii. 5 o 8 . 

" It i not to be fuppofei, that a dr tail (which there 
W-'refo many p wtrful reafons for fuparefling) fhjuld hay* 
teach d ns, of all the fufferings of Greece unJer the 
impe.ial lefpoo of Rome ; but among Pliny’s letters, there 
is one ( viii. 24. ) to his friend Maximus , upon his being 
appointed to the government of Achaia, (till ex ant , 
wh-ie, from many expr.flio is, and the earned charge he 
gives him , “ to remember 'he rcfpeid due to this once- 
“ illudri us people, wham,” fays he, “to defpoil of that 
little fhaiow and name of libcity, now left to them, 
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of her writers would perfusde us Die enjoyed, n o o R 
What ftrengthens the fufpicion is the fcrvile adu- TUI. 
lation, which Greece appears to have paid even SedL 3. 
to a Nero. Never did a more flagitious tyrant 
difgrace the imperial purple. And yet has Greece 
inrolled him among her deliverers. Vain of his 
muficai and dramatic excellence, he had palled over 
thither, to exhibit himfelf on the Gieekftage, and 
to difpute the wreath of vidlory with the Grecian 
performers, who had the reputation of being the 
moil excellent then exifting. His fucccfs in the courfe 
of this whimfical expedition equalled his utmoft 
vanity. Wherever he appeared , and in whaifoever 
character, (and he attempted every character, high 
or low, male or female ) the judges with one voice, 
as may well be fuppofed , when the lord of legions 
was the performer, proclaimed him vidtor At the 
celebration of the lfthmian games, which foon 
after followed, heexprefled his gratitude by publicly 
declaring Greece free and independent. This was Greeeere. 
a grant of little value to a people, who had neither 2”^} nkTs 
the virtue to enjoy nor the power to preferve it, 
and it tended only to renew among them the fatal 
contefts of their popular aftemblies. It was a grant 
alfo , which Nero himfelf violated with the fame 
levity with which it was beflowed : having, at 

“ it we-e hard , it were cruel , it were barbarous ! " one 
is apt to conclude , that the; had not bren always treated 
with a eent'c hand. Pliny’s reprefentatiom to his friend feem 
to form a kind of contrail between what Greece had experi- 
enc d from former governors , and what Pliny required of 
JVLximus. 
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hook the very time he announced freedom to them , 
V 111 - y feized every relic of Grecian fplendor which could 
Sed. 3. be found ; and having plundered the very temples 
ration m°c. t ^ le va l ua ble flatues which had hitherto efcaped 

vent of lint# the hand of the fpoiler For this piece of mockery 
importance. p au f an ias " neverthelefs is lavifh in Nero’s praife, 
as if the reparation of Grecian liberty had been really 
his intention; and he confiders it as a mark of 
“ innate greatnefs of mind ” in that emperor, “ to 
“ have been, with all his crimes, capable of fo 
“ generous a purpofe. ” Certainly little of the fpiric 
of ancient Greece was remaining when the pen of 
her hiflorian could thus attempt to dignify the 
capricious follies of a madman. 

(trttee ;• This pretended reftoration of freedom ended , 
I’nio bniradt as was eafy to forefee it would. With the revival 
tjr v«fpafiin. of the municipal rights of the Grecian tribes their 
contentions revived alfo ; fuch at lead is the Roman 
account In order therefore to re-eftablifh tranquillity 
in Greece, Vefpafian declared it neceffary to reduce 
it again to fervitude 

Character! of In reviewing the lift of the fucceeding emperors, 
tiiefucceeding j t j s p a j n f u ] t o reflect, how few of their names ,s 
inwhatin’aa- deferve to be recorded with honor , in companion 
rer Greece^ c f t h 0 fe who in cruelty , and in difTolutenefs , were 
hjthtm. the fcourges, and, ftill more, the reproach of 

" paufao. in Boeoda. Dion Chryfoftom. Orat. xxxt. 

" In Achaicis. 

" Paufan. ibid. Suetonius in T. Vefpafiano. 

’* The two illuftrious Antonines , a Trajan, a Titus, 
a Nerva, perhaps are all that can be mentioned with 
approbation. 
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human kind. To add to thefeverity of the oppref- book 
fion, thefe tyrants feldom rofe to the feat of viii. 
dominion by peaceable fucceflion, but generally Sedt. 3. 
made their way to it by military force; fo that 
the defeat of the unfuccefsful candidate, and the 
fubfequent depofition of the fucccfsfulone , proved 
fatal to all who, however innocent of their crimes, 
were even fufpeded of having had any connexion 
with their fortunes. When Gcta fell by the hand 
of Caracalla, * it was computed, that under the 
“ vague appellation of the friends of Geta , above 
“ twenty thoufand perfons of both fexes fuffcred 
“ death. His guards and frcedmen , the minifters 
“ of his ferious bufinefs , and the companions of 
0 his loofer hours, thofe, who by his intercft had 
“ been promoted to any command in the army , 

“ or in the provinces , with the long-connedled 
“ train of their dependents, were included in the 
“ profeription , which endeavoured to reach every t 
0 one who had maintained the fmallefl correfpon- 
“ dence with Geta, who lamented his death, or 
“ who even mentioned his name ” Marked in 

" See Gibbon’s Decline of the Roman Empire , Ch. vi. 

With particular pleafure I take the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging my obligations to the elegant work , from which the 
above quotation is borrowed. 1 havehal frequent recourfe 
to it in this part of my hiftory. If I have attempted to 
place f me matters in a different light from that in which 
this ingenious writer feems to have confidered them , I (hall 
hope, from the liberality of fentiment which his writings 
allure me He p..fle(fes, that he will not dif.pprove of a 
freedom of inquiry , always ferviceable to the caufe of truth. 
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like manner with blood and devaluation was every 
revolution, that placed a new family on the impeiial 
throne; the removal of even the moll guilty tyrant 
becoming a public calamity, from the f.mguinary 
and extenfive mifchiefs of which it was productive. 
Not only party-rage armed the military ruffian ; 
private animofity alfo availed itfflf of the oppor- 
tunity, and under the femblance of loyal zeal 
executed its felfifh and vindictive purpofes. What 
vengeance did not perpetrate, avarice executed; 
the plundering of every wealthy individual being 
frequently the only refource that remained to the 
tyrant of the day to fatisfy the demands of the 
clamorous foldiery, whofe fedition had railed him 
to the purple. Not lefs than thirteen of thefe revolu- 
tions within the fpace of feventy years, from the 
death of Commodus to the acceflion of Decius, 
have difgraced the Roman annals , and now excite 
a mixed fenfation of pity and deteftation in the 
human bread. 

Amidft that variety of mifery, which Greece t 
in common with the other Roman provinces, had 
to fuffcr from this fierce line of tyrants , fhe had 
hitherto however been fafe from the inroads of 
thofe barbarian tribes, which for a confiderable 
time had infulted the Roman frontier; and at a 
diftance from the fcene of hoftilities (he paid little 
attention to dangers , which (he fondly thought 
were never to reach her. The reigns of Decius, 
of the unhappy Valentinian and his fon Gallicnus, 
lhowed her the vanity of her fecurity. The Goths , 
a new race of adventurers, hitherto almoft unknown 
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to the Romans even by name , had iffued from 
the northern extremities of Germany , and after 
varion; fortunes had proceeded to the Danube; 
the feveral tribes of barbarians that lay on their 
way, having either fled before them, or, by joining 
the invaders, added ftrength to the increafing hive. 
Again!! this irrup ion of ravagers , the feeble efforts 
of an exhauffed empire co^d avail little. Decius, 
a prince worthy of happier times , attempted to 
oppofe their progrefs ; but, together with his fon , 
his affociate in the empire , he unfortunately perifhed 
in the attempt ; and but few years had elapfed fince 
their fir ft appearance, when almoft every province, 
from the banks of the upper Danube to the fhores 
of the Euxine fea ; and along the Afiatic coafts , 
from the mouth of the Phafis to the opening of 
the Hellefpont, had felt their violence, or been 
forced meanly to purchafe with gold a temporary 
and precarious forbearance. They now entered 
the Archipelago , and plundered moft of the iflands. 
They advanced into Attica; and getting pofleflion 
of the once-failed Piraean port, they fpread them- 
felves over the whole country. Greece, after all 
her fufferings , ft ill pofTefTed many valuable remains; 
and could yet difplay various monuments of the 
magnificence and arts of ancient times. From a 
civilized conqueror , thefe noble memorials of 
human genius would have challenged fome degree 
of re fpedt ; but they now ferved only to provoke 
the indignation and fcorn of barbarians accuflomcd 
to live in the open field, to whom the dwelling 
in houfes was iraprifonment , and tit*' knowledge 
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n o o n of letters' the badge of fervitude. Hence the 
viii. ■whole of this devoted country, from the eaflerii 
Sedt. 3 . point of Sunium to the farthefl verge of Hpire , 
prcfcnted one continued fcene of defolation. Finding 
it neceflary at length to retire from the defert, 
they prepared to pafs over into Italy, where the 
daflardly Gallienus completed the difgraces of the 
Roman name. The difence of the empire relied 
on him ; and he had actually aflembled a power- 
ful force, under pretence of covering the Italian 
coafls from the infults of thefe plunderers. But 
fubdued by his fears , he declined oppofing them 
in battle , and fubmitted to accept of peace on 
terms at once pregnant with ignominy and with 
danger, “the receiving of a confiderable body of 
“ them among his troops,” and “ the invefling one 
“ of their chieftains with confular honors.” The 
remainder of thefe bold invaders filed off to the 
northward laden with the fpoils of Afia and of 
Europe; returning home unoppofed, to difplay to 
their countrymen what fplendid rewards awaited 
the daring adventurer. 

ertece enjoys Under the fucceeding emperors, from the war- 
a tcmporaiy |jke Claudius to the bloody Dioclefian, Greece, 
though her emails were dill expofed to the tumul- 
tuary defeents ol barbarian rovers , began to enjoy 
better days, and had little more to complain of 
than her (hare in the general humiliation , the 
common fate of every people in fubjedlion to the 
yoke of Rome. 

Th«*et«rriou The accellion of the great Conllantine feemed 
ot conftin- tQ prona if e to the Giecian annals a new aera of 

tiu« i * 
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glory. Sole matter of the Roman world by the book 
removal of his imperial rivals , he faw hirofelf vni, 
relieved from the confequences of that jealoufy Sedh 3. 
ever incident to a divided empire, and which had 
often drenched the Roman provinces in blood. 

Of the barbarians , many of the molt formidable 

had either felt and dreaded his ftrength in war; 

or, having acquired an eltablifliment in the coun- why favorahis 

tries, which the fears of Rome had formerly af- 10 G, " ct- 

frgned to them, had formed an acquaintance with 

the arts of peace, and affifled in cultivating the 

lands they once had ravaged. The emperor him- 

felf, intelligent, enterprifing, refolute, and vigorous, 

appeared to have both the defire and the ability 

to advance the profperity of his people. The 

confines of Greece, alfo, he had made choice of 

for his place of refidence, and the (bores of the 

Thracian Bofphorus, where the Grecian colony 

of the Byzantines had been fcated , were now to 

give a new capital to the world. Amidft thefe 

interefting events , a revolution (fill more important 

took place ; the gloomy fliades of paganifm fled 

before the light of the Gofpcl, and inflead of the Eftsbii.ii.ms? 

abfurd and frequently impure fidtions which had “fChnOUor.yt 

hitherto difgraced the religion of Greece, there 

fucceeded the beneficent and exalting dodlrines of 

Chriftianity. 

Thcdifciples ofChrift, from their earliefl appear- why hither* 
ance , had to encounter the 1110ft obftinate contra- im r cll ‘ J > 
didtion , firft from the Jewilh zealots , and after- 
wards from the pagan votaries; and ten ” perfe- 

11 Sulpic. Severus ( L. ii. c. 48..) fays nine only. 
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cutions bad tried and atteded tbe fincerity and 
undaunted firmnefs of tbe profedors of the Gofpel. 
Their virtues, their fervent piety, their refolute 
fpirit fuperior to reproach, to tortures, to death, 
had often made a deep impreflion on their enemies, 
and even of thofe, who had been the mod inve- 
terate perfecutors of the Chridian faith , many had 
become its mod zealous preachers. Some of the. 
emperors themfelves are faid to have beheld with 
admiration thefe uncommon exertions of the human 
mind; and to have entertained a ftrong fufpirion, 
if nothing more, “ that a faith fo adive. fo gene- 
« rous, fo much fuperior to every worldly concern , 
« mud have had a divine origin ” Still however 
the ancient fuperdition, fupported by the deep- 
rooted bigotry of the multitude, by the illufive 
pageantry of pompous rites, by the captivating 
decorations of painting and fculpture, with which 
the temples of Greece efpecially abounded , where 
the beings of fi&ion feemed to ftart into life, and 
fable a (Turned a kind of reality. But, above all, 
by the intrigues of an interefted , fubtile , and 
numerous priedhood, paganifm dill kept its ground } 
and its mod drenuous advocates bore witnefs m 
behalf of Chridianity , by their alarms at every 
appearance of its fuccefs, and the earned endeavours 
they employed for its fuppreffion. 

Such , during near three hundred years , had 
been the date of the Chridian church, when the 
great Condantine , in obedience to a heavenly 
vifion , according to fome writers, or, according 
to others , inftruded by his mother Helena, who, 

in 
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in full perfuafion of the truth of ChriEianity. had 
taught him from his eariy years to hold the gofpel 
in reverence , avowed himfelf the difcipleof thrift, 
renounced the worfhip of the gods of paganifm , 
and invited the various nations, who lived beneath 
his imperial fway, to embrace with him a religion , 
whofe Divine Object , whofe Precepts , and 
■whole Promises, prefented to the mind whatever 
can alleviate, purify, and enliven , the hope of man j 
whatever can either adorn and blefs private life, 
or give increafe and fecurity to public happinefs. 

Evdry circumflance here feemed to announce to Gre«« airap. 
Greece a profperity which , in the times that follow " f Ihe 
we look _for in vain. It may be ol ule to trace , xpet tc«i t.om 
the caufes , to which the difappointment is princi- "• a,ld tht 

,, , r 1 1 caufes of ibis* 

pally to be alcnbed. 

I. I he crowd of pagan worfhippers , firmly at- 
tached, from the ftrong dominion of ignorance, 
domeftic example , and habit , to the altars of their 
country, faw with a kind of religious horror the 
triumphs of Chriflianity ; and employed every 
-device that pricflly craft or popular fuperftition 
could fuggcfl, to obftrucl its eftabiilhraenc. Pagan- oppniition to 
ifm had always abounded with prodigies. Thefe dmtua#ay, 
were now the arms employed in defence of her 
caufe. Spedlres were feen; the order of nature was 
inverted by monflrous births; the hallowed grove- 
refounded with nocturnal voices ; all omens of 
tremendous import, menacing the empire with the 


” See Montcfquieu Grand. & Decad. des Roraains , c. 19. 
See alfo Libanius & Ammian. Marcellin. pafliin. 

Vor.. II. C c 
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book vengeance of its dcferted gods. At the fame time; 
viii. every public difadcr became a convenient indru- 

Scd. 3- ment, to imprefs new terror on the credulous 
multitude. Was any part of the Roman dominions 
defolated by earthquakes, laid wade by tempeds, 
or afflidcd with contagious difeafe? it was the 
indignation of Aefculapius , the vindidivc arm of 
Apollo, the wrath of Neptune, the anger of the 
capitoline Jove, that had fent forth the judgment. 
Or did the barbarians fpread again the wade of 
war , and had difeomfiture difgraced the imperial 
banners ? it was the goddefs of vidory who aban- 
doned a people, by whofe daring hands her datue, 
once the pride of Rome , had been overthrown. 
Or did intemperate feafons blad the hopes of the 
hufbandman ? the goddefs ofharveds was thccaufe, 
who, defrauded of her due honors, had refented 
the impious violation. 

With the fame adivc zeal , and with Hill greater ■ 
art, the Grecian fophids joined in the oppofition. 

t j tkc fophiHi, Thcfe fophifls , the boafled fucceffors of the Grecian 
fages of antiquity, afhamed of the legendary tales 
of paganifm, and not honed enough to confcfs 
with the excellent Socrates , the weaknefs of human 
reafon, bad adopted the fubtile but illiberal plan 
of difguifmg what they could not fupport. With 
them the whole pagan tbeogony became the myf- 
terious repofitory of wifdom. Beneath the rough 
covering of the mod uncouth fable feme valuable 
truths, they pretended, lay concealed; and the 
fevcral pagan divinities were , according to their 
interpretation , to be confidered as fubordinate 
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minifters of the Sovereign of the univerfe, or as b o o k 
allegorical perfonages, emblems of his operations VIU. 
or his attributes. Sedf. 3. 

The attempt was fpecious. Ancient wifdom had r P «cio„.i y 
frequently been employed in reducing many D f 
the fables of heathen ftory to the allegorical rank, 

■which feems primarly to have belonged to them ; 
and in withdrawing the reverence of the pagan 
world from thofe beings of fidion, whom the 
fimplicity of the timorous and fuperflitious villager, 
or the artifice of fome defigning impoftor, had 
cre&ed into gods. 

Far different were the views of the fophifts. By their dupil. 
clearing away the various abfurdities, which en'' UT * 
veloped and obfcured the pagan fyftem , their 
purpofe was to give it a more plaufible appearance, 
and a permanent eftablifliment. For, whilft they 
paid their offerings at the (hrineof every fabulous 
god , and required of their difciplcs a Uriel com- 
pliance with every idolatrous and abfurd rite of 
the pagan worlhip, it was their artful boaff, that 
to the Supreme Origin of am. Good their piety 
was afeending gradually, and in Him was ultimately 
to terminate. 

In fupport of this laft refuge of paganifm ( to *"<1 <«ceef«. 
which probably it had been driven by the bold 
attacks of the Ohriftian converts) all the various 
aids that Grecian literature could furnilh , and the 
keeneft weapons that fophiflry had to wield, were 
inceffantly employed with what fuccefs, the 
See Julian. Epift. ad Athen & Epift. paflim. Ammian. 

Ware. L. xxi. t. 1 , &c. Liban. Or. Eutrop. in Msxim. 
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length of time during which the fchools of the 
fophids continued to flourifh, bears ample tedi- 
mony. Sixty years clapfed from the iffuing of 
Condantine’s edid in favor of Chridianity, before 
thefe fons of fallacy had funk into the negled and 
obfeurity, which they had long deferved. 

II. Thefe however were not the enemies, from 
whom the churches of Greece had mod to fear. 
In thefe days of Grecian degeneracy , verfatility 
of genius, an acute and ready wit, a redlefs in- 
quifnivenefs , a fondnefs for argument and cavil, 
formed the principal lines of the Grecian charader. 
This was more confpicuoufly the charaderidic of 
the Athenians. As long as their democracy had 
fubfided , political contefls , and the buftle of 
popular afTerablies bad been their favorite occupa- 
tion; after its dilfolution the captious deputations 
of the fophids, to whofe diredion the feveral 
fchools of philofophy in Athens were now intruded, 
became their chofen amufement. Many of the 
Greeks therefore, who embraced the Gofpel, brought 
with them into the Chridian church the pradice 
of deputation, with a drong habitual fondnefs for 
curious difquifition and fubtile argument. Not 
fatisfied to abide within the boundaries, which the 
Almighty feems to have preferibed to man here 
below, their bold fancy attempted to explore the 
region^ of the invifible world ; and to pry into , 
to unfold, and to judge, the fecret counfels of 
Infinite Wifdom. Points the mod abdrufe, and 
probably not meant for human difeuffion , were 
brought into debate. The pride of fcience begot 
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contention , obftinacy, and mutual hatred. The book 
haughty difputant levelled his anathemas at thofe VIII « 
who prefumed to queftion his decifions ; and his Sedt. 3. 
opponents, not lefsabfurd, by way of vindication, 
retorted on him the condemnation he had dared 
to pronounce. Dodrine was fet up againft dodrine; 
tribunal again ft tribunal ; and at the very time it 
was uncertain , and perhaps even of no importance, 
which of the two parties was in pofTeftion of the 
truth , the caufe of the higheft importance to the 
happinefs of mankind , the caufe of real religion, 
of brotherly affedion and mercy, was deeply injured 
by both 

III. Love of fame, the imperious pride of the 
decifive dogmatift, and impatience at being van- 
quifhed in the field of argument, had almoft in the 
earlieft periods difturbed the peace of the Grecian 
church : confiderations ftill more fordid foon con- 
tributed to provoke new contcfts, and to fpread 
the flame of animofity. Conftantine chofe to figr.alize 
his zeal for the Chriftian cftablifhment by the favor 
he (bowed to its minifters. The ample revenues Tht em,er»,'. 
and fumptuous offerings , with which the miftaken . 

piety of the early ages had enriched the temples 
of paganifm, and the magnificent and oftentatious 
difplay employed in the celebration of its feftive 
folemniqjes , were known to have contributed prin- 
cipally to the veneration of its votaries. Conftantine 

” See Euf. de vit 4 Conftant. L. iii. c. 4 , s- Supl. See. 

L. Hi. c. $0. & fqq. See aifo Fleury Hid. Eccl. L. 1. xi. 
xii. &c. 
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would have thought he had been wanting in what 
he owed to the true God , had he afligned a lets 
refpedible fuuation to thofe who were more 
immediately engaged in his fervice. Emoluments 
and honors were therefore liberally , perhaps pro- 
fufcly, beflowed 41 The noble and weal hy emulated 
the example 41 ; till, by a natural proaieflion , to 
add to the facred patrimony was accounted the 
fureft pledge the difciple of the church could give 
of his piety , or of his repentance. 

The days of tribulation had been days of glory 
to the Chriftian church 41 ; (he wa. dilhonored by 
fplendor and opulence. The experience of many 
genera ions has furficiently informed us, that the 
human heart, even within the fanduary of religion, 
is not exempted from frailty ; it found here num. 
bcrlifs temptations to avarice, to ambition, to 
infolence, and but too often confefled their fatal 
influence With many, the Ration more than the 
duties ol the churchman became the objed of pur- 
fuit. Religious debates multiplied , and were main- 
tained with additional acrimony , when an epifcopal 
throne, and princely treafures were to be the rewards 
of vidory. And within lefs than forty years after 
the death of Conftantine , the prudence of a Chrif- 
tian emperor, Valentinian **, was exerted to confult 

„ * 

Ecfeb. de vit. Conftant. 1 . iii. c. i?. & L. iv. c. i. 

" For an account of the liberalities of Helena , the 
emnemr’s mothe' , fee Eufen L. iii. c. 44, 45. 

41 See Snip. Sev, L ii. c. 47. 

44 By an efid of hi (Col. Theod. L. xvi. tie. 2. leg. ao) 
iddr-dlei toD-nnalus bifhop of Rome in {70, and publifhed 
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the real interefts of religion, by prefcribing limits BOOK 
to the property of the church. VIII. 

IV. 'I he unbounded munificence of the firft Se&. 3. 
Chriftian emperors had brought reproach on the 
church; and the excefs of their zeal in behalf ofdocuinii 
the purity of her doctrine proved nearly as dan- 
gerous Conflantine himfelf had led the way Too 
fond of taking an active (hare in religious contro- 
verfy, he frequently encouraged and foftered thofe 
contentions, which he ought to have repreffed or 
terminated *'• lnftead of extending a parental, and improper); 
perhaps conciliatory tendernefs to all thofe of his '»«<«*• 
fubji cts whofe opinions were their only crimes, he 
fct up party againft party, and by lending the 
fandion of his imperial name to whatever tenets he 
happened to honor with his approbation , often 
gave ftrength and continuance to paffions and 
enmities , which it was in his power at lead to have 
foothed, and perhaps to have extinguifhed. Con- 
flantine went too far; his fuccedors proceeded 
farther; and the difciplc of the gofpel has it to 
lament 4 ‘ , that under Conftantius " , VaJens , 

in the feveral churches on the ?d of the kalends of Augvft, 
the director was no K nger permit'ed to receive from his 
fpiritia 1 daughter any gift, legacy, or inheritance: every 
t (lament contrary to this edict was to be null and void. 

See Fleury Hill. Eccl. L. xvi. Mr. Gibbon ( eh. xxv. ) 
thi-ks, that by a Cblequcnt regulation, all ecclefialbcal 
perfons were rendered incapable o receiving tellamrntary gift*. 

" S.e Eufeb. de vit. Cor.flant. L. iii. c. (4 & 6$. 

*' See Sulp. Sev. I. ii. c. 64, 6f. Sce.alfo Fleury, 

L. xiii. xiv. xv. & fqq. 

0 The words of l'Abbe Fleury are worthy of notice. II 
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Gratian, Theodofius, Juflinian, &c. &c. the church, 
emboldened by the imperial protection , frequently 
exerted againft the unhappy recufant the fame mer- 
cilcfs violence, " hich file herfeif had fo juftly 
complained of, when the fcourge of power was 
excrcifed by pagan authority. 

V. Even the neighbourhood of Conftantine’s 
imperial city, whofe rifing glories Greece beheld 
with confcious pride and fond expectation , afforded 
little incrcafe to the Grecian happinefs. The opu- 
lence and pomp of Rome had been removed thither; 
but fo had her vices.' And all that Greece appears 
to have derived from the fplendid vicinity of Con- 
flantinople was nothing more than what provinces 
bordering on a great city have generally to boaft 
of, the fatal pre eminence 4 " of being exhaufted to 
fupport her magnificence, and of being corrupted 
by her example. 

The ad, that clofed the life of Conflantine was 
as injurious to the public profperity as any that 
hiftory has charged him with. His dominions he 
divided 0 among his three fons, Conftantine, Con- 
ftantius , and Conflans, and his two nephews, 
4 

troubla , fays he , fpeaking of Conllantius , • la Re’igion 
Chrctienne , fimple d’elle meme , par une fuperfticion de 
vicille; 6c s’appliquant plus a 1'examiner curieufemcnt qu’a 
la regler ferieufim-nt , il excita plufieurs dirifions , qu it 
fomenta enfuite par des difputes de mots. Hill. EicleC, 
L. xiv. p. 

See Gibbon’s Decline of the Roman Empire , Ch. xvii, 

11 See Gibbon, Ch. xviii. 
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Dalmatius and Hannibalianus bequeathing to 
the Roman world the melancholy®!egacy of intefline 
wars and defolated provinces. Scarcely was the 
celebration of his obfequies ended , when Dalmatius 
and Hannibalianus periflied in a military infurrec- 
tion , excited by the ertatures , and probably by 
the arts ", ofConflantius. Thecrime of thefe two 
young princes evidently was, that a part of the 
imperial dominions had bedn affigned to them; 
befide this, Dalmatius flood alfo charged with 
having inherited a large fhare of the late emperor’s 
abilities. Such guilt was not to be expiated but with 
their blood. Seven other princes of the imperial 
houfe , uncles or coufins to the fufpicious Conflan- 
tius, fhared their unhappy fate, together with all 
their friends, officers, and dependents ; fome of 
whom had been high in the favor and confidence 
of Conflantine himfelf. Two princes more. Callus 
and Julian, coufins likewife to Conflantius, would 
have fuffered in the mafiacre, had net the policy 
of the tyrant faved them. Julian, a child only fix 
years old , was too inconfiderable to be the objedb 

” Cor dantine had Spain, Gaul, and the Britifh ides; 
Condantiur tfia, with Egypt, and all the eadern provinces; 
Cardans Laly, Africa, Sicily, and Iilyricum ; Dalmatius 
Thrace , and all Greece; Hannibalianus Cappadocia , Armenia, 
and Portus. Au r el. Viidor. 7 Epid. Eu'ropius (L. x. c ( 9.) 
makes r.o mention of Hannibalianus. Socrates alfo. CL. ii. 
c. 2t.) mentions only Dalmatius. 

Cmflantio, fays Eutropius ( ub. fupra ) fpeaking of 
the death of Dalmatius, fiuente pot ins qud,n jubentc. 
Socrates (Ioc praediflo ) fpeaks dill plainer, \v xtMvsn; 
KurarxvTtov r»j» C <*/•»»*> cilJ.cc m* xaAvevrsf. 
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of his kinfman’s jealoufy : Gallus was aged twelve, 
but his infirm ftatPof health afforded to Conftantius 
the pleafing hope, that nature would foon relieve 
him from the neccflity of employing againft him 
the hand of the afTaffin. 

I he three fons of Conftantine had now the whole 
extent of the Roman empire to divide among them. 
Hut each afpired to the whole. Conftantine, the 
deleft, fell by the fword in attempting to defpoil 
bis brother Conftans of his dominions. Conftans 
himfelf, a prince, if hiftory may be trufted, of 
the inoft difpicable character , derived but little 
advantage from a vidory, in which neither his 
prowefs nor his condud had any part. Magnentius, 
one of his chief officers, tempted by his incapacity 
and dilfolutenefs, confpircd againft him, put him 
to death , and boldly affumed the imperial purple , 
in thole days of military defpotifm the cuftomary 
reward of the fuccefiful traitor. Of the fons of 
Conftantine the Great, Conftantius alone now 
remained/ Called forth by his brother’s wrongs , 
and probably incited ftill more powerfully by the 
voice of ambition , he haftened from the eaftern 
provinces, over which he reigned, to chaflife the 
gratify ufurper. He found in this enterprife more diffi- 
culty than his flattering courtiers had taught him 
to exped. And it was not until after a deftrudive 
war of three years, which in two bloody fields 1 * 
fwept away the flower of the Roman legions, 

II At Murfa in Panronia, now EITek in Hungary, and 
at Mons Seleaei , in the Cottian Alps. 
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that vengeance at length overtook the perfidious book 
M aenentius • V viu. 

Dming the inteftine commotions of the weftern Sect. }• 
empire from the ambitious attempts of. the younger 
Conftantine, ^nd the feeble adminiftration of the 
diflolute Conftans, Conf^autius had been engaged 
in a doubtful and unprofperous war againft his 
Perfian neighbours. Amidft the confufion of thefe his trutment 
bufy times, Gallus and Julian had been fuffered to“ fG j n “‘ 
live. And the cautious defpot had contented himfelf 
■with concealing them from public notice in a lonely 
caltle of Cappadocia, formerly the place of reft- 
dence of the Cappadocian' kings. Upon the murder 
of Conftans, and the erection of the ftandard of 
rebellion by Magnentius, the whole weight of the 
empire at this feaf>n of anxiety refled on Conftan- 
titis. He felc the burden, and venturing to feek relief 
in the afliltance of Gallus, removed him from a 
prifon to his court; and, under the title of Caefar, confrrs on 
aftociated him to the honors and toils of the imperial Gj|lu,, ^ e 
ftation ; leaving him to provide for the fecurity of 
the Aftatic provinces, whilft. he himfelf advanced 
againft the rebel. After the overthrow of Magnen- 
tius , and the re-eftabliftiment of the public tran- 
quillity, Conftantius found himfelf at leifure to 

" During the revolt of Magnentius , Vetranio had attuned 
the purple in lllyricum . as co league to Magner.tius , but 
had aft.rwards ab-iicaed in favor of Conftantius. Ncpotian 
alfo, the nephew or Cunftantine by the princefs Eutropia , 
had been faluced enneror at Rome , in oppolition to 
Magnentius , but perifhed , after a reign Of twenty-eight 
days. Eutrop, L. x. c. 11. 
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examine more attentively into the condudt of 
Gallus , fince his elevation. Gallos had faults, and 
he had enemies. The eunuchs, at this time the 
defpicable and infolent rulers of a luxurious court, 
deadly foes to whomfoever they could not govern, 
had placed their emifTaries around him , who marked 
■with jealous obfervation all his moments of pride 
or of paflion. It was difcovered, that Gallus affedfed 
an independence , which the emperor and his 
minifters did not mean to allow him. And fome 
unjuflifiablc adts of violence committed at Antioch 
againft certain confidential fervants of the emperor, 
with the connivance , if not by the orders of Gallus, 
had thrown a deeper fliade on the errors of which 
he had been guilty. Credulous neverthelcfs of what 
Was artfully fuggefted to him, that it was his 
intereftto have an interview with Conftantius, and 
that his prefence would didipate every complaint, he 
was prevailed on to intruft himfelf to this infidious 
court, and in a few days after his arrival in Pan- 
nonia, on his way, as he thought , to Milan, 
where the emperor then refided , he was on a 
fudden carried away under a flrong guard to Iftria, 
and there beheaded privately without even the 
formality of a trial 

Julian ftill furvived. For fome time his fate hung 
in fufpenfe. And it was a quedion, whether the 
enjoyment of life could fafely be permitted to a 
prince, who had fo many domedic and perfonal 
injuries to revenge. To the generous interpofition, 


” See Aramian. Marcellin. L. xiv. c. r. 7. 9. 11. 
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of the emprefs Eufebia, wife to Conflantius, he book 
owed his prefervation. Her lenient counfels, inforced VUI. 
by the multiplicity of cares with which the emperor Sect. 3. 
found himfelf opprcfTed , did even more. Softened 
by her reprcfentations , Conftantius at laft confented 
to admit his young kinfraan into his prefence, to 
invert him with the fame imperial honors that Gallus ii bronchi to 
had been graced with , and to appoint him to the c#url ' 
important fervice of defending the frontier of the crouiiCaeran 
Gallic province againft the warlike tribes of Ger- 
many ". Julian executed his truft with fpirit and o»ui ) 
fuccefs. Repeated accounts alTured the emperor of the 
abilities and achievements of the governor of Gaul. Conftantim 
He became alarmed. At the head of a‘ vidtorious 
army, by whom he was adored , the Caefar might 
be tempted to forget what he owed to the emperor ; 
and the fword of Julian, which was to have guarded 
the throne, might be employed to invade it. It was 
refolved to fecure his allegiance , by depriving him 
of the means of revolt. The Perfian bands Hill 
inferted the eartern borders of the empire , and 
often made inroads into the adjacent provinces. 

Orders were iflued , that the ftrength of the Gallic 
legions (hould immediately be difpatched to proteirt 
the Afiatic frontier. The tidings fpread a general 
conrternation. Thcfe legions weremoftly compofed 
of provincials, fondly attached to their native foil; 
and who , in violation of a promife faid to have 

!I See Animian. Marcellin. L. xx. c. 4. Eutrop. L. x. 

«. 14, i;. Abbe de la Bleterie. ViedeJulien; and Gibbon's 
Dec. of the Rem. Emp. c. xxii. 
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book been folemnly pledged to them , now faw them- 
• vru. felves torn away from their families and homes. 
Seel. 3. probably never to revifit them more. Julian , 

,r,fu ' with much pretended zeal for the honor of the 

emperor , and a Teeming firmnefs in requiring 
obedience to the imperial orders, appeared how- 
ever to fliare deeply in their affliction; and having 
on the eve of their departure convened them 
together, that he might take his lafl farewel of 
the beloved companions of his toils and of his 
victories, after a grateful recital of their gallant 
adions, affectionately lamented a diltrefs, which, 
bound as he was to obey , it was not in his power to 
relieve. The hint was greedily caught up “ The 
“ Caefar, once emperor, might preferibe the ordeis, 
“ inftcad of receiving them, ” was the erv of num- 
' bers of the friends of Julian, who doubtlefs had 
is proclaimed been duly inftruded ; and “ Long live our emperor 
kii>rm rby U J u *' an - ” inffantly refounded from all the ranks. 

It is fcarcely poflible to avoid remarking how 
much of the artifice “ of the fophilt , Julian’s conduct 
betrays on this occafion. An apparent amazement 
at what he muff have expected, and what probably 
his own dark arts had been laboring to accomplifh* 
was firft of all aflumed ; he next anfw> red their ae* la- 
mations with all the femblance of the mod poignant 
concern ; he expoftulated ; he conjured .hem: naced ; 
he bewailed; he even fled from their folicnations, 
and fliut himfelf up during the whole enfuing night; 

“ S-e his dream in Ammian. Marcellin. L. xx. c. 5. 
and his own account of another dream (Epilt. 17.) te 
which , he confedes , he gare credit. 
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confirming them the more effedlually , by this book 
appearance of unambitious reludancc, in the very VI,i - 
choice he affedled to refill. The farce concluded Sedl. 3- 
with his fubmijfive acceptance of their fplendid offer, 
and his promifing to reward their fedition with a 
fuitable gratification; the plunder of the public 
treafure being, in thefe days of corruption, the 
ufual recompence , which the gratitude of the 
new emperor bellowed on the inftruments of his 
fortune. 


The army of Gaul had created an emperor. Their '» 
ext object was to fupport him. And thefe very contu^iuiT 


legions who , rather than encounter the incon- 
veniences of a diflant fervice, had plunged into 


rebellion, were now impatient to brave every 
danger of an Afiatic expedition, under the banners Conftwtius 
of their favorite Julian. But the death of Conftantius dl “' 


faved the new emperor from the guilt of civil blood- 
fhed ; he died at Mopfucrene ” in Cilicia, on his 
way to difpute the empire of the world. 

Julian did not long furvive him. Ambitious of 
diflinguilhing himfelf i.i a war, which hitherto Julian nut-s 
had generally baffled the Roman arms, he formed p t a r r r ™, ,h ' 
the plan of humbling the Perfian king. Some incon- 
fiderable advantages obtained at the beginning 
encouraged him to penetrate into a country with anitfttiii* 
which he was ill acquainted. A defeat was the con- b,ule ‘ 
fequence of his imprudence ; and in the confufion 
of difeomfiture , he was pierced by an arrow from 
an unknown , and probably an ignoble hand. 


17 The fountain of Mopfus. An ora.le had fo:mer!y btea 
there. 
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Few princes have been more varioufly fpoken 
of than Julian, few more the objed of exaggerated 
praife and reproach: dignified by fome writers with 
all the attributes of the hero, he is held forth by 
others to univerfal execration. From both parties 
a more temperate decifion ought doubtlefs to have 
come , and would perhaps have approached nearer 
to the truth. In his private life he feems to have 
been deferving of praife; his manners were unftained 
with licentious plcafures; his meals, his fleep, 
were the frugal, flight refrefliments of the plulo- 
fopher; and his leilure - hours , inftead of being 
wafted in dilhpation and frivolous amufements, 
were generally employed in the purfuit of know- 
ledge, though in the road to it he was unhappily 
miftaken. As a fo Idler , the charader he bears is 
high ; not to be deterred by difficulty , nor dif- 
couragcd by hardfliip; firm in the hour of battle, 
and always among the foremoft. in the path to 
glory. As a general, his abilities may be called m 
queftion. In his Gallic campaigns, he was fuppofed 
to have acquitted himfclf with honor; in the L erfiati 
war, where we have a more diftind view of him, 
he appears to have been injudicious, ralh, pre- 
fumptuous ; and in the adion in which he fell, he 
difeovered himfelf to have been animated with a 
valor that bordered on infanity. 

But what feems chiefly to have engaged pliilo- 
fophic attention in the hiftory of Julian, is his 
charader as a religionift. He had been educated in 
the Chriftian faith from his early years; had pro- 
feffed himfclf a Chriftian; and had grown up to 

manhood 
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roanhoodin that profcITion. Yet no (boner were hi? book 
fears from Conflantius removed , than he threw off vlt ' - 
the malk, abjured the faith of his former days, avows Sect. 3. 
cd himfdfthe determined enemy of the religion of 
Chrift, and, with ail the virulence of an enraged, 
but crafty adverfary, labored for its extirpation 
to the laft gafp of his life. What appears ill more ' 
extraordinary ; an inlidel with relation to the 
pofpcl, lie became the zealous believer of the 
whole Grecian mythology; adopted its gods, its 
legends, and its facrifices Even its divinations, 
one of the mofl dangerous illufions that ever debafed 
the human mind, of which, in the gloom of the 
dark ages, heathen prieftcraft had frequently made 
fatal ufe, and which in a more enlightened age had 
been reprobated by the wifeft of the pagan world, 
he reftored , and protected with all the credulity 
of the mofl abjecl and uninformed bigot; impor- 
tuning the altars of every divinity with anxious 
inquiries, and oftentimes with his own eyes, and 
an unfeeling curiofity, fcekitig his future delliny 
in the panting entrails of the innocent vielira. Could 
it be from principle, that he renounced Chriftianity ? 

If it was, how could the fseptic, who found it 
diltieult to believe what the Gofpel teaches, thus 
relax from the fturdinefs of unbelief, and embrace 
with fo eafy a faith, all the abfurdities of pagan 
fable? Or fliall we fay, with certain infidiotis 
advocates, that whatever might be his profcflion , 
Chriftianity or Paganifm , the liberal-minded Julian 
was'of both equally an unbeliever; a Chriftian by 
conftraint, a I’agan from policy? 

Vol. II. DJ » 
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book The various revolutions of fortune which he 
vtii. experienced may perhaps , when more attentively 
Sed. 3. confidered, throw fome light on this dark part of 
Julian’s hiRory. 

what induced He wa9 a child , when the arm of violence 
him ro leave deprived him of his father, and robbed him ofhis 
Church", liberty. To the Rern officers of a jealous tyrant was 
his education of courfe intruRed; and under the 
imprelfions of terror , natural in fuch a fituation , 
he received the rudiments of ChriRianity. The 
truths of the Gofpcl, conveyed to the young difciple 
by inRrudors of this kind , infiead of conciliating 
his affedions, had all the Rubborn prepofieflions 
of diflikc, offufpicion, of refentment, to contend 
with. Thefc prepofleffions , deeply rooted in the 
heart, grew up with his years , and Rrengthened 
with his Rrength. When he was firR permitted to 
approach the imperial court, new and more power- 
ful prejudices took place in his breaR. He faw in 
ConRantius the mercilefs aRaffin of his family. And 
ConRantius was a Ghrijlian. The crowd of eunuchs, 
and fawning fycophants with which the throne was 
furroundcd , the counfellors or roiniRers of the 
tyrant’s crimes , and who in their treatment of Julian 
meafured the refped they were to Rjow to him by 
the degree of regard paid him by ConRantius , 
were alfo QiriJUant. How many objedions to .the 
religion they profelTed muR have arifen here in the 
fufceptiblc mind of Julian , irritated by paR wrongs, 
and inflamed by prefent contempt ! And is it a 
matter of wonder, that he fhould have been led 
to confound a religion, which they difgraced. 


• '■Cl- 
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with the principles which Teemed to actuate their book 
conduit ? yin. 

The votaries of paganifra were Hill numerous ; Sedt- 3. 
and, though humbled, were powerful. Sufpicious lu4 ,0,m - 
of Conftantius and hisminifters , they exulted in the 
thought, that in Julian their party might find a friend 
and protestor. They marked, and ftrengthcned , 
the impreflions he had received. They courted his 
confidence. The mod plaufible and feducing of 
their fophifts were employed to infinuate themfelves 
into his intimacy. Julian’s attachment to Chriftia- 
nity, if he had any remaining, was flight and 
wavering A total rejedlion of all religion it a ftate 
ill fuited to the human mind Even the bolded 
pretender to infidelity will have his fcruples , his 
moments of irrefolution , diffidence, and anxiety. 

Julian felt, that a religion was wanting to Mu ; 
this the heathen fophifts were ready to fupply. 

They offered him a religion, the religion faid they, 
of his forefathers , under whofe propitious aufpices 
Greece had reached the fummit of human glory , 
and Rome had triumphed over a fubjedted world; 
a religion now purified by philofophy, and fetfree 
from thofe abfurd difguifes that a pious ignorance 
had caft over it. A multiplicity of gods, indeed, 
crowded their temples , but in doing honor to thefe, 
they were in fadt paying homage to the perfections 
of the Supreme bather of the univerfe , of which 
thefe emblematical perfonages were reprefentations; 
or exprefling their gratitude to thofe intermediate 
intelligences appointed by the great Firft: Caufe to 
minifter unto man. Neither were thefe intelligences 

D d 7, 
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BOOK tlie airy creation of an enthufiallic fancy ; their 
vin. exigence had been afeeftained by chc Itrongeft 
Sedl. 3. proofs, by the oracles, the dreams, the monitory 
omens, which they had repeatedly addrefTed to 
faithful votaries. They had even been known to 
affumc a vifible form , and perfonally to inflmdl 
or protcdl the humble fuppliant in his hour of dif- 
ficulty. And the all-powerful evocations and holy 
rites, of which the guardian of the facred myfleries 
was in poffcflipn , could fummon them from their 
aerial or fubterranean abodes, and force them to 
reveal the daik fecrcts of futury. 

To this artful reprcfentation Julian liflened with 
plcafure. His mind feems to have been predifpofed 
to meet it with approbation. Homer was his 
favorite ”, and there appeared a wonderful agrcc- 
m#t between the poet’s mythology and the 
fophilVs fyftem. Probably, the one was a tranferipe 
of the other. What rendered thefe tales of deceit 
the more captivating to Julian was a fpecies of 
flattery well adapted to his hopes. They perfuaded 
him that the oracular voice of all the gods , and 
the promife of every vidtim, announced to him 
the fpeedy pofTefiion of the imperial throne Julian 
was not ungrateful. He dcadily adhered to the altars 

” He appears to have hrd milt of his works by heart. 

” The d cants , and vifions, which Julian’s hiftorians 
(Zofimus, L. iii- p. is?. Ammimus , L xx. c. ?. Libanius 
pallim) c. II us he had, and which he hijnfelf avowed 
( Epift. xvii. ad Oribafium ) fpeak him , if not an artful 
impoftor , certainly a confirmed nthufnft. The latter probably 
is the truth. And in a mind lb difpoied , the fond pcrfualion, 
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of thofe gods, of whofe veracity lie had received boot? 
fuc’n a convincing proof; and here perhaps it is not vnl - 
tmjuft to rank him among the moft fuperrtitious Sect. 3. 
of the pagan zealots. 

It is the reproach of Athens, that fhe had a The ptopie 
principal fliarc in mifleading the mind of Julian. 

Some time before he was inverted with the honors of 1 .r«- 

theCaefar, he obtained permirtionfrom Conrtantius “i" 1 ** 
to purfue his Rudies in that city. His paflionate 
attachment to paganifm has its date from that 
period; before the friend of that religion, here he 
became a bigot to it. Thofe pretended philofophers, 
alfo, who were afterwards moft afliduous in faften- 
ing their bandage of iliufion on this unhappy prince, 
were moftly from the Athenian fchool, in thofe 
days the great ftore-houfe of heathen fuperrtition. 

In a fuccccding reign we have a rtrong proof of 
the powerful dominion of fuperrtition over that 
infatuated people. They petitioned the emperor 
Valentinian to permit the celebration of the Elctifi- 
rian myftcries; which, upon the re crtablifhmcnt 
of Chrirtianity , had been fupprefled ; and to rertore 
to Athens a folemnity on which depended her glory 
and happinefs. So little had the city of Socratcs_ 
profited by a Light, which that venerable fage 
would have beheld with rapture! 

From this delineation of Julian’s character, how- summary of 
ever we may be induced to pronounce lefs fevejely Julian ’ ,cbl - 
ngainft him, and to behold him even with com- 

that he was the peculiar care of the gods, and bv them 
deltined to the empire of the world , might eaftly find 
admittance, 
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paflionate indulgence, as a dcferter of the Gofpel , 
yet cither as a hero , or a philofopher , the candid 
hiftorian can afford him little praife. The oppref- 
fions of Conflantius , and the manners of a fervile 
court, may have driven him from the Chriftian 
church; but vanity, credulity, the curiofity of an 
ambitious mind, fixed him a pagan. How he has 
deferved the exalted name , which certain writers 
have been plcafed to beftow on him, it is not for 
11s to determine. Some perhaps will be apt to fufpedt, 
that his panegyrifts would have been fewer, had 
he not inlifted among the enemies of Chriftianity. 

In Julian ended the houfe of Conftantine. From 
the death of the latter to that of Julian, about 
twenty fix years had elapfed '*. At the time of 
Conftantine’s death the imperial family was in the 
moft flourilhing condition ; hiftory numbers no lefs 
than thirteen princes, brothers, fons, nephews, to 
the deceafed emperor, the ornament and ftrength 
of the imperial houfe. In this fhort period of time 
they had all perifhed , two only by the ftroke of 
ficknefs , and one in war againft a foreign foe, all 
the reft by the fword of difcord or domeftic trea- 
chery. Such , in thofe ages of arbitrary power was 
the precarious tenure even of imperial greatnefs. 

The emperors, who fucceeded Julian, reftored 
the religion of the Gofpel, but without being able 
to re-eftabhlh the public profperi'y ; of which a 
general profligacy of manners, and the fierce def- 

** Conftantine died in the year of Chrift Julian 

In }6j. 
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fpotifra of a military government, had been long book 
before preparing the ruin. To thefe internal evils vm. 
■were added the terrors of hodile invafion. An Sed. 3, 
enemy , provoked by a wanton war , and now jjjj 1 ” 
flulhed with vidory, threatened the eadern boun- 
daries. And Jovian, whom Julian’s army had called 
to the vacant throne , fignalized his accellion by 
yielding to the Perfian monarch a confiderable ter- 
ritory, to atone for his predecelTor’s rafli attempt. 

Similar dangers furrounded the empire on every 
fide. In Britain , the Roman rampart oppofed but 
a feeble and impotent barrier to the impetuous 
valor of the warriors of the north , and even the 
legionary troops had been found unable to with- 
fland the onfet of the Caledonian ravagers. In 
Gaul, the defencelefs condition of the frontier, 
mod of whofe braved protedors had followed the 
banners of Julian , had encouraged the German 
tribes to renew their hollilities. Africa was in 
rebellion ; and , among the barbarian tribes of the 
'Danube , there were firong indications of a fpirit 
of commotion. 

What rendered this fituation of things the more 
formidable, thefe feveral infurredions , and fore- 
bodings of war had been excited by repeated cruel- 
ties and oppreflions. Mod of the nations that 
bordered on the empire had revered the name of 
Condantine, but they could not continue their 
refped for a line of princes, of whofe follies, in- • od «!•*>*«• 
capacity, or crimes, they were inceffantly the wit-" 1 *' 
neffes , often the vidims. The mcafures purfued 
by the imperial court to defeat thefe impending 
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dangers, fully (how the guilty policy by which it 
was governed ; and have left an indelible (lain on 
the rnimflers that could advife, and the princes 
that could adopt, them. The following inflanccs 
are a futficient illuflration of this truth. Two 
princes, a king of Armenia, and a. king of “ the 
Qtiadi , were both, within a few years of each 
other, under the vague pretence that their fidelity 
was fufpetled, murdered at interviews to which 
they had been trcacheroufly invited; and, in both 
cafes , was the unguarded hour of the hofpitable 
banquet chofen for the perpetration of this work 
of blood. Valentinian the fucccflor of Jovian , is 
accufed of the one; his brother Valens, to whom 
he had refigned the eaftern throne, (lands charged 
with the guilt of the other. 

Valens foon after received the merited reward of 
his perfidious counftls. The Huns, a new tribe 
of Barbarians ** , from the north-eaft extremities 
of Afia, in manners and afpeiff more horrid than 
any that had hitherto appeared on the Roman 
frontier, attacked the Gothic fettlements on the 
further fide of the Danube. The affrighted Goths 
implored the protection of Valens, and were per- 
mitted to take refuge within his dominions. The 
peaceful habits of a fettled home bad already con- 
fiderably dinainiflied the native ferocity of thefe 
Gothic tribes; and under the mild government of 
equal laws, and in pofleffion of an eftabliflicd pro- 
perty, they might without much difficulty have 

11 A Gothic nation. ** Ammian. Marc. L. xx!x. 
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been improved into ufeful fubjccls. Vaicns bad not b d 0 k 
the wifdom to avail himfelf of this valuable increafe VUI - 
of population. Seduced by the fears of his niinif- Sect. 3. 
ters , and perhaps not lefs by his own , he repented of 
what he had done ; he had promifed thefe llrangers mint of the 
a fupply of provifions, and he violated his pro- l ’ oths * 
mife. They complained ; their complaints were 
difrcgardcd; neglect was aggravated by infult ; in. 
fult by violence. The Gotiis, naturally haughty 
and impatient, were exafperated ; they flew to 
arnfi; and a long, fierce, and deftruCtive war en- 
fued, which in the courfe of it proved fatal to 
Valens himfelf. After having fsen the total difeom- his defeat 
fiture of his army tinder the walls of Hadrianople, a, “ 1 dc *‘ h ' 
he was burned alive in a cottage, where he had 
taken refuge from the victorious and purfuing 
enemy ". 

The calamities of the times raifed Thcodofius to 
the imperial throne. Gratian , the fon and fuccef. Gratian in 
for of Valentinian, the nephew and now the heir 
to Valens , was ill able to fuflain the weight of two empire ; 
empires, one of them over-run by a revengeful and 
victorious enemy: be therefore confighed the pre- shares it wit* 
carious empire of theeafl to the valor of Thcodofius; n ’ ,otlcCu, ‘ 
in whofe hiltory is feen one of thofe fignal revo- 
lutions, that is fometimes to be met with in the 
fortunes of this world. His father, of the fame 
name, was of all Valentinian’s generals the ableft 
and molt faithful. In Britain he had checked the 
inroads of the Caledonians; he had repulfed the 
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Germans from the Gallic frontier; and he had redu- 
ced the infurgents of Africa. Thefe feveral exploits 
had railed him in the eyes of a fordid court to a 
dangerous pre-eminence. Valentinian was dead , 
and his foil Gratian, as yet a youth, was under 
the control of a vicious miniftry, who pretended 
that Theodofius entertained ambitious views, and 
facrificed his life to their fufpicious jealoufy. For 
fome years the young Theodofius had ferved with 
glory under his illuftrious father , and had fhown 
himfelf already emulous of his noble example#But 
every afpiring hope being thus blailed by his fa-^ 
ther’s death , he withdrew from a court which he 
mull have held in abhorrence , and was cultivat- 
ing the virtues of retirement on his paternal ellate, 
in an obfeure corner of Galicia, when the com- 
mands of Gratian called him forth to the public 
fervice. 

Theodofius , with confiderable abilities , had alfo 
many amiable qualities. But the licentioufnefs of 
a diffolute age often difappointed the one-, and the 
baneful influence of defpotic power fometimes 
contributed to obfeure the other. No fooner was 
he placed at the head of the armies of the eaft, 
than he difeovered, with equal amazement and 
regret, that the boafled ftrength of the Roman 
legions had ceafed to exift. Corrupted by the ex- 
ample of the times 1 by the infolent dominion they 
had ufurpe'd over the throne, by the profufe do- 
natives they extorted from the tranfient objedts of 
their favor, by the indulgences they obtained from 
the fears or the ambition of their leaders, the 
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legionary troops had become Grangers to that frugal book 
life, that patience of toil, and obfervance of dif. VUI * 
cipline , which had triumphed over the fucceffors Scdt. 3* 
of Alexander, and had laid Carthage in the duff. 

The ponderous helmet and maffy fhield were caff 
afide ; and the effeminate foldier chofe rather to 
expofe hirafelf dcfencelcfs to the weapons of the 
foe, than to fubmit to the oppreflive weight of 
• an armour, which his gallant anccftor deemed his 
ornament Even the necefTary work of intrenching 
a camp, which the companions ofCaefar, and the 
partners of his glory, did not difdain to execute 
with their own hands, had become the fcorn of a 
delicate and indolent foldiery One refonree 
remained to Thcodofius , and he adopted it. Thofe 
Goths, whom, after a four-years war, and many 
a bloody conflidf, he found it impracticable to ex- <l «"* !ro »» 
terminate, he refolved to tempt with offers of ^reroutf* 
amity and confidence; he received them into the*«» 
imperial fervice, intruded their leaders with impor- 
tant commands, and affigned them emoluments, 
honors, poffeflions; flattering himfelf that he fflould 
thus convert enemies into friends, and that the 
late ravagers of the Roman territories would now 
become the defenders of a country in which they 
had acquired rank and property. This expedient, 
the refult probably not of choice but of neceflity, 
proved however a ruinous meafure. Acquainted 
with the legionary arms, and inflrudled in the 
Roman difcipline, the Goths no longer felt that 

** See Veget de re militari , L. i c. so. 
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book feriority in war, which was owing- to the want of 
v 1 1 r. military fcience; they faw, and dcfpifed, a weak- 
SeCl» 3. nefs . which they were called to proted; the Danube, 
no longer guarded by' a refpedable barrier, flip- 
plied them with continual recruits froYn that variety 
of barbarian tribes, which, though divided againft 
each other by internal feuds, yet always fhowed 
the utmolf cordiality in their attacks upon the 
Roman empire ; and thefe new confederates of' 
TJieodofius foon learned to’ control a government, 
whofe exiflcnce k or diffolution was totally in their 
power 

dreadful in- But if all the ruinous confequences of this fatal 
fiance of hit expedient are not to be imputed to Theodofrus, 
Spuin' he muff furely bear the whole guilt of themaffacre 
at ThefTalonica An infurredion had broken 
. o£it in this part of Greece; and in the madnefs of 
popular fury an imperial officer had been torn in 
pieces. Such an infult to fovereign power was not, 
it feems, to be expiated but with the extermina- 
tion pf the 1 hefifaionians. A body of troops mar- 
ched into ThefTalonica, with orders to put all the 
inhabitants to the fword , without diflindion of 
guilt or innocence, of age, fex , or condition. 
Thefe orders were executed in their fulled extent. 
And to cruelty was added perfidioufnefs. Care 
was taken to remove all apprehenfion of danger 
from thefe devoted vidims; and when the whole 
city, fully affured of the emperor’s clemency, had 
^fTemblcd in the circus to enjoy a feffive fpedaclc, 


Soz. L. vis. c, 2 ?. Ru. Hif. c. 18. S;e Gibbon ,0.27. 
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tliefe military ruffians were let loofe on the unfuf- book 
peeling multitude. According to foine writers, v ; Ir - 
upwards of fifteen thoufand perfons periflied in Sett. 3. 
this madacrc. S’uch a violation of all the laws of 
jufticc and humanity would at one time have aimed 
more than one half of Greece againfl tffe tyrant 
that durft attempt it; but, fuch is the fubduing 
power of defpotifm , it now ferved only to add 
to the terrors , .and confirm the fervitude of this 
abject people; and the cpifcopal reproof of Am- 
brofe bifiiop of Milan was the only oppofition 
Theodofius had to encounter. «oA penance of eight 
months, to which the emperor pioufly fubmitted, 
was fuppofed to have atoned for all this bloodffied. 

At the time Theodofius scigncd in the eaft, Gra- 
tian held liis imperial feat at Treves; Gaul, Spain, 
and the Britiffi ifies were fubjecl to his fway , while 
Valentinian, the youngefl foil of the late emperor 
Valentinian the fecond, reigned in Italy. But Max- gett pofl>>w 
imus of Britain having revolted againfl G rati an , and of lh: 
deprived him of empire and life, and Valentinian 
having fallen by'domcflic treachery, Theod fius, 
after revenging both their deaths, remained in pof- 
feffion of all the Roman dominions. 

From the abilities and perfonal valor of The- 
edofius', the empire, during his reign, maintained 
an appearance of vigor; the reign of his fons revealed 
the fatal fecret of the public debility Warped by the dmiics it t-. 
fond partiality of a parent, he divided his dominions J”'"*™*-' 
between them; to the elded, Arcadius, a you h of dm> ami ti.- 
eighteen, he bequea hed the throne oftheeafl; 
the youngefl, Honorius, aged only eleven* the 
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weftern empire " : an appointment a& unhappy to 
themfelves, as it was unfortunate to their people. 
With ji natural imbecillity of mind , in which their 
ripening years made little alteration, and brought up 
in the bpfom of a luxurious palace , they both funk 
into a flothful inactivity , the eafy dupes of every 
minifter, who had the boldnefs or the art to feizc 
the reins of government, which fell from their feeble 
hands. The fatal partition of the imperial dominions 
brought on an increafe of calamities. The empire 
was weak before ; divided , it was weaker. A longer 
line of frontier wfs now to be defended; and the 
means of defence were leffened. lnftead of the whole 
ftrength of the empire a&ing in concert, an oppofuion 
of interefts and councils took place. Jealous of the 
fovereign of the weft, the court of Conftantinople 
faw with unconcern, and even with pleafure, the bor- 
dering nations pour the war on the weftern provinces, 
and enjoyed a diflrefs, in which their own territories 
were foon to be involved, whilft the barbarian leaders, 
feated in the heart of the empire, many of them in- 
verted with offices of trufl and dignity, and in full 
poffeffion of the opportunity of marking and 
encouraging every internal mifchicf, profited by 
the follies of thefe nominal princes , and bn the ruins 
oftheimperial power planned an empire oftheirown. 
A detail of the difaflrous events that enfued , belongs 
to another hiflory. Here it is fufficient toobfervc, 
that the Roman empire in the weft clofed with the 
ignoble reign of Honoriu*. In lets than twenty five 
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years after the death, of Theodofius, Alaric, the b O o K 
Gothic chief, who in the days of that emperor viu. 
deemed it his glory to follow the imperial banners , Sedl. 3. 
after having fpread the ravages of war throughout by!itieo 0 Vh'! 
Italy, compelled Rome to fubmit to his vi&orious undtr the 
arms , and faw himfelf the uncontrolled arbiter of the comm »" | ior 
throne of the Caefars. A * ,1# * 

Rome . long the haughty tyrant of the world, was 
now made to feel , what fhe had often impofed , the 
humiliation of fervitude. The eaflcm empire , mean 
while, had not cfcaped. Previous to his irruption Alaric i n ,ad t9 
into Italy, Alaric, at the head of his fierce bands , 0t " ce ' 
had attempted the dominions of theeafl, and Greece, 
which feldom failed to lhare largely in the adverfe 
fortunes of her imperial mailers, was again made the 
fcene of de vallation ", Hillory has charged Rufinus, 
by whomthecouncilsof Arcadius were then diredled, 
with the guilt of having opened Greece to the 
ravagers; for, if we are to believe the united telli- 
mony of all the writers of thofe days , never did a 
more flagitious minifler difgracc the confidence 
of his fover«gn. It may however be a queflion , 
whether the abandoning of Greece to the barbarians 
was not rather his policy than his crime. Had this 
impetuous torrent of war rulhed with unfpent fury 
againllthe capital of the empire, the ifliie might have 
been doubtful. And it was poflibly to fave Conftan- 
tinople , that Rufinus gave up Greece. 

A calamity fo great completed the defolation of 
this unhappy country. Whatever the cruelty, the 

" A. D. 369. 
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avarice, thclnft, of an infolent and brutal conqueror 
could indict, Greece now experienced. Her magni- 
ficent cities became a mafs of ruins , ber numerous 
towns were levelled with the ground, and thoTe 
monuments of her glory, which had hitherto been 
preferved from violation , were all defaced and 
overthrown; while the inhabitants, either (laugh* 
ter?d by the barbarian fword , or dragged from 
their homes to a life of fiavery, left this oncc-po- 
pulous and well- cultivated country a lonely wade. 
Where every fcience and every art had , during 
a long fucccfTion of ages , eftablifhed their abode, 
there now reigned a melancholy filcnce ; the voice 
of the rural pipe was no longer heard on the hills 
of Arcadia; and of all the noble drudfures , which 
the piety, the gratitude , or the pride of ancient 
ages had credted , only mouldering palaces, defo- 
latcd temples, defaced inferiptions , and mutilated 
flatucs , remained , at once the objedfs of regret 
and of admiration. In this humbled date, with 
very little variation, Greece continued from the 
Gothic invafion to the final overthrow £ f the throne 
of Conftantine’s fucceffors ; her principal inhabitants 
being the few families, who having efcaped to the 
mountains during the late inundation of the bar- 
barians, had afterwards taken up their dwelling 
amidft thefe fequeftered ruins , and whofe only- 
wealth was the produce of their hives and of the 
filk-worm “. Some of the emperors feem indeed 

" The filk-worm is fa'd to have been brought from India 
to Conftantinople acout the year syo. The artificers, who 
introduced the culture of filk into Sicily , from whence it 

to 
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to have remembered what Greece had been , and book 
to have wilhed to raife her again to a happier V1I, ‘ 
fortune. But the embarralfments of a declining Sedt. 3. 
empire Hill defeated the vifionary plan. Conftan Decline of 
tinople herfelf, during the greater part of this Conn * BU * 
gloomy period, retained little more than a faint B#t " ’ 
fhadow of imperial greatnefs. Governed rooftiy by 
weak or opprtffive princes, diffracted by domeflic 
fa&ions, and, what is worfe , by endlefs contro- 
verfies , which were difgraced by all the virulence 
of religious deputation, this emprefs-city funk by 
degrees into contempt with every people around 
her. Having neither fecurity at home, nor ftrcngth 
abroad, (he was often compelled to purchafe. at 
the price of her faireft pofTeffions , a temporary 
peace from the barbarian tribes by whom fhe was 
encompafled; who, making life of the very con- 
ceffions they extorted from the fears of one prince 
to exad larger conceflions from his fucceflor, 
reduced at length the extenfive dominions of this 
mighty empire to the narrow cotnpafs of a few 
provinces. At the fame time, a general profligacy 
^ of manners had prevailed. Private luxury and 
magnificence advancing as the public fortune de- 
clined, the people, with an unfeeling levity, in- 
dulged in all the gay dilTipations of the highctl 
profperity , in the midft of the miferies of their 

palTed into Italy, were brought from Greece by Roger the fi.-fl 
king ofScily, ini'jo The How progreis of this arc may letve 
as a pr of of t e low Hate of induftry, and the difficulties of 
intercour.e and communication during that period. 

Vol. II. fie 
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country. In addition to thefe menacing appearances , 
the throne itfelf, always infecure when founded 
in defpotifm, was become more precarious than 
ever, Rained not unfrequently with thd blood of 
the fliort- lived pofTelTor, and but too often the 
reward of the fucceffful crime of the rebel , the 
traitor, the ruffian; fo that Porphyrogeneta, oj 
imperial birth ", came to be the diftinguifliing ap- 
pcllation of thofe few emperors, who could boaft 
fo illuflrious a parentage. Such is the melancholy 
fummary of the Byzantine hiflory , till, in the 
year 1453, the Othman arms put an end to this 
phantom of an empire. 

Of the ffiock of the various revolutions, which, 
during this bloody period, began , advanced, and 
fit length effetffed the final overthrow of the im- 
perial throne, Greece however appears to have 
felt little, probably from the obfeurity of her con- 
dition. Too infigniticant to be the objed of am- 
bition, thofe who had in view the difmemhering 
of the eaftern empire , p.tffed her by ; beholding 
with indifference a land without inhabitants or cul- 
tivation; and leaving the poffeffion of it to any 
of the rovers of thofe days, who were inclined 
to attempt a temporary fettlemcnt in that defolated 
country. For fome centuries Greece even feems 
to have been altogether forgotten ; or if remem- 
bered , was only confidcred as overfpread with 
heaps of ruins , in which human induffry might 
in vain feek to trace any of thofe venerable fcencs 

” See Grandeur & Decadence des Romaini , Ch. 21. 
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recorded in ancient ftory. The tale of the traveller, book 
who 'talked of having difeovered the fite of Athens, vm. 
and made his way to the remains of that illuftrious Scd. 3. 
city, was heard at firft with amazement , if not 
with incredulity. The report, that amidft this 
rubbifli of ages mahy veftiges of the arts of ancient 
Greece were ftill to be deferied , induced others 
to vifit this long-negleded trad; and numbers of i, vifited i>» 
adventurers from different countries, but efpecially » 4 * 

from the Italian cities, formed eftablifhments on 
various parts of the Grecian coaft. 

By degrees the modern Conftantinople, now the 
capital of the 1 urkifli empire , has once more 
re-alfumed a dominion over the Grecian territory. 

IVluflapha the fecond colonized anew feveral dif- 
trids of it. And at this day Greece, with her nowrukjeetto 
adjacent ifles, acknowledges fubjedion to the throne olbmtols 
of the Othmans. 

The prefent Greeks appear to be a mixed race, her prtrmt 
of whom few, if any, are of the ancient Grecian ,oh * 1,IUB “' 
lineage. Aloft of them have been tranfplanted into 
this country from different parts, and at different 
periods , by thofe who were attraded by curiolity, 
or views of gain. In addition to thefe partial 
colonizations , the Othman princes have , fiom their 
firft invafion of Greece, at different times thrown 
in a confiderable incrcafe of inhabitants. Thefe 
colonifts, of every defeription, the Tuiks only 
excepted , have long fince coalefced into one people, 
who, unmindful of their original extradion, feem 
to regard Greece as their parent-foil. And it is 
worthy of remark, that the Greeks of this day, 
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whether from the influence of climate, or from 
having fallen into an early imication of the man- 
ners, which on their arrival they found here eftab- 
liflied , bear in feveral particulars a ftri king refem- 
blance to the ancient inhabitants. Even now, 
inftruments of mufic are to be met with in every 
hamlet, and fong and dance are ftill the delight 
of the Grecian peafant The Boeotians are remarked 
for credulity and ignorance. And among the Greeks 
of Attica, low as their flate of literature now is, 
we find a confiderable (hare of that vivacity and 
acutenefs, by which the Athenians of ancient times 
were peculiarly diltinguiflied. More flrongly Hill 
does their fpeech exhibit this affinity to the Gretks 
of old , of whofe language the modern Greek is 
a manifeft corruption. The Turks Rill remain 
diflinguiflied from the other inhabitants, perfe- 
vering with a lordly inflexibility in their national 
drefs, language, and mode of living; in obedience 
poflibly to the law of their Koran, but more probably 
from a contempt for the manners of a people whom 
they equally defpife and opprefs. 

The Gofpel was known early in Greece. Before 
the middle of the firft century, Athens, Corinth, 
with mod of Achaia, and many parts of iVlacedon , 
Theflalonica , Bcroea, Philippi, had been enligh- 
tened by the labors of the great Apoflle of the 
Gentiles. A fpecies of Chrilfianity ” Greece ftill 
retains, but fuch as would move the indignation 

’’ See Spon. Voy. de la Grece; Toumefort Voya e du 
Levant , Lettre iii ; and Dr. Chandler’s Travtls into Greece , 
ch. 28. 
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of that excellent Apoflle 7I , not lefs than did for- 
merly the fuperflitious excefles of idolatrous Athens. 
A number of abfurd obfervances, a paltry difplay 
of the figure* of faints and martyrs in their places 
of worlhip , a profound reverence for the Panagia 
or mother oj God, as they Hill blafphemoufiy flyle 
the Blefled Virgin , an obflinate adherence to every 
opinion faid to have been held by their Chriftian 
anccftors, and. a loquacious zeal in defending thefe 
opinions, as far as their fcanty portion of learning 
will permit them , make up nearly the whole of what 
is dignified with the name of Chriftianity by this 
ignorant and degraded people. 

In the feveral arts, once the boaft of Greece , 
they are equally uninftructed; and, for the moft 
part, feem hardly confcious of the former glories 
of their country. What a Solon taught, or a Thc- 
miflocles achieved , Athens herfclf has long fince 
ceafed to remember. And tbofe precious monu- 
ments of the power and'wifdnm of ancient days, 
which might enrich the cabinets of princes, are 
now fuffered to be fpurned by the infolent foot of 
the illiterate Janizary, or perhaps employed, like 
vulgar materials, in fencing an inclofure, or in 
repairing the dwelling of fome turbaned exa&or. 
The cunning and interefled Greek may fometimes 
be found to fet a high value on the fculpturcd 
fragment he pofTeffcs; but what tafle might be fup- 
pofed to do in another, is in him the effedt of 
avarice; he only feeks to enhance the price of what 
he wifhes to part with; and, from the earneflnefs 

71 See Act; of the Ap. zvii. 16 . 
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of the curious traveller, he judges of that which 
he would otherwife want the (kill to eftimate. 

Of how uncertain a tenure are even the advan- 
tages of human genius ! Greece , .famed for art* 
and arms , from whofe horizon beamed forth thofe 
rays of fcience, which have gradually illumined 
pur European world, now Hands in need of the 
inftrudionfhe was wont to give. From thofe nations, 
whom (he held mod in contempt, fhe is at this 
day to learn what Greece once was. And were it 
not for the learned refearches of the defendants 
of thofe very barbarians, whom in her age of glory 
ihe had deemed it a reproach to have numbered 
among her denizens, the fierce German, the unlet* 
tered Caledonian, the barbarous Briton, the rude 
Gaul”, many of her mod highly- valued marble 
records had remained unread, and fomeofhemoblcft 
memorials had been buried in oblivion. 

T ’ It were fupefluous, and indeed fcarcely poffible, to 
mentioi here a Ithe illuftrious perfonages of thefe nirions, to 
whofe munificence and labors thtfe later ages owe the many 
inllrud ve monuments we polfefs of the achievements and arts 
of ancient days. To B itain’s g'ory be it however remembered, 
that among her fons ancient literature has found a greater 
number of bountiful patrons, than any other country has to 
boaftof; and that at this very time thefe exifts in the tnidft 
of her a foe e y ofperfons, not lefs diftinguifhed by their tide 
an i public fpirit, than by their opulence and noble both, 
(TheDiV’tta i) wh.> are employed in the generous plan of 
pnj rating the (tudi-s and promoting the informs i n cf the rifing 
geoeraiion. See Chandler’s Travel:, and the Ionian Antiquit.es, 
for which we are indebted to this rcfpedlable Society. 





